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A Byzantine Grand Embassy to Russia 
in 1400 


DIMITRI OBOLENSKY 


The Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani, published by Miklosich 
and Müller, contain a pittakion sent by Matthew I, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (1397-1410), to his subordinate and 
representative in Moscow, Cyprian, Metropolitan of Kiev and 
All Russia.! The document is undated, but it is clear from the 
contents that it was written either in the last three weeks of 
December 1399 or, more probably, in 1400.? Its professed aim 
was to persuade the Russian primate to embark on a fund- 
raising campaign in aid of Constantinople, besieged by the 
forces of the Ottoman Sultan, Bayazid 1.3 This pittakion has often 


1. Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani, ed. F. Miklosich and J. Müller, II 
(Vienna, 1862), pp. $59-61 [cited hereafter as MM]. For a definition of a 
pittakion, see J. Darrouzés, Le Registre synodal du patriarcat byzantin au XIVe siècle. 
Etude paléographique et diplomatique (Paris, 1971), pp. 172-81. Cf. idem, 
Recherches sur les öppixıa de l'Eglise byzantine (Paris, 1970), pp. 90, 160 n. 2, 181 n. 
8, 221, 838 n. 5, 357, 366, 389, 398, 454, 495 n. 1, 558, 568. 

2. Among recent events alluded to by the Patriarch are the reconciliation of 
the Emperors Manuel II and John VII (early December 1899), Manuel’s 
departure from Constantinople on his aid-seeking tour of western Europe (10 
December 1399) and John's simultaneous assumption of imperial authority in 
Byzantium. The Patriarch’s additional statement that John VII ‘has 
undertaken the struggle against the unbelievers and attends to all matters 
concerning the guarding and safety of the city and of the Christians’ would 
seem to reflect the situation as it was early in 1400, when John’s plans for the 
defence of Constantinople against Bayazid’s forces had time to mature. 

3. Xpeta odv huiv é£óóov xal dvaAouátov nodldv npóc pvdaxhy fjuerépav: 
MM, II, p. 360. There is no question in this letter of seeking military aid from 
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been used by students of late Byzantine history;* yet it is still 
capable of yielding new material to the historian. The purpose 
of this article is to identify this material and to comment briefly 
upon it. 

The Patriarch begins by reminding Cyprian that the Emperor 
Manuel II and he himself ‘wrote and sent emissaries 
(&ároxpiciapíovc) some time previously (pd kaıpoü) to Your 
Reverence and to my most noble son, the most glorious grand 
prince of All Russia (uéyav piyyav ráonc ‘Pwotac) and the other 
princes (fgyáóac) in order that, according as you aided us with 
contributions you sent a little time previously (mpd dAtyou 
xaipob)—which proved to be an encouragement for the City and 
aid for the Christians and for the Great Church [i.e., the 
Patriarchate of Constantinoplel—you might thus again (z1áAw) 
send some of your own [money] and some of the joint 
contributions of other Christians and might aid us, who are 
under the constraint of the blockade and of the struggle with the 
enemies pressing upon us.” 

It is clear from these words that before this pittakion was 
written, the Byzantine authorities, in the fairly recent past, had 
sent two embassies to Russia for the purpose of raising funds, 
and that at least one of them had been dispatched by Manuel II 
and the Patriarch Matthew. The latter embassy, moreover, had 
not yet returned by the time the patriarchal pittakion was written, 
since the envoy who was to carry it to Russia in 1400 was 
instructed to collaborate (auvépdun) and join forces with (évo6j)) 
his predecessors, so that ‘they may bear it [i.e., the contribution] 
here posthaste, for we are in great need’.® This embassy might 
have been dispatched at any time between Matthew's elevation 
to the Patriarchate (November 1397)’ and December 1399.8 


the Russians. The Turkish siege of Constantinople lasted from 1394 to 1402. 
See J. W. Barker, Manuel II Palaeologus (1391-1425): A Study in Late Byzantine 
Statesmanship (New Brunswick, N.J., 1969), pp. 123-99, 479-81. 

4. It has been translated into Russian by A. S. Pavlov (Pamyatniki drevne- 
russkogo kanonicheskogo prava: Russkaya Istoricheskaya Biblioteka, VI (St. Petersburg, 
1880), appendices, pp. $11—16) and into English by J. W. Barker (op. cit., pp. 
202-4). 

5. Inthe main, I follow Barker’s translation. 6. MM, II, p. 360. 

7. See Barker, op. cit., p. 211, n. 15. 

8. F. Dólger, who dates the letter entrusted to this embassy to between 1897 
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However, the statement in the pittakion that the events of 
December 1399 took place some time after (yezà napadpounv 
xaipoU ixavod)® the Byzantine envoys left Constantinople 
suggests that they embarked on their mission before 1399. As 
for the first of the two embassies mentioned by the Patriarch, we 
can probably accept Dólger's dating of 1897-8, based on 
Russian chronicles." One of these, the Nikonovskaya Letopis’, 
states that ‘alms for those who are in such need and misery’ were 
collected not only in Muscovy, but also in Tver', Ryazan' and 
Lithuania.!! 

This chronology suggests that in the space of a little more 
than two years the Byzantine authorities despatched no less than 
three embassies to Russia, to seek financial aid. The intensity of 
this diplomatic activity, conducted while Constantinople was 
besieged by the Turks, should not surprise us: at that very time 
Manuel II was sending embassy after embassy to western 
Europe, to seek help for the defence of Constantinople: one was 
sent in July 1397 to Charles VI of France, two, in the course of 
1398, were dispatched to Richard II of England. Russia 
offered the Byzantines an added opportunity for fund raising: a 
permanent and prestigious collecting agent was available on the 
spot, in the person of the primate of the Russian Church; and 
when this primate was the Metropolitan Cyprian, a man trained 
by the late Patriarch Philotheos and so devoted to the interests 
of the Empire that the Patriarch Matthew, in this same pittakion, 
extolled his former services to Byzantium and described him as a 
eiloppóuaioc dv0pomoc,? the prospects of tapping the 


and December 1899 (Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostromischen Reiches, V 
(Munich, 1965), p. 85, no. $268), mistakenly identifies its principal secular 
addressee as Prince Dimitri Donskoy. Dimitri had died in 1889, and was 
succeeded by his son Basil I (1889-1425). 

9. MM, II, p. 359. 

10. Dólger, Regesten, no. $267. 

11. Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh Letopisey, XI (Moscow, 1965), p. 168; in the 
Troitskaya Letopis’ there is no mention of Ryazan’ or Lithuania: M. D. Priselkov, 
Troifskaya Letopis’ (Moscow—Leningrad, 1950), p. 448. 

12. See D. M. Nicol, 'A Byzantine Emperor in England: Manuel II's Visit 
to London in 1400-1401’, University of Birmingham Historical Journal, XII, 
2 (1970), pp. 205-6. 

18. MM, II, pp. 360-1: döelpe dyannre, eimep dAAore dyovtoo, óc 
Quoppóuaioc dvOponoc, áyovícOÓnri viv kal óíóacov xai mapalveoov xai 
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resources of the church as well as of the different principalities 
must have seemed doubly attractive. 

A noteworthy feature of the pittakion is the emphasis which the 
Patriarch lays on the reconciliation recently effected between 
Manuel II and John VII, and the length to which he goes to 
assure Cyprian (and through him the Russian secular 
authorities) that John is taking seriously his duty of defending 
Constantinople against the Turks, and to warn them against 
listening to uninformed gossip suggesting the contrary.!* The 
reasons for these protestations are not hard to find: John VII's 
reputation is unlikely to have stood very high in Russia; indeed, 
a crowned emperor who, only a few years ago, had served as a 
willing tool of the Sultan Bayazid in the latter's designs on 
Constantinople!’ and had offered (in 1397) to sell his rights to 
the Byzantine throne to the King of France,'® could scarcely be 
regarded by the Russians as a reliable pillar to support the 
tottering Empire.!" No wonder that, faced with the urgent need 
to collect money from the Russians for the defence of 
Constantinople, the Patriarch sought to reassure them that, 
with Manuel II departed to seek aid in the West, his nephew and 
junior partner, John VII, had mended his ways and now 
attended 'to all matters concerning the guarding and safety of 
the City and of the Christians’. 

The most interesting feature of our pittakion, however, are the 
successive changes in the character of the embassy charged with 
carrying it to Russia. The Patriarchate's original intention had 


ovußodlevoov naoi, tva noujowat, Kaba eionyoóue0a xal áciobuev. Barker 
has, I believe, mistranslated etrep dAlore hywviow as ‘if indeed you ever exerted 


yourself’ (op. cit., p. 203). The meaning is surely ‘even though you exerted 
yourself in the past’. 

14. Ibid., p. 360. 

15. See Barker, op. cit., p. 189, n. 28; D. M. Nicol, The Last Centuries of 
Byzantium (London, 1972), p. 302. 

16. Barker, op. cit., p. 164. 

17. The Russian pilgrim, Archimandrite Ignatius of Smolensk, who was in 
Constantinople from June 1889 to February 1392, writes with manifest 
disapproval of John VII’s attempts, which began in 1890, ‘to seek the rule of 
Constantinople with Turkish aid’: ‘Khozhdenie Ignatiya Smolyanina’, ed. S. 
V. Arsen'ev, Pravoslauny Palestinsky Sbornik, IV, 3 (St. Petersburg, 1887), p. 12; 
G. P. Majeska, The Journey of Ignatius of Smolensk to Constantinople (1389-92) 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation, Indiana University), pp. 15, 100. 
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been to entrust the pittakion to a ‘letter-bearer’ (mırrakopdpov), 
presumably a clerical official of fairly humble status. But, writes 
the Patriarch, ‘for your greater honour (61a rıumv Üuerépav 
nÀe(ova) we have chosen and we are sending, as our emissary, 
the most reverend Archbishop of Bethlehem . . . , a man well- 
known in your region and a friend of Your Reverence'.!5 This 
distinguished personage, chosen to lead the 1400 embassy to 
Russia, was a figure of central importance in the East European 
policy of the Byzantine Patriarchate and government during the 
last decade of the fourteenth century. Michael, Archbishop of 
Bethlehem, had on two previous occasions been sent on 
important missions to Eastern Europe. In 1393, in the company 
of Alexios Aaron, an otkeios of the Emperor Manuel II,!? he was 
dispatched by the Patriarch Antony IV to Moscow, with 
instructions pertaining to the political relations between 
Muscovy and Byzantium, the chronic insubordination of the 
Novgorodians, and the affairs of the Galician and Moldavian 
churches.?? In 1397 Michael of Bethlehem went to Moldavia, 
Galicia and, presumably, to Muscovy as well, as an envoy both 
of the Patriarch and of the Emperor, charged with clearing up 
the tangled ecclesiastical affairs of the first two of these countries 
and with negotiating with Jagiello, the King of Poland, on 
matters which may well have included the plan for the union of 
the Greek and Latin Churches and the organization of an anti- 
Turkish crusade for the salvation of Constantinople.?! There is 
no doubt that Michael was an experienced diplomatist and an 
homme de confiance both of the Byzantine Patriarchate and of the 


18. MM,II, p. $60. 

19. For Alexios Aaron, see Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, ed. E. 
Trapp and others, I (Vienna, 1976), p. 1. On the oixeio: in late Byzantine 
society, see J. Verpeaux, “Les “oikeioi”. Notes d'histoire institutionnelle et 
sociale’, REB, XXIII (1965), 89-99; G. Weiss, Joannes Kantakuzenos—Aristokrat, 
Staatsmann, Kaiser und Ménch—in der Gesellschaftsentwicklung von Byzanz im 14. 
Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden, 1969), pp. 143-5 and passim; Lj. Maksimovic, 
Vizantijsha provincijska uprava u doba Paleologa (Belgrade, 1972), pp. 14-15, 
18-19, 38, 85, 117. 

20. MM, II, pp. 171-2, 177-97; J. Darrouzes, Le Registre synodal, p. 125, nos. 
24, 81, 82, 88, 34, 36, 37. Cf. I. P. Medvedev, ‘Reviziya vizantiiskikh 
dokumentov na Rusi v kontse XIV v.’, Vspomogatel’nye istoricheskie distsipliny, VII 
(Leningrad, 1976), 289-97. 

21. MM, H, pp. 278-85. 
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imperial government. He was a close friend and admirer of the 
Metropolitan Cyprian,? who was by birth a Bulgarian; he 
enjoyed the confidence of the rulers of several East European 
countries; and the testimony of the Patriarch Antony makes it 
virtually certain that he knew at least one Slavonic language.?? 

Michael's appointment to head the mission to Russia in 1400 
was not, however, the last change in the composition of this 
extraordinary embassy. An incomplete marginal note in the 
manuscript of the pittakion, reproduced by Miklosich and 
Müller, can be reconstructed to read: ‘This was cancelled, 
although it was translated, and another [letter] was sent instead 
of this one, and there were sent to Kiev as envoys [the archbishop 
of] Bethlehem, Raoul and Kantakouzenos’.?* 

We have no means of telling how much of the extant pittakion 
was 'cancelled', for the final version is not extant. There are 
signs of carelessness in the wording of the marginal note.? The 
fact that it had been translated into Slavonic suggests that the 


22. pthoc adc €vi kal Eramverng cou... MOAAd yàp oè &yanğ kal éraiwel kal 
0avuá Cerai: MM, IT, p. 284. 

23. uddiota Ó& Av exer wet’ adtdv xoiwovíav xal otxerdtnta and tic ióíac 
biadéxtov kai yAdttne kai dddawc è yvópiuov dvra kal pidov où roic éxel uóvov 
Gpxovow, dlad xai v AourQ oyeddv lağ ázavri: MM, II, p. 278. The people 
with whom Archbishop Michael is said to have ‘a community and a kinship in 
dialect and language’ are, as the context shows, the inhabitants of 
*Mavrovlachia' (i.e. Moldavia) and Galicia. Though we cannot exclude the 
possibility that the local language known to Michael was Rumanian, it seems 
more likely to have been one of the Slavonic languages—Polish, Ukrainian or 
Russian. The Moldavians, it should be recalled, who were soon (in 1401) to be 
given a separate metropolitanate by the Byzantine authorities, used Church 
Slavonic as their liturgical language. The wording of the Patriarch's statement 
does not, in my opinion, justify the belief that Archbishop Michael was himself 
of either Slavonic or Rumanian descent. 

24. MM, Il, p. 359. The note has been reconstructed as follows by 
Darrouzés, Le Registre synodal, p. 182, note 41: <To>üro Npynoe <u>ev 
uereppd<o0>n óé kal eypd<p>noav àla «áv»1l rotov Kai «é»oráAgoav cic 
Kó«efo»v ánokpwápicori» [sic] ó Bn0Aeéu, <ó P»aobÀ kal ó Kav«ta» kov(qvóc. 
Barker (op. cit., p. 204, n. 4) erroneously identifies ó Bn@Ae&uand 6 "Paoó1 and 
mistranslates ‘Raoul of Bethlehem’. For a palaeographical description of the 
manuscript, see Darrouzés, op. cit., p. 81, and ibid., p. 455 fora photographic 
reproduction of the relevant folio. 

25. E.g. the simultaneous use of the singular and the plural to describe the 
pittakion, and the improbable reference to Kiev as the embassy's point of 
destination, doubtless inspired by the opening words of the document: 
"lepótrate untponolita Kvéfov kai rtáanc 'Poofac. 
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changes in the text were introduced at a late stage;?6 and it may 
well be that the most substantial of these changes was the 
addition of Raoul and Kantakouzenos to the embassy’s 
personnel.?? 

It is, in my view, possible to identify these two personages. 
‘Raoul’ is in all probability Constantine Rhales Palaiologos, a 
relative of the Emperor Manuel II, who between 1403 and 1409 
was the emperor's envoy in Spain and France, charged with 
collecting financial aid for the defence of Constantinople. 
Martin I, King of Aragon, at the behest of Charles VI of France, 
had promised to provide aid to Constantinople; an enterprise 
which, it was hoped, would be facilitated by the sale of 
indulgences decreed for the same purpose in the Aragonese 
lands by the Avignonese anti-pope Benedict XIII. But things did 
not go as smoothly as was hoped: the Spaniards showed 
themselves less than enthusiastic when it came to disbursing 
funds; and there were cases of scandalous misappropriation of 
collected moneys. In an effort to break this deadlock, Manuel II, 
then on his homeward journey from Paris, sent in 1403 his 
relative, Constantine Rhales Palaiologos, as his ambassador to 
Aragon. During the next few years we find Constantine, at times 
accompanied by his son Theodore, in Aragon, Catalonia, 
Navarre and France.?* However, as a fund-collector he seems 
to have been somewhat ineffective, for in 1409 Manuel II 
revoked his prerogatives and replaced him as chief fund-raiser in 


26. For this reason I find it difficult to accept Darrouzés’ description of the 
extant text as ‘une minute préparatoire’ (p. 132, n. 41). 

27. A second marginal note, of no great substance, refers to the agreement 
between Manuel II and John VII: MM, II, p. 360; Darrouzés, op. cit., p. 132, n. 
41; Barker, op. cit., p. 204, n. 4. 

28. Ina document issued in Barcelona on 25 September 1404, King Martin 
describes ‘Contastinus Rali et Theodorus Rali eius filius Paleologii’ as 'affines 
et ambassaiatores excellentissimi imperatoris Contastinopolis': Diplomatari de 
ÜlOrient Català (1301-1409), ed. A. Rubió i Lluch (Barcelona, 1947), p. 702; cf. 
ibid., pp. 697, 703, 709. Cf. C. Marinesco, ‘Du nouveau sur les relations de 
Manuel II Paléologue (1891-1425) avec l'Espagne', Atti dello VIII Congresso 
Internazionale di studi bizantini (Palermo 3-10 Aprile 1951), I (Rome, 1953), pp. 
420-36; S. Cirac Estopanan, Bizancio y España. La unión, Manuel II Paleólogo y sus 
recuerdos en Espana (Barcelona, 1952), pp. 54-9, 122; Barker, op. cit., pp. 
255-7; S. Fassoulakis, The Byzantine Family of Raoul-Ral(l)es (Athens, 1973), pp. 
66-7, no. 53; Dölger, Regesten, V, p. 90, nos. 3297, 3298. 
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France by the celebrated scholar and diplomatist, Manuel 
Chrysoloras.? We know nothing of the early career of 
Constantine Rhales Palaiologos. But the type of work he 
performed as Manuel II's envoy in Spain between 1403 and 
1409 makes it highly probable that he was the ‘Raoul’ who was 
sent in 1400 to collect funds in Russia. 

The Kantakouzenos of the marginal note can likewise be 
identified without much difficulty. He is no doubt Theodore 
Palaiologos Kantakouzenos (Cantacuzenus), ‘uncle’ (@etoc) of 
the Emperor Manuel II, who on 1 July 1397 was sent by Manuel 
to King Charles VI of France, bearing a letter requesting help for 
besieged Constantinople and describing the dangers which the 
Christian world would face if the Byzantine capital were to fall. 
On 27 December 1398 he was made a citizen of Venice. He died 
in 1410.3! In his letter to Charles VI Manuel II describes 
Theodore as ‘ambassiatorem nostrum strenuum et 
desideratissimum | avunculum, imperii nostri nobilem et 


29. J. Berger de Xivrey, 'Mémoire sur la vie et les ouvrages de l'empereur 
Manuel Paléologue’, Mémoires de l'Institut de France, XIX (1858), p. 152. Cf. C. 
Marinesco, op. cit., pp. 434-5. 

30. 'Paoól, the older form of the name (a contraction of Rudolfus or 
Rodulfus), continued to be used as late as the seventeenth century; in 
Constantinople it was preserved as late as the end of the fourteenth. By the 
middle of the fourteenth century, however, it begins to appear frequently in its 
hellenized form ‘PaAng (later ‘PéAAnc). See Fassoulakis, op. cit., pp. 4-5. Ina 
document issued by the Byzantine Patriarchate in October 1399, the same 
person is referred to forty-eight times as ó '"PaoíA (MM, II, pp. 304-12), and 
only once (p. 309) as ó ‘PdAnc. Two other candidates for identification with ó 
‘Paova of the marginal note might be considered. The first is Constantine’s 
son, Theodore Rhales Palaiologos. He accompanied his father on the mission 
to Spain, where he apparently remained until 1410: Diplomatari de l’Orient 
Català, pp. 702, 708, 709; Marinesco, op. cit., p. 488; Barker, op. cit., p. 256; 
Fassoulakis, op. cit., p. 67, no. 54. However, as a younger man and a less 
experienced diplomat, he would have cut a less impressive figure than his 
father in the Russian embassy of 1400. This is not an adequate reason for 
eliminating the son: yet the father remains the stronger candidate. 

Another possible, but far less convincing, candidate is Manuel (Palaiologos) 
Raoul or Rales, mentioned (forty-nine times) in the above-mentioned 
document of the Patriarchate of 1399: MM, II, pp. 304-12, cf. Fassoulakis, op. 
cit., pp. 56-7, no. 41. Though an oikeios of the Emperor Manuel II, he seems, 
by comparison with the two professional diplomats cited above, a somewhat 
marginal figure. 

31. Dólger, Regesten, V, p. 85, no. 3269; D. M. Nicol, The Byzantine Family of 
Kantakouzenos (Cantacuzenus) ca. 1 100—1460. A Genealogical and Prosopographical 
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circumspectum virum atque sapientem et expertum"? The 
precise degree of relationship between Manuel II and Theodore 
Palaiologos Kantakouzenos is disputed. There is no doubt 
that the term 6eioc was frequently used, particularly in the late 
Byzantine period, in the sense of 'cousin'.?* Whatever his exact 
relationship to the emperor, Theodore  Palaiologos 
Kantakouzenos was clearly a person of standing in Byzantine 
society; and Hunger rightly describes him as a ‘grand 
seigneur'.?5 

It would be interesting to know whether the concluding 
section of the existing draft was incorporated into the final 
version of the pittakion. It contains a remarkable statement. In 
the interest of his fund-raising campaign, the Metropolitan 
Cyprian was to assure his Russian flock that it was more 
important to contribute money for the defence of 
Constantinople 'than to perform works of charity, to give alms 
to the poor, and to redeem prisoners. . . . For this holy City is 
the pride, the support, the sanctification and the glory of the 
Christians in the whole inhabited world'.*6 


Study (Washington, D.C., 1968), pp. 165-6; H. Hunger, Johannes Chortasmenos 
(ca. 1370-ca. 1436/37). Briefe, Gedichte und Kleine Schriften. Einleitung, Regesten, 
Prosopographie, Text (Wiener Byzantinistische Studien, VII [Vienna, 1969]), pp. 
106—7. Barker, op. cit., pp. 154-7. 

32. Barker, op. cit., pp. 155, 488-9. 

33. Hunger (Johannes Chortasmenos, pp. 106—7) believes that Theodore was 
the son of the co-emperor Matthew Kantakouzenos and thus Manuel II's first 
cousin. Nicol is sceptical, and points out that there is no real evidence that 
Matthew had a son named Theodore ('The Byzantine Family of 
Kantakouzenos. Some Addenda and Corrigenda’, DOP, XXVII (1973), 
312~13). Nicol does, however, accept that Hunger was right to reject his earlier 
identification of the  emperor's relative with another Theodore 
Kantakouzenos, who is described by Demetrios Kydones as Manuel's oíAoc, 
and who helped Manuel to defend Thessalonica against the Turks. Cf. G. T. 
Dennis, ‘The Reign of Manuel II Palaeologos in Thessalonica, 1882-1387’ 
(Orientalia Christiana Analecta, CLIX [Rome, 1960]), pp. 71-2, n. 52. 

34. See St. Binon, ‘A propos d'un prostagma inédit d'Andronic III 
Paléologue', BZ, XXXVIII (1988), 146—55; V. Laurent, 'Le Vaticanus Latinus 
4789. Histoire et alliances des Cantacuzénes aux XIVe-XVe siécles', REB, IX 
(1952), 82. 

$5. Hunger, Johannes Chortasmenos, p. 107. 

36. MM, II, p. 361. The word used for ‘works of charity’ is Aerrovpyíac; both 
Pavlov and Barker (see n. 4, above) mistranslate it as ‘liturgies’. 
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In the last resort the most curious feature of the Byzantine 
mission to Russia in 1400 is its personnel. The last-minute 
addition of Constantine Rhales Palaiologos and of Theodore 
Palaiologos Kantakouzenos, both relatives of the Emperor 
Manuel II and high-ranking officials of the Empire, 
transformed a conventional fund-raising operation, to be 
carried out by ecclesiastics, into a Grand Embassy. What were 
the reasons for this transformation? Was the Empire, whose 
capital lay under siege, so desperately in need of money that its 
government threw in its most qualified and prestigious 
diplomatists, in an attempt to obtain from Russia as much 
money as possible, and in the shortest possible time? Or were 
these two members of the imperial family, together with the 
archbishop of Bethlehem, who was an old hand at East 
European affairs, given some other, and more secret, 
commission? Unless new evidence comes to light, we shall never 
know. 


Christ Church, 
Oxford 
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Cavafy's Sensual City: A Question 
PHILIP SHERRARD 


In his perceptive book, Cavafy’s Alexandria (Cambridge, Mass., 
1976), Edmund Keeley describes how Cavafy's major poetic 
preoccupation during the years 1911 to 1921 was the 
delineation of a mythical city called Alexandria and of the 
Greek, or Hellenic, way of life it represents. An essential element 
in this way of life is its erotic style, which is explicitly 
homosexual; and it is through his poems on erotic themes that 
Cavafy slowly and deliberately builds his image of Alexandria as 
the Sensual City. His method of doing this is particular. In 
depicting other features of his mythical city Cavafy locates his 
poems in that ancient Hellenistic world of which Alexandria was 
the centre. Most of his erotic poetry, on the other hand, speaks 
of episodes and relationships in contemporary Alexandria, the 
city in which Cavafy actually lived. Indeed, all the poetry which 
Cavafy wrote that is located in contemporary Alexandria deals 
with erotic themes to the exclusion of all others. And it is with 
the help of this poetry that Cavafy builds up his image. 

Yet this is not all. For although Cavafy began writing this 
personal erotic poetry, set in contemporary Alexandria, in 1904, 
he did not begin publishing it until 1912—until, that is to say, 
he had made what appears to be this conscious decision to create 
his *myth' of Alexandria. Even then he did not publish it in a 
single collection. On the contrary, in the years that followed 
1912 he began to insert one or two of these contemporary erotic 
poems among those set in ancient Alexandria which composed 
each of his annual groupings distributed during these years to 
his select company of readers. He did this apparently so that his 
readers would have before them a more-or-less continuous 
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image of the erotic life—the specifically homosexual erotic 
life—of contemporary Alexandria alongside the historical and 
mythical world of ancient Alexandria which his other poems 
served to create. And itis to be noted that these other poems also 
include erotic poems, notably the five Alexandrian 'epitaphs' 
published between 1914 and 1918, each commemorating a 
young man both directly identified with ancient Alexandria and 
notorious as an object of that homosexual love which Cavafy is 
concerned to present as the Alexandrian kind of love par 
excellence. 

What is Cavafy's purpose in adopting this somewhat 
elaborate procedure? Keeley himself discerns two inter-related 
motives. First, it serves Cavafy's version of the mythical 
method—the manipulation of a continuous parallel between 
contemporaneity and antiquity through what James Joyce 
called two-plane writing. But the major thematic purpose, 
Keeley writes, *was to underline areas of continuity, even of 
identity, between past and present in the erotic experience of the 
lovers portrayed, while at the same time underlining the vast 
differences between past and present in the station and social 
value of these lovers. Put in its simplest terms, the lovers of 
Cavafy's ancient Alexandria are not only accepted by their 
society, but are often depicted as representing the best which 
that society has to offer... whereas Cavafy's contemporary 
lovers are generally depicted as impoverished outcasts.’ 

This is true so far as it goes. But I wonder whether it is not 
possible to push it a little further—whether, indeed, it must not 
be pushed a little further if one is to grasp its significance more 
fully. If Cavafy was as self-conscious and deliberate in this 
procedure as Keeley maintains (and there is no reason to doubt 
it), then it may well be that Cavafy had a motive, conscious or 
unconscious, that went beyond both the underlining of areas 
of continuity between past and present and the contrasting of 
the status of the homosexual lover in the ancient and modern 
city. Indeed, it may well be that this underlining and contrast- 
ing were themselves intended to serve this further purpose. 
One must remember that Cavafy's mythical city—his ancient 
Alexandria with the Greek way of life it represents—is in a sense 
his ideal city. It embodies and expresses the values of the best 
type of human society and behaviour. It provides a norm and a 
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standard according to which other societies, other patterns of 
human behaviour, may be assessed and judged. And this applies 
also to the type of love to which the city is dedicated. That too for 
Cavafy is the ideal type of love. It is the highest that society and 
indeed human life itself have to offer. It is not the exception, still 
less is it a corruption. On the contrary, it is the standard, the 
norm. When man is that ‘best of all things, Hellenic’, his 
eroticism is homosexual. 

What I am suggesting, then, is that Cavafy's device of 
inserting his poems on contemporary erotic themes into those 
annual groupings devoted to the creation of his ‘myth’ of 
ancient Alexandria not only underlines the status to which the 
noblest, the most normal form of eroticism has been reduced in 
the modern world. It also highlights the moral shoddiness and 
degradation of a society which, like that of contemporary 
Alexandria, does not value and acclaim homosexual eroticism 
in the way in which, according to Cavafy's ‘myth’, it was valued 
and acclaimed in the ideal society of ancient Alexandria. The 
effect therefore of Cavafy's device is not only to suggest that 
homosexual eroticism is entirely normal—is indeed as superior 
to heterosexual eroticism as ancient Alexandrian society is to 
contemporary Alexandrian society; it is also to judge this 
modern society in that it fails to recognize this because it is 
bigoted and has ‘all its values wrong’. In other words, Cavafy's 
purpose is moral and didactic in the fullest and strictest sense. 

Yet it is precisely at this point that a question arises. Of the 
rare utterances that Cavafy made about himself, perhaps the 
most emphatic is his claim that he might have been an historian: 
'A hundred and twenty-five voices within me cry that I might 
have been an historian.' True or not, his poetry and his poetic 
method support his claim. Perhaps there has never been a poet 
who has dedicated himself so devotedly to recreating in his 
poetry a past historical epoch and its character. And he does it 
with such minute attention to detail. All his historical 
poems—the incidents and circumstances to which his poetry 
refers—are carefully researched. They all—or nearly all—have 
their sources. They can ina sense be verified. Indeed, one might 
say that this effect of historical verisimilitude is essential to 
Cavafy’s method and to the purpose it is intended to fulfil. His 
mythical city, his ancient Alexandria and its way of life, are, he 
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must convince us, not fantasy, not mere fiction or a dream- 
world, but correspond to an historical actuality. If they are to 
function as an objective correlative, and so to provide moral and 
didactic criteria according to which contemporary society can 
be judged, they must themselves be presented as objective and as 
embodying these criteria. Had they not embodied them—or 
were the reader not persuaded that they embodied them—then 
these criteria would be inoperative and Cavafy's purpose would 
be defeated. And the point is that Cavafy succeeds in convincing 
the reader that they were embodied in the ancient Alexandrian 
world and its way of life, and so do possess a pragmatic validity, 
because of the enormous precautions he takes to appear as an 
authentic historian. It is in this way that he convinces the reader 
of the historical verisimilitude of his ancient Alexandria. And if 
the reader should doubt it, then he can check the facts for 
himself—or at least consult the copious historical notes which 
Cavafy's conscientious editors have provided. 

So it is that the reader of Cavafy's poetry, convinced of the 
historical basis, even historical authenticity, of this portrait of 
Alexandria and its way of life, is persuaded too that its erotic 
proclivities and values, as Cavafy conveys them, are equally 
based in historical actuality, are equally authentic. They too are 
part and parcel of an historical way of life, of an historical 
society. Homosexuality in this society really was the norm. It 
really was acknowledged as the best form of love that that society 
could offer. It was the ideal—an ideal actually lived out in 
practice. If other aspects of this Alexandrian world possess 
historical verisimilitude, why not this aspect also? And because 
it does possess it—because the reader is persuaded that it does 
possess it—and so is an actual lived value, it too can provide an 
effective criterion according to which a society that debases its 
status, and offers as the norm other forms of love, can be judged 
and morally condemned. 

But—and this is the question—did this particular form of 
eroticism in fact possess that status in the ancient Alexandrian 
world which it must be accorded if Cavafy's moral and didactic 
purpose is to be effective? I personally do not know the answer. 
But I suspect that it did not. I suspect that Cavafy, in adopting 
his particular procedure for publishing his erotic poems, was 
attempting a deliberate sleight of hand. He was attempting to 
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create an impression which he knew to be, historically speaking, 
a false one but which he had to create in order to establish 
the pragmatic validity of the erotic criterion he wished to 
promote. I am not suggesting of course that homosexuality was 
vilified and outlawed in the ancient Alexandria as it was in 
Cavafy's contemporary Alexandria. But did it have that status 
which it appears to have in Cavafy's *myth'? Was it not much 
more a kind of convention—a convention with no greater 
distinction, or opprobrium, attached to it than in later societies 
was attached to the convention of keeping a dancing girl before 
one married and settled down? As Proust puts it, the shepherd 
in Theocritus who sighs for love of a boy is in no way more 
singular than the other shepherd whose flute sounds for 
Amaryllis: both are simply conforming to the customs of the 
time. Certainly, a Hellenistic novel like that of the Alexandrian, 
Achilles Tatius, presents us with a range of heterosexual erotic 
possibilities, fully exploited by the young men of that world, not 
one of which gets so much as a mention in Cavafy's canon. And 
are there authentic prototypes for those five Alexandrian 
‘epitaphs’ to which Cavafy was at such pains to give the 
appearance of historical authenticity, and which are so crucial to 
the creation of the image of his Sensual City? And does this 
image itself, together with the erotic poems (whether set in 
ancient or contemporary Alexandria) which go into its building, 
represent anything more than a dream-world, poignant but 
pathetic, whose increasingly lonely denizen, compelled all his 
life to conceal his tendencies from others and even perhaps at 
times to disguise them to himself, can find redress only in a 
stance of moral superiority (courageous, genuine and entirely 
justified) which at least allows him to condemn the society that 
has crippled him so cruelly? 

Limni, 

Evia, 

Greece 
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Cities of Heraclius 


THOMAS S. BROWN, ANTHONY BRYER 
and DAVID WINFIELD 


The Hellenistic and Roman passion for founding, or renaming, 
Eastern cities in honour of their rulers abated only with the 
decline of urban life itself under the Byzantines, although it was 
never entirely forgotten.! The last notable example seems to be 
the tragi-comic career of Tralles (Aydin) as Andronikopolis or 
Palaiologopolis in 1278-82.? But the last emperor to have 
notably bestowed his (or his family's) name on cities with the old 
gusto seems to have been Heraclius. It was perhaps part of a 
recognizable pattern of traits—the complex naming of his sons, 
the family groups on his coins, the concern for his own title, the 
quest for the True Cross, and the style of his victory despatch 
from Nineveh—in which one may glimpse in Heraclius a 
relentless and self-conscious sense of dynasty and historicity. 

Our offering to Sir Steven Runciman concerns three cities of 
Heraclius, renamed in, or after, his reign: (1) Herakleioupolis 
(now Beduhtun), where we argue that he did not winter in 625; 
(2) Herakleia (now Arakli), where we suggest that Heraclius (II) 
(Heraclonas) was born in 626; and (g) Heracliana civitas (a 
forerunner of Venice), which we propose was not named in 
Heraclius' honour until centuries after his death. Anthony Bryer 

1. A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 284-602 (Oxford, 1964), II, p. 
719; HI, pp. 226-7, n. 16; D. Claude, Die Byzantinische Stadt im 6. Jahrhundert 
(Munich, 1969), pp. 204—6. 

3. George Pachymeres, De Michaele et Andronico Palaeologis (CSHB), 1, pp. 
468—74; Nicephorus Gregoras, Byzantina Historia (CSHB), 1, pp. 142-4; D. M. 
Nicol, The Last Centuries of Byzantium, 1261-1453 (London, 1972), pp. 91-2. 


$. On this title, see I. Shahid, "The Iranian factor in Byzantium during the 
reign of Heraclius', DOP, XXVI (1972), 293-320. 
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is responsible for Sections I and II, and T. S. Brown for Section 
III, but to David Winfield falls the distinction of having 
discovered and identified the Herakleia first published in 
Section II. 


I 

Where was Heraclius in 625? The case of Herakleioupolis 

In ‘A Chronological Note on the First Persian Campaign of 
Heraclius',* N. Oikonomides extracted a firm date from George 
of Pisidia's nebulous poem on the subject: that of the lunar 
eclipse of 28 July 622, which so discomforted the Persians in the 
Pontos. Oikonomides left Heraclius back in Constantinople 
and his army wintering, perhaps ‘in Armenia’. Quite how, in 
these obscure years, Heraclius organized a new army ‘in the 
region of the themes —we forbear to comment on 
Theophanes' notorious phrase—remains in dispute. But his 
movements, although equally ill-documented, were on the 
firmer ground of Antolia. He stood midway between the 
vestiges of the late Roman defence system, the Itineraria and 
Notitia Dignitatum of the past, and the beginnings of the 
Byzantine defence system and Constantine Porphyrogenitus' list 
of aplekta (Byzantine military assembly fields) of the future. Even 
if neither type of source can help elucidate Heraclius' military 
administration, geography dictates that either, or both, should 
provide parallels for his invasion and supply routes, and 
assembly and strong points. For example, Heraclius opened his 
first Persian campaign on 6 April 622 by landing at Pylai 
(?Gómlek), on the Gulf of Nikomedeia (Izmit), so initiating 
what was to become one of the commonest Byzantine military 
entry points to Anatolia. Logically it would lead to 
Theodosioupolis (Karin, now Erzurum), via Dorylaion 

4. BMGS, I (1975), 1-9. 

5. Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, I (Leipzig, 1888; reprinted 
Hildesheim, 1963), p. 303; on which see now N. Oikonomides ‘Les premieres 
mentions des thémes dans la chronique de Théophane', ZRVI, XVI (1975), 
1-8. 

6. Hitherto Helenopolis seems to have been favoured; later the First 
Crusaders used Kibotos. Most references in W. M. Ramsay, The Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor (London, 1890; reprinted Amsterdam, 1962), pp. 187, 
201, 211, 352 n. Pylai could be no more than the military port of Helenopolis 
(cf. Procopius, Anecdota, XXX, 8), but is not recorded before 622. 
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(Eskişehir) and Bathys Rhyax, among other aplekta; the 
destination of Caesarea (Kayseri), suggested by Oikonomides, 
would equally be in order. 

Heraclius may have opened his second Persian campaign on 
25 March 623.’ This time, he and his empress Martina began at 
Nikomedeia, only 7o km. by water from Pylai, but offering a 
new series of routes which, logically, would have led to the old 
Roman base of Satala (Sadak) via the future aplekton of Dazimon. 


7. The sources, which are of the sort which fall into pieces in the hand, are, 
in more or less chronological order of compilation: George of Pisidia, Poemi, 
I. Panegirici epici, ed. A. Pertusi (Ettal, 1959), esp. pp. 109, 129, 188-9, who was 
an eyewitness of the 622 campaign, but there are no eyewitness accounts of che 
remaining Persian campaigns: Chronicon Paschale (CSHB), 1, pp. 714-26; 
Antiochus Strategus, monk of St. Sabas, La prise de Jérusalem par les Perses en 614, 
ed. G. Garitte (CSCO, CCII-CCIII, Louvain, 1960) (Georgian), Expugnationis 
Hierosolymae A.D. 614, ed. G. Garitte (CSCO, CCCLX-CCCLXI, Louvain, 
1973) (Arabic), and F. C. Conybeare, ‘Antiochus Strategos’ Account of the 
Sack of Jerusalem in A.D. 614', EHR, XXV (1910), 502-17 (incomplete English 
trans.); Histoire d'Héraclius par l'evéque Sebeös, trans. F. Macler (Paris, 1904), esp. 
pp. 62, 80-84 (Armenian); In hymnum Acathistum, MPG, CXII, 1849; 
Theophanes, Chronographia I, esp. pp. 302-7; Nicephorus, Archbishop of 
Constantinople, Opuscula Historica, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1904), esp. p. 15; 
George the Monk, Chronicon, ed. C. de Boor, II (Leipzig, 1904), esp. p. 670; 
Eutychius, Patriarch of Alexandria, Annales, pars posterior, ed. L. Cheikho 
(Beirut and Paris, 1909), esp. pp. 2, 12 (Arabic), and MPG, CXI, 1087-88 (Latin 
trans.); Leo Grammaticus, Chronographia (CSHB), esp. pp. 150—1; The History of 
the Caucasian Albanians by Movszs Dasxuranci, trans. C. J. F. Dowsett (London, 
1961), esp. pp. 78-87 (Armenian); M. G. Djanishvili, Sbornik Materialov diia 
opisaniia i plemen Kavkaze, XVII (Tblisi, 1900), esp. pp. 17, 44-5, now best 
approached through M. Van Esbroeck, 'Une chronique de Maurice à 
Héraclius dans un récit des sièges de Constantinople,’ Bedi Kartlisa, XXXIV 
(1976), 74-96, esp. 82, 93 (Georgian) and the Georgian Annals, trans. M. 
Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, I [St. Petersburg, 1849], esp. p. 229; cf. C. 
Toumanoff, Studies in Christian Caucasian History [Georgetown, 1978], pp. 
390-3); and George Cedrenus, Historiarum Compendium (CSHB), esp. pp. 
719-20. Theophanes and Leo Grammaticus use George of Pisidia and 
Cedrenus uses George the Monk; only Theophanes (p. 184) is at all specific 
about where Heraclius wintered in 625; in 626 those mentioning the birth of 
Heraclius (II) (Heraclonas) include Nicephorus (d. 829) and the Georgian. 
Older analyses of this farrago include L. Drapeyron, L'empereur Héraclius et 
l'empire byzantin au VIIe siècle (Paris, 1869), pp. 131—286; and A. Pernice, 
L'imperatore Eraclio (Florence, 1905), pp. 111—82. An excellent recent account, 
which identifies on the ground the havoc caused by the Persians, is C. Foss, 
"The Persians in Asia Minor and the end of Antiquity', EHR, CCCLVII (1975), 
721-47. 
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The fact that Heraclius went to Theodosioupolis instead— 
therefore probably crossing the Halys (Kizil Irmak) at Sebasteia 
(Sivas)—is not, however, surprising. He did not have Ramsay 
with him. The northern road systems run close and, at one 
crucial point, Bathys Rhyax (on the Pylai-Theodosioupolis 
route) and Dazimon (on the Nikomediea-Satala route), lie only 
55 km. apart. From Theodosioupolis, Manandjan has led 
Heraclius’ army along Peutinger routes all over Armenia.® 
Winter 625 brought Heraclius west again, safe into untroubled 
Pontos. Theophanes specifies that he passed through Sebasteia 
and wintered on the other side of the Halys.? 

North and west of Sebasteia, on the other side of the Halys, 
two tributaries of the river form connected valley plains in the 
shape of a letter Y. The modern Cebilirmak (formerly 
Yildizirmak) reaches 48 km. north to Pedachthoe (now 
Beduhtun), and the modern Kalinirmak stretches west to 
modern Yildizeli (formerly Yenihan), 37 km. from Sebasteia. 

Pedachthoe stands above the end of the valley at over 1515 
m., and below the modern Yildiz Dag, a striking conical 
mountain of 2537 m., which can be snow-bound in mid-May. 
Hagiography and epigraphy reveal that Pedachthoe was a 
monastic settlement serving pilgrims to the mountain, which 
was sacred and peopled with ascetics of both sexes. One local 
cult was unusual, even by Pontic standards. Every 17 July, the 
feast of St. Athenogenes, a hind would enter Pedachthoe 
church, escorting a fawn, while the gospel was being read. The 
hind was the descendant of a deer befriended by St. 
Athenogenes, chorepiskopos in the place and victim of Diocletian. 
The fawn she brought was annually sacrificed and eaten in 
commemoration of the martyr. Bollandists were sceptical of the 
tale, but (equally predictably) it fascinated Franz Cumont, who 
related it to a pagan past and to the midsummer rites of his own 
day on the Yildiz Dag, a mountain of stars." 


8. Ja. A. Manandjan, 'Mariruty persidskih pohodov imperatora Iraklija’, 
VV, III (1950), 133-53. 

9. Theophanes, Chronographia, I, p. 314. 

10. F. Cumont, 'L'archevéché de Pédachtoé et le sacrifice du Faon', B, VI 
(1931), 521-93; the same and E. Cumont, ‘Voyage d'exploration 
archéologique dans le Pont et la Petite Arménie’, Studia Pontica, II (Brussels, 
1906), 233; AASS, July, IV, p. 219; Synaxarium CP, cols. 825-6. 
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One would be hard put to link such a place and such goings- 
on with Heraclius if Pedachthoe had not been awarded, out of 
the blue, an autocephalous archbishopric before 640 
(represented at the Councils of 681 and 787), together with a 
new name: 'HpaxAeioózoAic.!! As early as 1740, LeQuien drew 
the obvious conclusion that the 'Civitas fuit ab Heraclio 
imperatore appellata quo tempore adversus Persas bellum 
gerebat’.!? But Cumont and Laurent did not think twice when 
they carried the argument a stage further, by making Heraclius 
not only establish the archbishopric and rename the place in 
625, but winter his army there too.!? Pedachthoe's real claim to 
elevation was surely as guardian of a monastic mountain. It is 
hardly, even by Byzantine standards, a polis, and is the last place 
on which to winter an army. Like so many myth-bound and 
numinous regions, the caves and retreats of the high, cold Yildiz 
Daf are attractive to ascetics because they are frankly 
inconvenient to those on secular business. Heraclius had every 
reason to go to Herakleioupolis as a pilgrim (and evidently did 
so), and none as a general seeking winter quarters. But 
Herakleioupolis is surely the clue to where Heraclius did winter, 
for it lay close to what was to be one of the great Byzantine 
aplekta: the elusive Bathys Rhyax. 

Winter quarters and spring aplekta are, for obvious reasons, 
neither in cities (although usually within reach of one), nor on 
bare mountains like the Yildiz Dag. They require good 
communications, low winter grazing or well-watered pastures in 
the hotter seasons, over an extensive area. A good Turkish 
example is the Yassi Çimen of Erzincan.'* A good Byzantine 
example is Dazimon, an area (not a place) name—Strabo's 


11. H. Gelzer, Ungedruckte und ungenügend veröffentlichte Texte der Notitiae 
episcobatuum (Munich, 1901), p. 536, no. 74, p. 592, no. 128, p. 612, no. 20; G. 
Parthey, Hieroclis Synecdemus et Notitiae Graecae Episcopatuum (Berlin, 1866, 
reprinted Amsterdam, 1967), p. 59, no. 75, p. 149, no. 79, p. 158, no. 74, p. 
165, no. 79. It survives until an early fourteenth-century list. 

12. M. LeQuien, Oriens Christianus (Paris, 1740), I, P. 487. 

18. Cumont, B, VI (1931), 522; V. Laurent, Le Corpus des Sceaux de l'Empire 
Byzantin (Paris, 1963), V (1), pp. 660-1; ‘La localité fut ainsi appelée pour 
commémorer le séjour que l'empereur Héraclius y fit avec son armée durant 
l'hiver de 625'. 

14. Where in 1461 Sara Hatun pleaded with the Fatih for her son, Uzun 
Hasan: Tursun Beg, Tarihi Abul Fatih (Istanbul, 1921), p. 101. 
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‘Dazimonites, a fertile plain’, the modern Kaz Ovasi on the Iris 
(Yeşil Irmak) west of Dokeia (Tokat).'® Dazimon, and another 
evident area name, the 'deep gorge' of Bathys Rhyax, both 
figure on Constantine Porphyrogenitus' catalogue of aplekta.'® 
In 1890 Ramsay distinguished the two aplekta as areas, allotting 
Bathys Rhyax to modern Yildizeli (then Yenihan). He was 
followed by Vasiliev (1902) and Anderson (1903). But by also 
(and reasonably) arguing that Dazimon and Bathys Rhyax were 
functionally the same Armeniak aplekton, his inference misled 
Bury (1911), Honigmann (1985) and Canard (1968) to combine 
the two geographically as well. This had not been Ramsay's 
intention. Meanwhile Honigmann and Canard scotched an 
attempt by Tomaschek to move Bathys Rhyax out of the area 
altogether. Huxley's 1975 edition of the aplekta list confirms 
that Dazimon and Bathys Rhax were indeed distinct assembly 
points, frequented by the Armeniak themes for different 
purposes—Bathys Rhyax for a Tephrike (Divrigi) campaign (for 
which the road branches south just before Sebasteia).'* All 
Ramsay's arguments for placing Bathys Rhyax in the Yildizeli 
area still hold good. But although Yildizeli itself stands at the 
junction of the Sebasteian, Dazimonite and Western highways 
and boasts a fourteenth-century caravansary and signs of earlier 
settlement (it is probably the Siara of the Itineraria), the town 
cannot represent the aplekton itself, any more than could 
Herakleioupolis.!? We propose that the actual gorge of Bathys 
Rhyax lay east of Yildizeli, and that by riding to Sebasteia, 
Anderson (among other travellers) unwittingly found himself 


15. Strabo, Geography, XII, iii, 15; A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes 
(Brussels, 1959), p. 148, no. 5; P. Wittek, ‘Von der Byzantinischen zur 
Türkischen Toponymie’, B, X (1935) 58-9. 

16. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis (CSHB), 1, pp. 444-5. 

17. Ramsay, Historical Geography, pp. 76, 14, 220, 263, 266—7, $26, 328; J. G. 
C. Anderson, ‘A Journey of Exploration in Pontus’, Studia Pontica, I (Brussels, 
1903), 39-40; J. B. Bury, "The aplekta of Asia Minor’, Byzantis, II (1911), 218; E. 
Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des Byzantinischen Reiches von 363 bis 1071 (Brussels, 
1935), p. 60 and n. 7; A. A. Vasiliev, ed. M. Canard, Byzance et les Arabes, 11 (1) 
(Brussels, 1968), p. 36 and n. 2. 

18. G. Huxley, ‘A list of aplekta’, GRBS, XVI (1975), 87-93. 

19. Anderson, Studia Pontica, I, pp. 39-40; Cumont, Studia Pontica, II, 
p. 215. 
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there in 1899: ‘From Yeni Khan [i.e. Yildizeli] the road runs 
along the right bank of the Kalan Su [i.e. Kalinirmak] for an 
hour and twenty minutes to the edge ofthe plain, where the river 
enters a gorge (boghaz). Here it crosses to the left bank and, 
emerging from the defile in half an hour, runs over hilly ground 
for an hour and twenty minutes to the Yildiz Tchai' (i.e. 
Cebilirmak).? Today the Samsun-Sivas railway has joined the 
road; of necessity they wriggle along the same route.?! The 
gorge itself is served by a railway station at Mentese, the centre 
of the Y of the Cebilirmak and Kalinirmak valleys, 12 km. 
from Yildizeli, 25 km. from Sebasteia and 33 km. from 
Herakleioupolis. The sacred Yildiz Dag is remotely visible. 

We propose that Bathys Rhyax is best found by taking a ticket 
to Mentese station. We suggest that Heraclius, whatever hand he 
had in creating the Armeniak theme, at least pioneered its major 
aplekton by wintering in the valleys around it (rather than at 
Herakleioupolis) in 625, just as he had pioneered the use of the 
Anatolian entry port of Pylai in 622. And if Bathys Rhyax must . 
be regarded as a descriptive, rather than specific, name, 
Ramsay's suggestion that it is also the ‘cool spring’ of Krya Pege 
is a good one.?? In this case, the last time that a Byzantine army 
used the Bathys Rhyax valleys came when Romanos IV camped 
there before moving on to Sebasteia and his defeat at Mantzikert 
in 1071. 

In 872 the Armeniak and Charsianon theme armies caught 
Chrysocheir and the Paulician forces resting in the Bathys 
Rhyax. Genesios states that they chased them thirty miles, 


20. Anderson, Studia Pontica, I, p. 4o. Other travellers through the gorge 
include: J. M. Kinneir, Journey through Asia Minor, Armenia and Koodistan in the 
years 1813 and 1814 (London, 1918), pp. 555-6; F. Burnaby, On Horseback 
through Asia Minor (London, 1877), I, pp. 279-80; W. J. C. Childs, Across Asia 
Minor on Foot (London, 1917), p. 141: *the deep narrow valley of the Yildiz 
Irmak' (i.e. Cebilirmak), over which travellers habitually noted a handsome 
ten-arch, apparently Seljuk, bridge. 

21. A. Bryer and D. Winfield, *Nineteenth-century monuments in the city 
and vilayet of Trebizond, Part 3’, Archeion Pontou, XXX (1970), 254: “The first 
train did not leave Samsun until 1924, only reaching Sivas in 1932 and setting 
up some sort of record for dilatoriness’. 

22. John Skylitzes, Synopsis historiarum, ed. J. Thurn (Berlin, 1973), p. 691; 
Ramsay, Historical Geography, p. 267. 
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almost to Sebasteia, to a bounos called Constantine.?? Genesios’ 
geography can be shaky. Our Bathys Rhyax is less than thirty 
miles from Sebasteia, but there is no obvious hill or mountain 
there. The most striking one in the region is the Yildiz Dag of 
Herakleioupolis, for which we have no Byzantine name. It lies 
thirty miles away but not in the direction of Sebasteia. There is 
no obvious solution. But dare one suggest that, if its guardian 
archbishopric was named after Heraclius, the mountain was 
named after his son and co-emperor Heraclius the New 
Constantine (III) (613—641)? Heraclius may perhaps have had a 
penchant for commemorating his sons; recently Kent suggested 
that the nine silver ‘David Plates’ may have been commissioned 
for the birth of Heraclius’ third son, David, and these 
propositions may not sound so unlikely when the case of 
Herakleia is considered in Section II.?* 


II 


Where was Heraclius in 626? The case of Herakleia 


In 626 Heraclius moved east from around Bathys Rhyax and 
Herakleioupolis, in the direction of Lazica. He was not fighting 
the Persians, for they were overlooking Constantinople. Indeed 
he seems to have been deliberately avoiding them while he 
recruited his new army, and, apparently finding even that 
insufficient, was casting around for Khazar allies. The 
Nikomedeia and Kyzikos mints re-opened briefly. During this 
time, in no obvious sequence, Martina gave birth to Heraclius 
(II) (Heraclonas), Heraclius made contact with the Khazars, 
whose leaders sailed from Lazica to meet him, and in June he 
seems to have been able to send advice and reinforcements to 
assist in the great Avar-Persian siege of Constantinople which 
was lifted on 10 August 626. But Heraclius was not there to 
rejoice in the deliverance of the City by che Mother of God (and 


23. Joseph Genesios, Regna, (CSHB), p. 124; P. Lemerle, 'L'histoire des 
Pauliciens d'Asic Mineure d'aprés les sources grecques’, Travaux et Mémoires, V 
(1973), 98, 100, 103. 

24. J. Kent, 'Roman Payola', Observer Magazine (27 March 1977), p. 29; cf. 
Wealth of the Roman World A.D. 300—700, ed. J. P. C. Kent and K. S. Painter 
(London, 1977), pp. 104-12. 
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Patriarch Sergios). The Chronicon Paschale records the most 
crucial year in the survival of the City. What Heraclius was doing 
in the Pontos was evidently crucial to the survival of the Empire 
as well, but on that the Chronicon says nothing. One thing is clear: 
Heraclius regarded his Khazar negotiations as more important 
than defending his capital in person, but needed a port 
accessible to both Constantinople and his new allies. Instead of 
returning to Constantinople, or catching the retiring Persians 
from behind (as he had in 622), Heraclius then moved into 
Lazica proper, through the Caucasus, and on to his final 
campaign against the Persians which ended at the battle of 
Nineveh in December 627. Heraclius did not return for his 
triumph in Constantinople until 628 at the earliest. 

There is no contemporary, let alone eye-witness, account of 
his movements in 626. But, with the notable exception of 
Theophanes (d. 818, who offers a clue to where he had been in 
624), all the next generation of chroniclers, Greek, Armenian 
and Georgian, who treat the campaigns in any detail, retain a 
definite (if confused) tradition that at some stage Heraclius took 
ship in the Black Sea. So Baynes proposed shipping him home 
from the 622 campaign by way of Amisos (Samsun)—for which 
there is no evidence.?5 But a better known port is Trebizond. 


25. Seen. 7, and on the mints, M. F. Hendy, ‘On the administrative basis of 
the Byzantine coinage c. 400—. 900 and the reforms of Heraclius’, University of 
Birmingham Historical Journal, XII (1970), 149 and P. D. Whitting, Byzantine Coins 
(London, 1973), p. 182. The Georgian and Armenian chronicles give what 
appears to be a sequence of information on the Khazar negotiations. The 
Georgian chronicle has two disconnected passages on Heraclius in the Pontos 
and at sea. The first (p. 82 in Van Esbroeck's version) is derived from George of 
Pisidia, but the second (p. 93) comes in passages which 'semblent des sutures 
rédactionelles avec quelques détails que nous n'avons pas trouvés ailleurs' (p. 
76). This runs in part: “Cependant le roi Héraclius s'empressa de recruter et de 
rassembler de tous cótés une expédition, et il recruta un peuple innombrable 
de combattants, des nombreuses nations de tous côtés et du Pont-Euxin. . . . 
Il se dirigea avec une multitude innombrable de bateaux, et prit avec lui sa 
femme, et alla à Trébizonde, aux confins de la Mingrélie. Il eut un fils qu'il 
appela Héraclius.' The succeeding passage owes something to Nicephorus (see 
n. 7): ‘Et de là il envoya des messagers avec de nombreux présents au roi des 
Turcs. Or le roi des Turcs recut largement les envoyés d'Héraclius et lui fit un 
pacte d'alliance. . . .' The Khazars’ return visit in 626 is described by Movses 
Dasxuranci (Kaghankatowats’ i): they ‘swooped down like eagles upon the 
great river Kur, and sparing none who came to meet them, made their way 
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Two sources indeed specify Trebizond, but they are unusual: a 
Georgian chronicle (probably compiled in 717-860) in which 
the reference is interpolated, and the Arabic chronicle of 
Eutychios of Alexandria (d. 940).?9 Vasiliev therefore argued 
that Heraclius not only returned from the 622 campaign by way 
of Trebizond (for which there is no other evidence, either), but 
sailed there for his second campaign?! (for which the evidence is 
‘against: commonsense, if not Ramsay, dictates that one does 
not reach Theodosioupolis from Nikomedeia by sailing to 
Trebizond). Vasiliev went on to propose, confusedly but on 
firmer grounds, that Heraclius (II) (Heraclonas) was born 
‘perhaps at Trebizond, at any rate in Lazica'.?* Stratos made this 
‘probably at Trebizond, according to Antiochus the Monk’,”® 
who regrettably does not mention the birth at all. To Trebizond 
also, Baynes brought the Khazar chieftains for their audience of 
Heraclius.?° 

We suspect that commentators have seized upon Trebizond 
for the same reason that Eutychios did and for the very reason 
that argues against Heraclius using it: the place is so wellknown 
that if he did, it should not have escaped the notice of even our 
lame chroniclers. Their geography is vague enough, but Lazica 
(where they agree that he went at some stage in 626, and indeed 
was obliged to if he was to reach Tblisi and the inner Caucasus 
by the end of the year) was as specific an area as Trebizond was a 
place and, pace Vasiliev, Trebizond was not in Lazica. In the 


over the lands of Georgia and Egeria [Lazica] and cut across the great sea up to 
the royal palace. They entered into the presence of the great emperor 
Heraclius, swore mutual oaths each according to his own law, and received 
their instructions from him concerning their expedition which no one 
suspected’: trans. Dowsett, p. 87-the translator is unaccountably against either 
Heraclius or the Khazars taking ship: see p. 78, n. 4. 

26. N. H. Baynes, ‘The military operations of the emperor Heraclius’, Part 
VI, The United Service Magazine, XLVII (1913), 404. 

27. A. A. Vasiliev, “Notes on the history of Trebizond in the seventh 
century’, Eis mnemen Spyridonos Lamprou (Athens, 1935), 82; cf. Foss, p. 727. 

28. Vasiliev, p. 33. 

29. A. N. Stratos, trans. M. Ogilvie-Grant, Byzantium in the Seventh Century, 
I. 602-634 (Amsterdam, 1968), p. 176, 

30. Baynes, Part IX, The United Service Magazine, XLVII (1918), 666: ‘it is 
certain that the imperial residence mentioned by our authority was not 
Constantinople'. See n. 25 above. 
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early seventh century Lazica was still where Procopius had left it: 
round the Phasis (Poti).?! Later medieval Lazica is a different 
matter, for old Lazica lost its identity with its monarchy in the 
next century and, ironically, it was those Laz who were trapped 
within the tenth-century Byzantine borders who survive today, 
bringing Lazistan from old Lazica with them in the direction of 
Trebizond.?? 

Putting aside the achievements of saints, later medieval land 
traffic between Trebizond and Heraclius's Lazica was slow even 
by Byzantine standards: in the order of 10714: 5 km. a day. From 
Trebizond to the Phasis would have taken about three weeks to 
one month through territory which was no longer in Byzantine 
hands beyond Rhizaion (Rize).?? So the most obvious (and only) 
time Heraclius himself need have taken ship would have been in 
626 from Byzantine territory to Lazica, the gate to his Caucasian 
campaign; it would have been a voyage of no more than five 
days. Parts of his army and its supplies may well, however, have 
been seaborne from Constantinople in 622 or 623 and the speed 
with which he could despatch advice and troops to assist 
Constantinople in 626 implies a sea voyage. The Persians 
arrived at Chalcedon in early June; Heraclius apparently heard 
the news and sent reinforcements to the city by 29 June 626.°* 
Later medieval figures for the Trebizond-Constantinople 
voyage fall between 5 and 21 days.*5 

The success of the 622 campaign depended upon Byzantine 
supply lines penetrating behind the Persians after they had 
entered Anatolia: in other words, not west through Anatolia 
and the Persians and the cities they had ravaged, but north to the 


31. Procopius, Wars, VIII, i, 5-19; ii, 1-33. 

32. See A. Bryer, ‘Some notes on the Laz and Tzan,' Bedi Kartlisa, Part I, 
XXI-XXII (1966), 174-95; Part II, XXIII-XXIV (1967), 129-36. 

88. In 1877 the 203 km. from Makraigialou (Kemalpasa) to Trebizond was 
covered in fourteen days; in 1405 the 60 km. from near the 'Cauo d’croxe’ 
(Eski Pazar) to Trebizond was covered in six days. See Od. Lampsides, *Michael 
tou Panaretou peri ton Megalon Komnenon’, Archeion Pontou, XXII (1958), 78, 
and Ruy Gonzales Clavijo, his embassy from Henry III of Castille to Tamburlaine the 
Great at Samarkand, 1403-1406, trans. G. Le Strange (London, 1928), p. 336. 

34. That is, if the chronology of F. Barišić is correct: ‘Le siège de 
Constantinople par les Avares et les Slaves en 626’, B, XXIV (1954), 878, 391. 

35. See A. Bryer, ‘The Latins in the Euxine', XVe Congrés International 
de'Etudes Byzantines, Rapports et Co- Rapports, I, g (Athens, 1976), p. 4. 
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Pontos, which was one of the few areas which remained 
unscathed throughout and could offer Heraclius shelter in 625 
and 626. The Georgian chronicle makes this clear. But whereas 
we have looked to the future aplekta for where Heraclius 
wintered in 625, we should look to the sources of the past for 
where he moved in 626: the vestiges of the old defence system 
and stations of the Notita Dignitatum reveal still intact supply 
lines. The most obvious of these is the Trebizond-Satala axis of 
the old Legio XV Apollinaris. Satala had been strongly 
refortified in the previous century; the Persians had reached, 
but do not seem to have taken, it in 608 and it should have been 
Heraclius' forward base from his Pontic retreats. But even in 
later Roman times it was realised that Trebizond does not offer 
Satala its most direct access to the sea. Its natural port is (Sou-) 
Sourmaina, 27 km. east of Trebizond and 101 km. nearer Satala 
over a much more direct route over the Pontic Alps which, by 
taking the Hyssos (Kara Dere) valley, avoids the dog-leg of the 
Zigana Pass or Pontic Gates. After the Byzantine borders had 
shrunk to near Rhizaion, 55 km. east of Sourmaina, by the sixth 
century, the latter became the most easterly coastal station 
which gave access to the interior within the Byzantine limes. 
The route flourished again when the Byzantines held 
Theodosioupolis between the Arab and Seljuk invasions, from 
949 to c. 1080, and when rent collectors from the monastery of 
St. Eugenios in Trebizond preferred to herd their annual supply 
caravans from Paipertes (Bayburt) to Trebizond via Sourmaina 
and the Hyssos valley, rather than ‘direct’ on what has become 
the modern road.’ Strategically, the last time when the 
Sourmaina-Hyssos route to the interior came into its own was 
during the Russian invasion of 1916, when General Yudenich 
feared a Turkish attack on his south flank down the Hyssos, and 
used it for his own on Paipertes.?? 


86. Otto Seeck, Notitia Dignitatum accedunt Notitia Urbis Constantinopolitanae et 
Laterculi Prouinciarum (Berlin, 1874) pp. 84—5; Procopius, Buildings, IIL, iv, 2-5; 
Sebeós, p. 62 (into which I think Foss, p. 722, reads too hard a fate for Satala); 
Studia Pontica, II pp. 342—51; R. Janin, Les églises et les monastéres des grands centres 
byzantins (Paris, 1975), pp. 266—71, 295, 297; T. B. Mitford, ‘Biliotti’s 
Excavations at Satala,’ Anatolian Studies, XXIV (1974), 221-44; its bishopric 
survived until after 1256: Parthey, op. cit., pp. 37, 64, 108, 187, 207, 349; À 
Bryer, ‘Greeks and Türkmens: the Pontic exception,’ DOP, XXIX (1975), 189. 

37. W. E. D. Allenand P. Muratoff, Caucasian Battlefields. A History of the Wars 
on the Turco- Caucasian Border, 1828-1921 (Cambridge, 1953), pp. 380—2, 397-9. 
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So it is hardly surprising to find abundant evidence for a 
military station at Sourmaina on the mouth of the Hyssos. 
There are two related sites. On the coast is a fortress, landing 
place and walled settlement, the surviving remains of which are 
later medieval. But the coastal site cannot have escaped earlier 
use by the second one, which lies just inland, near modern 
Canayer. This is a classically rectangular walled camp, 200 by 
800 metres in size, with four two-storey gates, the upper floor of 
one of which (which could conceivably have served as a chapel) 
has an opus sectile floor. This heavily overgrown site is smaller 
than, but has affinities with, both Satala and the great Roman, 
Byzantine, Georgian and Ottoman rectangular border fortress 
of Apsaros-?Anakouphe-Gonia, now just within the Soviet 
border. Apsaros was abandoned by the sixth century, when our 
camp at Sourmaina would have become the most easterly of the 
stations listed in the Notitia Dignitatum of c. 406-8 still in 
Byzantine hands. But Justinian chose to refortify Rhizaion 
(which is less accessible from Satala), rather than Sourmaina, 
which became a plain kome. Whatever happened to Rhizaion or 
Sourmaina later in the seventh century, they ceased to be 
important when the border advanced to incorporate Apsaros 
again by the tenth century.?* 

The Sourmaina site, or sites, appear under various names. 
There is Arrian's Hyssos limen, a one-cohort place in Trajan's 
time, which establishment it retained as the Ysiporto of the Notitia 
Dignitatum. Elsewhere it is Sourmaina or Sousourmaina 
(modern Sürmene, always a movable capital of its eponymous 
district, finally moved from near old Sourmaina to Hamurgán, 
10 km. to the east, within the last century).?° Sourmaina camp 
may have even been blessed with the blood of a military martyr. 

Reluctantly, for they trail a host of problems in their wake, we 
must introduce at this point a shadowy band of Seven Brothers 


88. TheSourmaina site will be published, and the history of the Apsaros site 
discussed, in the authors’ forthcoming Dumbarton Oaks Study on The 
Byzantine Monuments and Topography of the Pontos. See Procopius, Buildings, HI, 
vii, 3-4; Wars, VIII, ii, 3, 14; F. Uspenskii, 'Starinnaia kriepost' na ust’ ie 
Chorokha’, Bulletin de l'Académie Impérial des Sciences, Vie série, XI (Petrograd, 
February 1917) 168-9; and V. A. Lekvinadze, ‘Material 'i po istorii i 
arkhitekture Apsarskoi kreposti', VV, XX (1961), 225-42. 

39. See n. 36 above, and A. Baschmakoff, La synthése des périples pontiques 
(Paris, 1948), pp. 82—7, 124—5; Procopius, Wars, VIII, ii, 16; and K. Miller, 
Itineraria Romana (Stuttgart, 1916), col. 648. 
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of Lazica, as they struggle up from Satala to their respective 
martyrdoms on the coast, at the orders of Diocletian's 
implacable governor. They are the sort of martyrs whom even 
St. Athenogenes of Pedachthoe and his deer might have 
disowned. But in fact they belong to an apparently related series 
of four Pontic Group Passions with Satalan connections, which 
we will examine elsewhere. Briefly, the series begins respectably 
enough with the fourth -century Passion, Testament and cult of 
the Forty Martyrs of Sebasteia. Their vast fame evidently 
engendered the Passion, Testament and cult of the Five Saints of 
Arauraka (Avarak, or perhaps Asagi Akcali), the most junior 
of whom, St. Eugenios, seems to have been promoted as the 
leader of the Four Saints of Trebizond. This process of what 
might be termed hagiological kidnapping took place by 407-<. 
550. (The earlier date is that of St. John Chrysostom's exile to 
Pityous [Pitsunda], which did for that obscure place what the 
Prince Regent did for Brighton, so that St. Eugenios of 
Trebizond—but not Arauraka—was fashionably exiled there 
and one of the Seven Brothers met his end there; the later date is 
that of the first attestation of St. Eugenios' cult in Trebizond.) 
The Seven of Lazica belong to the same family as the Four of 
Trebizond and Five of Arauraka, but it is difficult to establish 
their precise hagiographical parentage; probably they are the 
most junior. Nor surprisingly, Peeters despaired of their tale as 
a rather unimaginative Greek fabrication. The names of our 
little army of martyts (Phirmos, Phirminos, etc.) are reminiscent 
of those of a hard-pressed novelist who has run out of plausible 
ones for his characters, and Peeters regarded the fact that he 
could find no evidence of their subsequent cult particularly 
damning. But evidence for the cult of the leading martyr has 
since appeared unexpectedly in an Ottoman document, so we 
must take the Seven Brothers more seriously. Significantly they 
did not reach the coast from Satala at Trebizond or even 
Rhizaion, but at a Kaine Parembole between the two. Here St. Eros 
[sic], the first brother, was killed on 22 June. St. Orentios, the 
leading brother, next met his end at Rhizaion, where he was 
buried, on 24 June. The day (also the Baptist’s feast) is 
significant, for in the late ninth century the principal feast of St. 
Eugenios was switched from 21 January to 24 June. The latter 
date was surely more convenient for the caravans from the lands 
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of St. Eugenios which fed its panegyris in Trebizond, via 
Sourmaina, for the Hyssos passes are blocked in January, but 
one suspects that the move was also to pre-empt, or cash in on, 
the Rhizaion fair on the way. Similarly, St. Eugenios of 
Trebizond triumphed over his namesake of Arauraka in the 
eleventh century, through the energetic propaganda of John 
Xiphilinos and when the Turks destroyed the cult centre at 
Arauraka so thoroughly that its very site is in dispute. But St. 
Eugenios evidently did not destroy the cult of his rival at 
Rhizaion too, for a late fifteenth-century defter records the 
existence of a monastery of St. Orentios ('Ayo-Randos?) there, 
which gives some sort of substance to the story. 

The dwindling band of brothers continued to work 
eastwards, like the proverbial ten little Indians. Sometimes they 
set up travel records. One by one they met their ends (and 
provided individual patrons for) stations along the coast until 
the last, St. Longinos, was washed up at Pityous one 28 
July—coincidentally the day of the lunar eclipse of 622. It seems 
likely therefore, that the author of the tale (Peeters refused to 
call it hagiography) intended Sourmaina for the 'New 
Encampment' where St. Eros was martyred, and that the Seven 
Brothers came up from Satala along supply lines which 
Heraclius may have used. The periplus of Byzantine coastal 
stations in the tale should reflect the days of the Notitia 
Dignitatum when they still stretched up to Pityous and old Lazica, 
and a similar ghost catalogue lurks in versions of the wanderings 
of St. Andrew, but at what stage would Sourmaina have become 
a ‘new’ encampment? Sourmaina had become a kome, not a 
parembole, by the sixth century: was its encampment 
subsequently rebuilt as ‘new’ ?*° 


40. AASS, June, IV (Antwerp, 1707), pp. 809-11; June, V (Paris-Rome, 
1867), pp. 694—6; Synaxarium CP, p. 767; cf. St. Andrew's supposed visit to the 
place in MPG, CXX, 241; Procopius, Buildings, III, vii, 1; Pleeters], ‘La légende 
de S. Orentius et de ses six frères martyrs’, AB, LVI (1938), 241—64; M. T. 
Gökbilgin, ‘XVI, yüzyil baslarinda Trabzon livasi ve doğu Karadeniz bölgesi’, 
BTTK, XXVI (1962), p. 321 (on ‘Ayo-Randos’). The problem is complicated by 
the fact that the Notitia Dignitatum lists both as Ysiporto and a Caene Parembole 
(see n. 36 above). So Apsaros could be either Ualentia or the parembole—cf. C. 
Frick, Chronica Minora (Leipzig, 1892), I, p. 216. Our ‘hagiography’ ismore likely 
to be at fault than the Notitia. The whole question of the interrelation of the 
Pontic Group Passions is explored in Winfield and Bryer’s forthcoming Study. 
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If Heraclius had any strategic sense, he would have used 
Sourmaina (rather than Trebizond) in 626, and perhaps for his 
supplies in 622 and 623. But that is hardly proof that he did so. 
What makes the proposition more than a bright idea, however, 
is that the camp and associated castle at Sourmaina takes on yet 
another name after the sixth century: 'HpáxAeia. Herakleia, 
today the village of Arakli or Erikli, 1 km. from our 
encampment, was a chorion of the monastery of the Pharos in 
1432.*!. The names for the associated coastal castle, cape and 
landing place remain Arakli Burunu (Kale) and Araklicarsisi. 
Unlike Herakleioupolis, Herakleia was a good military base. 
But in both cases an earlier, local, name survived side by side 
with the new one. 

We suggest that Heraclius was at this Herakleia (which he may 
even have rebuilt) in 626, that from it he simultaneously 
maintained contact with Constantinople and established 
contact with the Khazar chieftains who sailed there from Lazica, 
and that it was from Herakleia that he sailed in turn to Lazica 
later in the year. We further propose that Sourmaina was not 
renamed Herakleia because of Heraclius himself, but after 
Heraclius (ID, (Heraclonas), whose birthplace it would have 
been. The younger Heraclius was to enjoy a reign of only a few 
months in 641 before he and his mother Martina were 
mutilated. And while recent scholarship suggests that it is not, 
after all, the siege of 626 which the second Prooemion of the 
Akathistos hymn celebrates, the Turks of Arakli may well be 
unwittingly commemorating to this day the lesser event of the 
year.*? 


IH 


Was Heracliana civitas founded in honour of Heraclius? 

It is commonly accepted that the Venetian city of Heraclea or 
Civitas Nova was founded either on the orders of or in honour of 
Heraclius, and that after the sack of Oderzo in around 639 it 
received a large influx of refugees and became the residence of 


41. V. Laurent, 'Deux chrysobulles inédits des empereurs de Trébizonde 
Alexis IV—]Jean IV et David II’, Archeion Pontou, XVIII (1958), 264. 

42. E. Wellesz, ‘The "Akathistos." A study in byzantine hymnography’, 
DOP, IX-X (1956), 152. 
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the governor (magister militum) of the Byzantine province of 
Venetia, a status which it retained until the dux Deusdedit 
moved his seat to Malamocco around 740.** This view is derived 
from the Venetian chronicle tradition, in which the city played 
an important role. The early chronicles also portray it as the 
scene of the first election of a dux and record a treaty supposedly 
made by the successful candidate Paulicius with the Lombard 
King Liutprand which defined the boundaries of the territoria of 
Civitas Nova and Oderzo. Both these episodes demonstrate the 
caution which is necessary in the use of Venetian chronicles. The 
tradition which they represent antedates to the end of the 
seventh century the first popular election of a dux, which in fact 
occurred during the revolt against the iconoclast decrees in 727, 
and wrongly identify Paulicius as the first elected dux, an honour 
which should probably be assigned to Ursus. It has been 
persuasively argued that the chroniclers’ accounts of Paulicius’ 
career and that of the treaty with Liutprand have no 
independent value but are derived solely from a document of 
840, the Pactum Hlothariit, which confirmed the earlier 
agreement.** From the eighth century Civitas Nova went into 


43. See most recently G. Schmiedt, ‘Citta scomparse e città di nuova 
fondazione in Italia in relazione al sistema di comunicazione', Settimane di 
Studio del Centro Italiano di Studi sull’ Alto Medioevo, XXI, ii (Spoleto, 1974), 
526-7, and A. Pertusi, 'L'iscrizione torcellana dei tempi di Eraclio', ZRVI, 
VIII, ii (1964), 315-39 (a virtually identical article with the same title appeared 
in Bollettino dell’ Istituto di Storia della Società e dello Stato, IV [1962], 9-88). Cf. R. 
Cessi, 'Da Roma a Bisanzio,' in Storia di Venezia, 1 (Venice, 1957), 381—5, who 
wrongly implies that the name Heracliana appears in the Torcello inscription. 

44. The Venetian chroniclers misinterpreted an agreement made between 
Paulicius and a magister militum named Marcellus in the time of King Liutprand 
(712—44) as a treaty concluded with the Lombard King. See R. Cessi, “Paulicius 
dux,' Le origini del ducato veneziano (Naples, 1951), pp. 155-78, who identified 
the ducal election with that recorded in Le Liber Pontificalis, ed. L. Duchesne, I, 
404, and identified Paulicius with the exarch Paul (c. 729-<. 727). Since the 
treaty was signed between Paulicius and a Byzantine official, the magister 
militum, it makes better sense to see the former as a Lombard, possibly an 
otherwise unknown duke of Treviso. Pactum Hlotharit: Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica (hereafter MGH), Capitularia regum Francorum, II, ed. A. Boretius and 
V. Krause (Hanover, 1897), 135. The definition of the boundaries of Civitas 
Nova was later confirmed by the Lombard King Aistulf (749-756): Codice 
Diplomatico Longobardo, III, i, ed. C. Brühl, Fonti per la Storia d'Italia, LXIV 
(Rome, 1973), 312 (who wrongly saw the lost document as the confirmation of 
a donation). 
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decline as a result of internal strife and Frankish and Hungarian 
attacks, although its bishopric was not finally suppressed until 
1440.* It owed its early importance to its secure position on a 
sand dune (insula) cut off by canals from the mainland near the 
mouths of the River Piave.*® 

If the name Heraclea or Heracliana civitas can be proved to be 
contemporary, it would afford interesting evidence of the 
practical impact of imperial authority in a poorly-documented 
area at a time when Byzantine power was being undermined by 
internal unrest and Lombard aggression. Although we have 
noted that the grant of imperial names to mark the founding or 
re-founding of cities was a common practice in the Eastern 
Roman Empire, cases in the West were extremely rare.*! In Italy 
many new settlements and castra emerge in the Byzantine period 
(535—751), largely for defensive purposes, but the precise role of 
the imperial authorities in their foundation is far from clear. 
The centres whose origins are most clearly attributable to the 
Byzantine period. do not bear imperial names, and early 
evidence is uniformly lacking about the setting up of those 
settlements whose names suggest association with an emperor.** 
For example the suggestion that Porto Maurizio near Imperia in 
Liguria was so named in order to commemorate the Emperor 
Maurice is hard to reconcile with its absence in two invaluable 
geographical works datable to the seventh century, the list 
attributed to George of Cyprus and the Anonymous 
Cosmography of Ravenna.*? Serious objections also apply to 
two examples in the Upper Adriatic, Justinopolis (Capodistria), 
associated with Justin II, and Constanziaco in the diocese of 


45. P. Kehr, Italia Pontifica, VII, ii (Berlin, 1925), 78; idem, ‘Rom und 
Venedig bis ins XIJ. Jahrhundert,’ Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen 
Archiven und Bibliotheken, XIX (1927), 31-4. 

46. Schmiedt, loc. cit., and plates V and VI. 

47. Seen. ı above. 

48. Schmiedt, art. cit., 508-607. Two prominent new foundations are 
Argenta and Ferrara, whose fortification tradition ascribed to the exarch 
Smaragdus: G. Rossi, Historiarum Ravennatum libri XI (Venice, 1591), p. 192. 

49. N. Lamboglia, ‘Topografia storica dell’ Ingaunia nell’ antichità, 
Collana. storico-archeologico di Liguria occidentale, 11, no. 4 (1953), 77-8; idem, 
Liguria Romana (Alassio, 1939), p. 160; Le Synekdémos de Hiéroklés et l'opuscule 
géographique de Georges de Chypre, ed. E. Honigmann (Brussels, 1935); Ravennatis 
Anonymi Cosmographia, ed. J. Schnetz, Itineraria Romana, II (Leipzig, 1940). 
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Torcello, supposedly named after Constans II. In the source 
closest to Justin's reign, the letters of Pope Gregory the Great 
(590-604), Capodistria is called not Justinopolis but insula 
Capritana, and the former name does not appear in 
contemporary documents until the tenth century. The 
association of Constanziaco with a Byzantine emperor is derived 
from the fourteenth-century chronicler Andrea Dandolo, who 
gives ground for doubt by his earlier statement that the place 
had been settled by refugees from Altinum during the Hun 
invasions of the fifth century.?! 

The case of Civitas Nova is also doubtful, because no early 
source records the city's name as Heraclea. The most valuable 
contemporary source, a dedicatory inscription of 639 found in 
the wall of the presbytery of the church of S. Maria Assunta in 
Torcello in 1895, does not mention Heraclea, and Pertusi has 
shown that there are no grounds for Cessi's belief that the 
inscription was transferred from a church in the mainland city.5? 
The bishop of Civitas Nova subscribed to the acts of the Roman 
Council of 680 as the bishop of Oderzo, but it must be admitted 
that this former title was still being used by the bishops of 
Heraclea centuries later.5? 

The treaties signed between Frankish rulers and Venice in the 
ninth century are unanimous in naming the city as Civitas Nova, 
and in the tenth century Constantine Porphyrogenitus makes no 


50. Kehr, Italia Pontificia, VII, ii, 214-15. The inscriptions purporting to 
record the foundation of the city (CIL, V. 12, 13) are forgeries. 

51. Dandolo, Chronicon, V1.8.1, V.5.3, ed. E. Pastorello, in L. A. Muratori, 
ed. Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, new ser., XII, i (Bologna, 1988), 98, 59. Constans 
II was generally called Constantinus in official documents. The suggestion 
made by Pastorello, ibid., p. 98, note, that the place was named after Constans 
1(887-50), is unlikely. 

52. Pertusi, art. cit.; Cessi, Le origini, pp. 33-6; idem 'Alcuni osservazioni 
sulla basilica di S. Maria di Torcello . . . ,' Atti dell'Istituto Veneto di Scienze, 
Lettere ed Arti, CXIX (1961), 665-74. 

53. J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova Collectio, XI (Florence, 1765), col. 
811; Kehr, Italia Pontificia, VIL, ii, 78; idem, 'Rom und Venedig,' p. 32. On the 
circumstances in which a new bishopric was founded at Ceneda on the 
mainland in place of the destroyed see of Oderzo while the nominal episcopus 
Opiterginae civitatis was ‘lurking on a certain island’ (latitans in quadam 
insula—i.e. Civitas Nova), see R. Cessi, ‘La crisi ecclesiastica veneziana al tempo 
del duca Orso,' Atti del Reale Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, LXXXVII, ii 
(1927-8), 829-30, discussing a forged document of King Liutprand. 
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mention of Heraclius in connection with the old ducal capital, 
which he calls T¢ifirdvoufa. It is particularly significant that a 
ninth-century document from Venice itself, the testament of the 
doge Iustinianus Particiacus (d. 829) refers to lands in the area of 
Civitas Nova, and not Heraclea.5* 

The earliest sources to use the imperial name are two 
diplomata of 995 and 999 in which Otto III confirmed the rights 
of the doge over civitas nova quae vocatur Heracliana.55 The 
tradition that the city was named in honour of Heraclius is first 
expressed in local chronicles, the earliest of which was 
composed by John the Deacon in the early eleventh century. 
John relates that Eracliana was built on a lavish scale (magnopere) 
in thereign of Heraclius and then decayed through age (vetustate 
consumpta). It was then rebuilt on a smaller scale and the bishop 
of Oderzo made it his residence after his seat was captured by the 
Lombards.59 Pertusi believed that this tradition ‘rested on a 
solid foundation’, and explained the curious name by 
suggesting that the first foundation of Heracliana was renamed 
Civitas Nova when it was repopulated. However John’s 
telescoping of a period of decay to a maximum of thirty years 
(Heraclius became Emperor in 610) gives grounds for suspicion 
that he was rationalizing a vaguer tradition in ignorance of the 
precise chronology of the period. The Chronicon Gradense and the 
Chronicon Altinate record the settlement of civitas nova quae 
Eracliana appellata (nuncupata) est with refugees in Heraclius’ 
reign, but they confuse the issue by associating the city’s 
foundation with Patriarch Helias of Aquileia (57 1—86).55 Andrea 

54. MGH, Capitularia, II, 131, 185 (840), MGH, Diplomata regum Germaniae ex 
stirpe Karolinorum, II, ed. P. Kehr (Berlin, 1935), 27, 30, (880), 126 (883); 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, chap. 28, ed. Gy. 
Moravcsik, Dumbarton Oaks Texts, (Washington, D.C., 1967), p. 121; Documenti 
relativi alla storia di Venezia anteriori al Mille, ed. R. Cessi, I (Padua, 1942), 95, 
no. . 

sA MGH, Diplomata regum et imperatorum Germaniae, II (and ed., Berlin, 
1956), 578, 734. Documents of Otto I and Otto II used only the name civitas 
nova: ibid., I, 480, 482 (967), II, 355 (983). 

56. Ed. G. Monticolo, Cronache veneziane antichissime, Fonti per la Storia 
d'Italia, IX (Rome, 1890), 64. On the dates of the early chronicles see G. Fasoli, 
‘I fondamenti della storiografia veneziana, in La storiografia veneziana fino al 
secolo XVI, ed. A. Pertusi (Florence, 1970), pp. 11-44. 

57. Pertusi, art. cit., pp. 332-3; and n. 58. 

58. Chronicon Gradense, ed. Monticolo, op. cit., pp. 44-6; Chronicon Altinate, 
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Dandolo ascribed the city's foundation to the legendary bishop 
St. Magnus, who named it after Heraclius, and associated the 
name Civitas Nova with the restoration of the city by the doge 
Agnellus in the early ninth century.5? 

The weight of the evidence therefore suggests that the city 
originally bore the simple name of Civitas Nova and that the 
tradition of its naming after Heraclius only grew up later. In 
1927 Cessi argued that the tradition had developed shortly 
before the Ottonian period as a reflection of 'il perdurare del 
sentimento di Bizantinismo'.$? Certainly the Venetians felt a 
close attachment to their imperial suzerain in the ninth century, 
partly for economic reasons and partly because of the Frankish 
threat, and a natural step would have been to associate the old 
capital with an emperor whose memory remained alive, as 
is clear from the later chronicles. By the time of John the Deacon 
a tradition had grown up that Heraclius had sent the cathedra of 
St. Mark, the city's patron, as a gift to the cathedral of Grado.®! 
The tradition may have been promoted by the obscure internal 
disputes at the time, since the faction based on Civitas Nova may 
have wished to add to the authority of its stronghold. It is 
possible that the change of name should be seen in the context 
of a widespread fashion for things Byzantine, which is also 
reflected in Venetian leaders’ fondness for imperial titles and 
which a scholar writing of an analogous phenomenon in Rome 
has neatly characterized as ‘le snobisme byzantinisant’. This 
attitude can also be seen in the growth of legends surrounding 
the sixth-century general Narses, who enjoyed posthumous 
fame in Venetian chronicles as the benefactor of an independent 


ed. R. Cessi, Origo civitatum Italie seu Venetiarum, Fonti per la Storia d'Italia, 
LXXII (Rome, 1933), 154. 

59. Dandolo, V1.7.10, VIII. 1.14, ed. cit., pp. 95, 141. 

60. R. Cessi, Venezia ducale, 1 (Padua, 1927), 65, 237-8. 

61. K. Weitzmann, ‘The Ivories of the So-called Grado Chair’, DOP XXVI 
(1972), 51-3. 

62. P. Toubert, Les structures du Latium médiéval (Rome, 1973), I, p. 655, 
n. 1. On the acquisition of Byzantine dignities by Venetian duces and their 
imitation of imperial models, see A. Pertusi, (Quaedam regalia insignia’, Studi 
Scritti di paleografia e diplomatica (and ed., Padua, 1969), pp. 195-200, and 
R. Cessi, ‘Bizantinismo veneziano,’ Archivio Veneto, 5th series, LXIX (1961), 
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Venice, as well as in the common adoption of the name of 
Narses’ master, Justinian.® 

The change may also be associated with a growing sense of 
identity among the leading Venetian families. The Chronicon 
Gradense emphasizes the settlement of Civitas Nova by nobiles, and 
Dandolo gives a list of the prominent families, including his 
own, which claimed to have migrated from the city to Rialto. A 
more mundane, but probably important, factor, may have been 
the existing confusion with a second Civitas Nova, Novigrad in 
Istria.9* 

The political conditions in Northern Italy in Heraclius' reign 
make it not unlikely that Civitas Nova was founded at that time, 
and the tradition that the city attracted many refugees from 
Oderzo around 639 appears well-founded. However there are 
grounds for believing that the city did not become the capital of 
Venetia until around 669, when Oderzo was finally razed to the 
ground by the Lombard king Grimoald.55 The inscription of 
639 records the magister militum as resident not in Civitas Nova but 
in Torcello, and a Byzantine official, the patricius Gregory, was 
based in Oderzo shortly before its final sack. This argues 
against the hypothesis that the initiative for the new foundation 
came from Heraclius himself,’ since an emperor would have 
been likely to have conferred superior political status on a city 
founded to perpetuate his memory. In reality, the absence of 
early references to the name Heraclea suggests that the city was 
not renamed in the Emperor's honour until centuries after his 
death. 


The foundation of ‘Heraclea’ has naturally been seen as 


63. Ibid., p. 10. 

64. Chronicon Gradense, ed. cit., pp. 45-46; Dandolo, VII. 14.11, ed. cit., p. 
129. On Dandolo's attitude to the noble migration from Heraclea, G. Arnaldi, 
‘Andrea Dandolo, doge-cronista’, in La storiografia, cit., p. 190, n. 2, p. 252. The 
indices in the MGH Capitularia and Diplomata volumes make no distinction 
between the Venetian Civitas Nova, its Istrian namesake and another place of 
the same name near Modena. 

65. Paulthe Deacon, Historia Langobardorum, V. 28, ed. L. Bethmann and G. 
Waitz, MGH, Scriptores rerum Langobardicarum (Hanover, 1878), p. 158. 

66. Ibid., IV.45, p. 135. Dandolo, VI.8.17, ed. cit., p. 99, records a major 
influx of settlers into Civitas Nova at the time of the second sack of Oderzo. 

67. Advanced by Pertusi, art. cit., p. 353, who also suggested that Heraclius 
contributed financially to the new city. 
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central to the complex issue of Heraclius’ impact in the West. 
Here the historian faces problems even more daunting than 
those surrounding the Emperor's activities in the East. The chief 
difficulty is posed by the reticence of the sources; the only major 
contemporary source from Italy has only five references to the 
Emperor, all of them brief, and the western source which has 
most to say about Heraclius, the Burgundian chronicle 
attributed to ‘Fredegar’, portrays him as a larger-than-life 
legendary figure who consults astrologers and engages in 
personal combat with the champion of the King of the 
Persians. It can be argued that Heraclius! reign marks a 
turning-point in the Empire's relations with its Italian 
possessions, since his reign saw in 616 and 619 the first serious 
revolts by army units which were becoming increasingly local in 
character and coincided with Avar, Persian and Arab onslaughts 
of such a seriousness that little time or resources could be spared 
for the distant West.9 On the other hand, Heraclius was 
responsible for the appointment of perhaps the most effective 
and able of the exarchs to govern Italy, Isaac (62 5-643), and was 
closely involved in seeking acceptance in the West of the 
compromise doctrines of a single energy and a single will of 
Christ intended to achieve religious unity within the Empire.?? 
All that can reasonably be said is that Heraclius’ interest in Italy 
varied during the course of his long reign in accordance with the 
pressure of preoccupations closer to home, and that central 


68. Liber Pontificalis, ed. cit, pp. 321, 323, 328, 329; the only other 
contemporary Italian source, the continuation of the Consularia Italica known 
as the Auctarit Havniensis Extrema has only three references to Heraclius: ed. T. 
Mommsen, MGH, Auctores Antiquissimi, IX (Berlin, 1892), 339, cc. 18, 20, 21. 
On Fredegar, P. Lemerle, ‘Les répercussions de la crise de l'empire d'Orient 
au Vile siécle sur les pays d’Occident’, Settimane cit., V, ii (Spoleto, 1958), 730. 

69. On these revolts and Italian separatism in general, A. Guillou, 
Régionalisme et indépendance dans l'empire byzantin au VII siècle: l'exemple de 
l'Exarchat et de la Pentapole d'Italie (Rome, 1969), pp. 204-6. 

79. Isaac: O. Bertolini, ‘Il patrizio Isacio esarco d’Italia’, Scritti scelti di storia 
medievale (Livorno, 1968), I, pp. 65-8. Theological negotiations with Rome: 
idem, ‘Riflessi politici delle controversie religiose con Bisanzio nelle vicende 
del secolo VII in Italia’, Settimane cit., V, ii, 754-7; P. A. B. Llewellyn, “The 
Roman Church in the Seventh Century: the Legacy of Gregory I’, Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History, XXV (1974), 371-5. Heraclius had sufficient interest in the 
West to consider moving his capital to Carthage in a period of crisis: 
Nicephorus, Historia Syntomos, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1880), p. 12. 
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intervention was never sufficiently sustained to reverse the 
powerful forces working towards separatism. While closer study 
of the nature of imperial government in Italy may allow a more 
precise assessment, there is nothing to be gained by drawing 
conclusions about the strength of imperial loyalties from the 
foundation of a city whose only association with Heraclius may 
have been a product of tenth-century antiquarianism. 
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How the News was brought from 
Byzantium to Angouléme; or, The 
Pursuit of a Harein an Ox Cart 


ROBERT LEE WOLFF 


I Prefatory 


Adémar of Chabannes (988-1034) of noble family, a monk in 
the monastery of St. Cybard (Eparchus) at Angouléme, 
compiled a Chronicon in three books. The first begins with the 
origins of the Franks and ends with the death of Pepin the Short 
in 768; the second deals with the reign of Charlemagne; the 
third covers the years 814 to 1080. The first two books and the 
first fifteen chapters of the third (down to the year 877) are 
wholly derivative from identifiable sources. But from chapter 
sixteen onward the third book provides valuable information 
chiefly on the period 877-1080 in Aquitaine, presumably drawn 
from local written sources and from the memories of Adémar's 
associates. These included notably his two uncles, who were 
attached to the monastery of St. Martial at Limoges, as was 
Adémar himself in his youth. It was at St. Martial that on a 
stormy night in 1010 Adémar had a vision in the heavens of a 
fiery Cross with Christ upon it weeping a great river of tears: an 
experience that rendered him so thunderstruck (attonitus) that 
he kept it secret in his heart until many years later when he was 
nearing the end of his Chronicon. Then he wrote it down. From St. 
Martial he returned at the age of twenty-two to St. Cybard, took 
orders, and spent his life in writing. The ‘original’ chapters of 
his Chronicon only occasionally evince any interest in or 
knowledge of events in France north of Loire. 
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It is the more surprising, then, to find Adémar on four 
separate occasions in these chapters suddenly interpolating 
passages that report with some gusto on Byzantine affairs and on 
an episode in the Holy Land. Adémar's editors have of course 
noticed these passages, as have the scholars who have wrestled 
with the exceptionally difficult problems of the Chronicon's 
various redactions and its manuscript tradition. But nobody has 
hitherto considered the four passages as a group or seriously 
asked himself where Adémar might have got his information. In 
seeking an answer to this question, one catches glimpses of 
human dramas—strange, affecting, psychopathic, and some- 
times even funny. The study is offered with admiration as a 
small tribute to Steven Runciman, who has never allowed his 
erudition to obscure the humanity of his historical personages. 

Adémar's Chronicon comes down to us in several redactions. 
Redaction H (Paris BN MS. lat. 6190, fols. 38-7), actually in 
Adémar’s own hand, now incomplete at the beginning but 
printed complete in 1588 before the manuscript was damaged, 
includes only Chapters 20-66 of Book III. Redaction A (Paris 
BN MS. lat. 5927 and six other MSS.) includes all three books, as 
does redaction C (Paris BN MS. lat. 5926), which, however, 
draws on slightly different sources for Book I and altogether 
different ones for Book II. For Book III, which alone interests us 
here, C is occasionally fuller than H or A, containing inter- 
polations that have baffled several generations of scholars 
and once even led to the suggestion, since rejected, that the 
Chronicon was not by Adémar at all. The Byzantine and Levantine 
passages, however, in any case differ comparatively little from 
redaction H to A to C. A fourth redaction, V (Vatican MS. Reg. 
lat. 692) contains certain passages also found in Redaction A, 
but none of our four passages. Some scholars have postulated 
the existence of still other redactions, now lost, to help account 
for variants they have discovered. 

But new palaeographical research led Jacques Boussard, the 
most recent student of the problem, to conclude—plausibly—in 
1957 that V was not by Adémar but was either one of his sources 
or derived from the same source. H, A, and C, however, are all 
by Adémar and represent his successive reworkings and 
additions as new sources became available to him. C is the latest 
but even H, the earliest, contains a late addition by Adémar 
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mentioning an event of the year 1030. ‘An intelligent compiler 
gifted with a certain critical sense’ who wrote ‘nothing original’ 
of his own: this was Boussard’s judgment of Adémar as a 
historian. Much of the Aquitanian material in the Chronicon has 
by now been traced to Adémar’s local sources, but the presence 
in his pages of news from Byzantium and the Levant remains 
unexplained.! 


1. The edition of Book III with an English translation announced as in 
preparation by B. S. Bachrach in Speculum, L (1975), 172 has not yet appeared. 
G. Waitz in MGH, Scriptores, IV (Hannover, 1841), pp. 106-48 published the 
first edition of the Chronicon in modern times, including the whole of Book III 
with all of our passages. The serious study of the manuscripts began with L. 
Delisle, *Notice sur les manuscrits originaux d'Adémar de Chabannes', Notices 
et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale et autres bibliothéques, publiés par 
l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, XXXV (1896), 241-358, who 
recognized H as in Adémar's own hand. J. Chavanon, Adémar de Chabannes, 
Chronique (Paris, 1897), Collection de Textes pour servir à l'étude et à 
l'enseignement de l'histoire [hereafter Chavanon] produced the only scholarly 
complete edition of all three books but made no new contribution to the study 
of the text. J. Lair, Études critiques sur divers textes des Xe et XIe siécles, II, Historia 
d'Adémar de Chabannes (Paris, 1899) [hereafter Lair] reprinted the ‘original’ 
portions, Book III, Chapters 16 through 66, with the three redactions H, A, 
and C in parallel, necessitating a rearrangement of the order of H, but 
enabling a reader to observe the variants at a glance and to appreciate the high 
importance of redaction C. In a long critical commentary Lair argued that 
there must have been a lost redaction, X, between H on the one hand and A 
and C on the other, and came to the astonishing conclusion that Adémar had 
not written the Chronicon. This was rejected by Ferdinand Lot, Études sur le régne 
d'Hugues Capet (Paris, 1908), pp. $50—60. L. Halphen, ‘Une redaction ignorée 
de la Chronique d'Adémar de Chabannes,' Bibliothèque de l'Ecole des Chartes 
[=BEC], LXVI (1905), 655-60; ‘Remarques sur la Chronique d'Adémar de 
Chabannes’, Revue Historique, XCVIII (1908), 294-308; and ‘La Chronique de 
Saint-Maixent', BEC, LXIX (1908), 405-11, all three reprinted in À travers 
l'histoire du moyen âge (Paris, 1950), pp. 126-53, dismissed Lair's denial of 
authorship to Adémar as ‘habilement déduite et spécieuse' (p. 137), but 
emphasized the importance of V and postulated the existence of still another 
lost redaction, making six redactions in all. J. de La Martiniére, ‘Essai de 
classement des manuscrits et des redactions de l'Historia d'Adémar de 
Chabannes’, Le Moyen Age, XLVI, ge Série, VII (1986), 20-55, published a study 
he had made some thirty years earlier proposing a stemma of staggering 
complexity and demonstrating that, in addition to his other known sources, 
Adémar had drawn heavily upon a local chronicle of Angouléme. J. Boussard, 
Historia Pontificum et Comitum Engolismensium, Édition Critique (Paris, 1957) has 
most recently come to grips with Adémar's Chronicon, whose relationship to 
HPCE is of great importance to him as its editor. I have accepted Boussard's 
conclusions with respect to the three extant redactions of Adémar and quoted 
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II The four passages 


Immediately after reporting the accession of Louis IV as King of 
France in 936 Adémar says: 


At that time the Emperor Nicephorus, who was bringing up 
the children Basil and Constantine at Constantinople, 
invaded the realm of the Saracens, took Antioch and other 
strongholds as far as Tripoli, and restored them to the Greeks. 
The empress, mother of Basil, feared that Nicephorus would 
behave tyrannically to her children, and while he was 
besieging Tripoli ordered that he be summoned by a trick, for 
she had told him in a letter that the barbarians were besieging 
Constantinople, which was altogether false; and on Holy Saturday 
while he was pouring forth his prayers on bended knee in the 
basilica of the sacred palace of Constantinople, she ordered 
that he and four of his slaves be run through with a sword. And 
to all the lords (proceribus) of the Greeks she pretended that 
he had suddenly died of an illness. The deed remained a secret 
for a long time until the chiefs (satrapae) of the Greeks 
became suspicious, opened up his tomb, and found his body 
run through with swordblades.? 


Of course Nicephorus Phocas was murdered at Theophano's 
order not in the 930s but in 969, not at prayer in the imperial 
chapel on Holy Saturday, but in his new specially-chosen 
bedroom in the Great Palace immediately adjoining the south 
wall of the Church of the Virgin, between ten and eleven o'clock 
on the snowy night of 10 December. Adémar apparently does 
not know that the empress was married to Nicephorus. He does 
not mention her co-conspirator, John Tzimiskes, who was 
hoisted up in a basket from the dock of the Boukoleon onto the 


his characterization (p. LV) of Adémar as compiler. The 1588 printing of 
redaction H of Adémar, made before Paris BN MS. lat. 6190 was damaged, is 
P. Pithou, Annalium et historiae Francorum ab anno Christi DCCVIII ad annum 
DCCCCXC scriptores coetanei XII, nunc primum in lucem editi (Paris, 1588) II, pp. 
416-27 [reprinted at Frankfurt, 1594]. 

2. Book III, chapter 22, Chavanon p. 143; Lair pp. 136-7; underlined 
words in redaction C only. 
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terrace outside the palace and who personally participated in 
the murder. Adémar is wrong in thinking that the crime was 
hidden; it became public at once. But he does know that 
Nicephorus was the guardian of the two young princes, that he 
invaded the lands of the Muslims and scored successes, and that 
he was treacherously murdered. Quite possibly some of his 
personal guards were also killed, and this may be reflected in 
Adémar's statement that four slaves were killed with the 
Emperor. Perhaps the historic fact that Nicephorus Phocas had 
a special veneration for the Virgin and cried out to her for help 
when the assassins fell upon him as he lay on the floor wrapped 
in his bearskin (or panther skin) suggested to Adémar's source 
the version that the Emperor was actually at prayer when 
murdered. There is, then, an incrustation of ignorance and 
legend over the truth, but the episode as recounted by Adémar is 
not untrue. 

Somewhat later, immediately after reporting the death of 
Hugh Capet in 996, Adémar interpolates his second fragment of 
Byzantine history, as follows: 


In these same days, the Bulgarians rebelled and severely 
ravaged Greece, and the Emperor Basil became extremely 
angry with them and pledged himself by a vow to God that he 
would become a monk if he might make them subject to the 
Greeks. And after he and his army had striven against them 
for fifteen years, he became the conqueror in two great battles. 
In the end, after the Kings of the Bulgars Samuel and Aaron 
had been killed, not in open battle but by a piece of Greek 
shrewdness (astucia), he took over all their land and knocked 
down their strongest cities and fortresses, and everywhere 
established Greek garrisons against them, and for the most 
part took the Bulgarian people captive. And as he had 
promised in his vow, he put on a monastic habit after the 
Greek fashion (Greca figura) and abstained from sexual 
pleasure and from meat for the entire remainder of his life, 
even though to the external eye he was surrounded by 
imperial forms. Then he subdued Georgia, which had been 


$. R. Guilland, ‘Le Palais du Boukoléon. L'assassinat de Nicéphore II 
Phokas’, BS, XIII (1952), 101-36. 
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rebelling for seven years, to such purpose that everything 
there was done at his command.* 


Now this is a good deal better. True, Basil's first campaigns 
against the Bulgarians actually began in 986, ten years earlier 
than the death of Hugh Capet. Adémar, however, surely was 
thinking of the great continuous campaigns of 1001 to 1018 
(seventeen years long rather than fifteen, but this is carping). 
True, Aaron did not survive into the period of this struggle, but 
itis something for Adémar to have known his name at all. True, 
one would hardly call Samuel's fatal collapse at the sight of his 
thousands of blinded warriors the effect of Greek shrewdness 
(astucia), but Adémar did know that Samuel did not die in 
battle. The huge number of Bulgarian captives before Samuel's 
death may perhaps be reflected in Adémar's statement that after 
it Basil took most of the Bulgarian people prisoner. The 
conquest of Georgia, coming at the end of Basil’s life, is in its 
proper chronological place. And, even though Basil made no 
vow to become a monk, his personal asceticism is historic fact. 
After this digression on Basil, which has taken him to 1025, the 
end of the Emperor’s life, Adémar reverts to the events of the 
late tenth century. 

The third passage, which appears in redactions A and C only, 
comes after Adémar has told how Bishop Hilduin of Limoges, 
in accordance with a new law, in 1010 required that the Jews of 
the town either become Christians or leave the place. He 
instructed learned Christians to debate with them for a month, 
after which three or four Jews were converted and the remainder 
left with their families. In the same year, he reports, the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre was destroyed by ‘Nabuchodonosor 
Babiloniae'. Babylon is Cairo and the Nebuchadnezzar is the 
Fatimid Caliph Hakim (the actual date was 1009). According to 
Adémar, Hakim's violent attacks on the Christians were 
prompted by letters received from the Jews in the West, warning 
the Muslims that western European armies were about to attack 
them. Many Christian buildings were destroyed and many 
Christians converted to Islam but only three people—the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem and a youthful pair of twins in 


4. Book III, chapter 32, Chavanon p. 155; Lair, pp. 161-2; underlined 
words in redaction C only. 
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Egypt—lost their lives as martyrs. The tomb of Christ itself and 
the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem were saved by miracles. 
Adémar continues: 


To the monastery of Mount Sinai where there were five hundred 
and more monks living under the rule of their abbot and own bishop 
there also came ten thousand armed Saracens so that they 
might destroy the monks and tear down their dwellings and their 
churches. But when they had approached within a distance of 
about four miles they saw the entire mountain burning and 
smoking and the flames were borne up into the heavens, and 
the men and everything else there remained unharmed. When 
they told this to the King of Babylon [Cairo, Hakim], he was 
moved by repentance and both he and the people of the 
Saracens greatly repented the things they had done against 
the Christians; so he gave the order and commanded that the 
basilica of the glorious sepulchre be rebuilt. But even though 
the basilica was begun over again it was no longer either in 
size or in beauty like the earlier one which Helen the mother 
of Constantine had completed at royal expense. 


Adémar goes on to tell of a great famine among the Arabs 
followed by a revolution and the horrible murder of Hakim.’ 
It was surely the episode of the forcible conversion and 
expulsion of the Jews at Limoges that stimulated Adémar to tell 
the story of Hakim’s destruction of the Churches, which in 
France was commonly blamed on the Jews: Radulfus (Raoul) 
Glaber, for example, tells a similar tale of the Jews in his own 
Five Books of Histories (completed soon after 1044) but gives far 
more details of the widespread persecution. He attributes 
Hakim’s ultimate repentance, however, to the fact that his 
mother was a pious Christian who persuaded him to be 
converted. Adémar knows better. The whole Sinai episode 
appears in Adémar only. He knows that the abbot of the 
monastery was also a bishop, which had been true only since the 
late ninth century. It is a miracle on Sinai that reverses Hakim’s 
policies, and the words of Adémar’s account of it are a direct 
reminiscence of Exodus 19:16—18. All this reflects both a local 


5. Book III, chapter 47, Chavanon pp. 169-70; Lair pp. 191-4; underlined 
words in redaction C only. 
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patriotism for the monastery on Mount Sinai, which was still 
dedicated to the Virgin though venerating St. Catherine. Like 
the source's knowledge of the inadequate reconstruction of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the rest of the passage bespeaks 
a first-hand acquaintance with the Holy Land. 

The fourth passage occurs after Adémar has reported a 
Norman invasion of Ireland and Canute's accession to the 
throne of England and marriage to the Norman widow of 
Ethelred, Emma, sister of Richard, Duke of Normandy (1016). 
In this Norman context he turns next to the following episode: 


When Richard Count of Rouen, son of Richard, ruled the 
Normans, a throng of them under the command of Radulfus 
came in arms to Rome, and thence, with the connivance of 
Pope Benedict, invaded Apulia and devastated everything. 
Basil sent an army against them, and after they had clashed 
twice and three times the Normans were the winners. But at 
the fourth encounter the Normans were defeated by the 
people of che Russians and laid low and reduced to nothing, 
and Normans without number were taken off to 
Constantinople and suffered in prison to the end of their 
lives. Whence there arose the proverb: Riding in an oxcart, a 
Greek catches the hare. (Grecus cum carruca leporem capit.) 
Thereafter for three years the road to Jerusalem was shut off, 
since, because of the Greeks' anger at the Normans, they 
seized and bound whatever pilgrims were found and took 
them off to Constantinople and there imprisoned and 
mistreated them.’ 


Adémar then moves on to discuss another Norman operation: 
against the Muslims in Spain. 

The invasion of Apulia by Radulfus (Raoul) the Norman did 
indeed take place in 1017. The three Norman victories followed 


6. Raoul Glaber, Les cing livres de ses Histoires, ed. M. Prou (Paris, 1886), 
Book III, Chapter VII, pp. 71-4. The abbot of Sinai first appears as a bishop in 
the Acts of the Photian Council of 869-70: G. Hofmann, ‘Sinai und Rom’, 
OCA, IX (1927), 225 and notes; ‘Lettere pontificie edite ed inedite intorno ai 
monasteri del Monte Sinai’, OCP, XVII (1951), 283. 

7. Book III, chapter 55, Chavanon, p. 178; Lair, p. 209; redactions A and C 
are virtually identical. 
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by a crushing defeat at Cannae in 1018 at the hands of the 
Byzantines now led by the new Katapan, Boioannes, were all 
part of the revolt of Melo, a rich Lombard of Bari, which had 
begun in 1009. Of Melo Adémar says nothing. In this respect as 
in most others his account once again is similar to that of Raoul 
Glaber. These two contemporary early eleventh-century 
chroniclers—Adémar at Angoulême, Raoul passing from one 
Burgundian monastery to another—obviously had access to 
similar sources of information. Both charge Pope Benedict VIII 
with the sponsorship of the campaign, both know of several 
battles between Byzantines and Normans. Less well-informed 
than Adémar about Cannae, Raoul continues his account down 
to the intervention of the German Emperor Henry II, and the 
siege of Troia in 1021—2, while Adémar stops in 1018. But 
Adémar knows one thing that Raoul Glaber does not know: that 
the Byzantine army which defeated the Normans on the fourth 
try included Russians, who, he says, won the battle. And this 
point—entirely plausible at a moment when the Varangian 
troops in Basil II's forces are already attested—is also made 
quite independently by the local Apulian chronicler, Lupus 
Protospatharius. As a reward for perhaps the sole contribution 
Adémar has so far been recognized as making to Byzantine 
studies, Jules Gay links his name with that of Lupus as one of the 
two authorities for the presence of the Russians at this battle. 
Recent historians of the Varangian Guard have overlooked this 
‘Russian’ victory over the Normans, although it was long ago 
noted by Vasil'evskij, citing Adémar.* 

Finally, there is Adémar's proverb, ‘Grecus cum carruca 


8. Raoul Glaber, Book III, chapter I, pp. 52-6. For the most detailed 
modern account of the events: G. Schlumberger, L'épopée byzantine à la fin du 
dixième siecle, 11: Basile II, le tueur des Bulgares (Paris, 1900), pp. 558-70, 
following Abbé Delarc, Les Normands en Italie (Paris, 1888); J. Gay, L'Italie 
méridionale et l'empire byzantin (Paris, 1904), pp. 409-12, with Adémar cited p. 
410, n. 7; F. Chalandon, Histoire de la domination normande en Italie et en Sicile 
(Paris, 1907), I, pp. 52—7. No mention of these events or of the Russians, for 
example, in B. S. Benedikz, ‘The Evolution of the Varangian Regiment in the 
Byzantine Army’, BZ, LXII (1969), 20-4, or H. R. Ellis Davidson, The Viking 
Road to Byzantium (London, 1976). V. G. Vasil'evskij, 'Varjago-Russkaja i 
Varjago-Anglijskaja Dru£ina v Konstantinopol'e XI i XII v'ekov', Zurnal 
ministerstva narodnago prosvestenija, CLXXIV (November and December 1874), 
130, quoting the Waitz edition in MGH, Scriptores, IV. 
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leporem capit', unique to his account of these events, unique to 
the written annals of medieval western Europe, but familiar in 
many versions to folklorists in modern Greek, Turkish, and 
other Balkan languages. The Italian ‘Colla pazienza si prende la 
lepre col carro' is clearly a variant specifically recommending 
patience, the German 'Ein weiser Mann kann mit Ochsen und 
Eseln Hasen fangen' eliminates the cart and adds asses, while the 
French ‘Pas à pas le boeuf prend le liévre' eliminates the man as 
well? Perhaps the anodyne English, ‘If at first you don't 
succeed, try, try again’ or ‘It’s dogged as does it’ provide our 
closest analogues. The proverb was age-old, and was obviously 
not born—pace Adémar—as the result of the Byzantine 
doggedness in the fray against the Normans in 1017-18, though 
it was indeed applicable to the victory of the Russian auxiliaries: 
on the fourth try they caught the Norman rabbit at last, 
although the Byzantine commanders had hitherto been moving 
by oxcart. And surely the proverb was supplied to Adémar by his 
source for the encounters between the Normans and the armies 
of Basil II. 

From what source or sources did Adémar obtain our four 
passages? In 1936 Jules de La Martiniére, wrestling with the 
problems of Adémar's text, in effect reconstituted from the 
Chronicon a lost chronicle of the region around Angouléme. And 
in 1957 Jacques Boussard noted that, if La Martiniére had gone 
on to perform the same labour for other portions of Adémar's 
Chronicon, he could also have reconstituted ‘fragments of a 
Byzantine history'. When Boussard drew his own stemma for 
Adémar's Chronicon he included as a source for all three 
redactions such a hypothetical ‘Chronique byzantine’. But, 
since his own main task was to investigate the relationships 
between Adémar’s Chronicon and the Historia of the bishops and 
counts of Angouléme which he was editing, and since his own 
interests lay far from Byzantium, Boussard made no further 
effort to identify this hypothetical Byzantine source.!? 

9. Baffled by this proverb, Lair consulted the noted modern Greek scholar, 
Emile Legrand, who wrote Appendix X, pp. 285-6, for Lair's work on 
Adémar. In casual conversation one day with Professor Constantine Trypanis, 
I quoted the proverb in English, and he instantly replied in Greek, Me rò duddı 


midvet tò Aayé, the precise words of the first variant Greek version recorded by 
Legrand. 


10. Boussard, p. XXXIX; stemma p. XLIX. 
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Now we must try to imagine a ‘Chronique byzantine’ that 
knows of the murder of Nicephorus Phocas only from 
unreliable sources; is well-informed on the wars of Basil II with 
the Bulgarians and in Georgia but believes that Aaron had 
survived until 1014 and that the Emperor had actually donned a 
monastic habit; knows of the peculiar government of the 
monastery on Sinai and of the devastation wrought by the 
Caliph Hakim on the churches of the Holy Land but not of the 
inner workings of Fatimid politics; is aware of Russians in the 
Byzantine armies during the Norman-Byzantine struggle in 
South Italy in 1017-18, and dramatizes the outcome by the use 
of a popular proverb. Such a Byzantine chronicle certainly 
corresponds with no existing text. Moreover, Adémar knew no 
Greek and would therefore have had to consult such a text in a 
Latin version, which is also completely unknown. Finally—and 
this seems to me decisive—the latest event recorded in any 
redaction of Adémar's Chronicon—as an afterthought—belongs 
to the year 1030. Basil II died in 1025. Adémar speaks of Basil as 
having worn the monastic habit 'for the remainder of his natural 
life', which implies that Adémar knew of Basil's death. Even if 
we cannot be absolutely sure of this, Adémar did know of the 
successful result of Basil's campaign in Georgia in 1020-3. 
Therefore Boussard’s hypothetical “Chronique byzantine’ 
would have had to be completed in Greek no later than 1023 
(and probably 1025) and speedily translated into Latin and 
made available to Adémar in Angouléme by 1030. This will 
not do. 

But if we adopt instead the hypothesis that somebody told 
Adémar these stories, these difficulties disappear. In 1841, Waitz 
said he thought it likely that Adémar had got his information on 
Byzantium and the Levant from returning pilgrims, certainly a 
far more plausible suggestion than Boussard’s “Chronique 
byzantine’, But would a returning pilgrim, a westerner of course, 
have known the Greek proverb about the oxcart and the hare? 
Adémar, however, went in person to the Holy Land. Could he 
have got his information while on his own pilgrimage and 
written it into the Chronicon afterwards? The answer must be no. 
He left Angouléme not before 1031 and died in Jerusalem in 
1034. He wrote nothing after his departure and in his will he 
bequeathed to the Abbey of St. Martial all the manuscripts he 
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had left behind. So whatever is now in the Chronicon Adémar had 
put into it before he set out on his pilgrimage." 

Let us, therefore, instead imagine an encounter after 1025 at 
Angouléme between Adémar and a Latin-speaking Greek, for 
whom the murder of Nicephorus Phocas in 969 had receded 
into a semi-mythical past, but who had some accurate 
information about Basil II’s Bulgarian campaigns, Georgian 
campaigns, and Apulian campaigns, who venerated the 
monastic habit generally and had a special loyalty to the 
monastery on Mount Sinai, and whose tongue turned naturally 
to a colloquial Greek proverb when the story he was telling 
suggested it to him. The search for such a Greek takes us deep 
into the jungle of Adémar's other activities and forces us to deal 
with the dominating obsession of his life, which can only be 
inferred from the Chronicon. 


IH The versatile egotist 


Adémar was extraordinarily versatile. Much ofhis work survives 
only in his own autograph manuscripts. In addition to the 
Chronicon, he wrote at least 234 sermons of varying length, 
mostly still unpublished. Moreover, he was a poet, a composer, 
and a draughtsman. In everything he did he manifested a deep 
and dramatic interest in himself. 

All but seven of the sermons survive in Adémar's own hand. 


11. Waitz’s conjecture in MGH, Scriptores, IV, p. 108. Adémar's death 
recorded in Chronicon Bernardi Iterii Armarii Sancti Marcialis, ed. H. Duples- 
Agier, Chroniques de Saint-Martial de Limoges (Paris, 1874), p. 47: 'In the year of 
grace 1034 there died Ademarus the monk, who ordered that there be made a 
life of St. Martial in golden letters and many other books and in Jerusalem he 
went to Christ’. Bernard Itier (1168-1225), the author of this passage, was 
librarian of St. Martial in the early thirteenth century. The information is 
confirmed by a manuscript note in one of Adémar's surviving autograph 
manuscripts, Ms. Leyden Vossius 8vo 15, fol. 14 verso, which reads, ‘This is the 
book of our most holy lord Martial of Limoges, from the library (ex libris) of 
Ademarus the man of letters (grammaticus) of good memory. For after he had 
spent many years in the service of the Lord and at the same time in the 
monastic order in the monastery of the aforesaid father, when he was about to 
set forth for Jerusalem to the sepulchre of the Lord and not to return from 
thence, he left to this same shepherd [Martial] who brought him up (nutritori) 
many books over which he had laboured (sudaverat), of which this is one’. 
Published by Delisle, loc. cit. n. 1 above, p. 243, and cited by later students of 
this manuscript. See below, text and note 14. 
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Nobody knows how many were ever actually delivered. Many, 
perhaps all, never got beyond the pages of Adémar's notebooks. 
Yet the forty-six preserved in Paris, BN MS. lat. 2469 in 
Adémar's own hand, for example, are rich in vivid detail. 
Doctors use anaesthesia: they 'are accustomed to operate upon 
the inner organs of a man (amputare viscera hominis) by the 
power of herbs’. Infidels ‘regularly carry around with them a 
powder made of the bones of dead men' and give it to people as 
a medicine. 'But whoever takes any of this powder instantly 
forgets God's truth and becomes like the infidels . . . and so 
falls into despair and can never return to the holy Catholic 
Church... . Sheep and oxen are driven into a newly built 
church, locked.i in, and then expelled just before its dedication, 

in order to teach the lesson that a church must be kept undefiled. 

Repeatedly, Adémar argues vehemently in favour of the Peace of 
God and dwells on the horrors of excommunication and 
interdict that lie in wait for the hapless lands where it is violated. 
Hapless indeed, even when the Peace of God is observed: 
Norman invasions terrorize Limoges; Muslim raids spread ruin 
in southern Aquitaine. Famine, plague, and horrid portents in 
the heavens fill Adémar's pages, whether in the sermons or in 
the Chronicon. The *Manichaeans' of Orleans who purvey the 
deadly powder are burned at the stake. A Jew at Toulouse, 
expecting to receive no more than the ceremonial slap 
customary at the Easter service, is instead struck so viciously that 
his eyes and brain start from his head and he falls down dead on 
the spot. 

Adémar also wrote verse. To a miscellaneous volume in his 
own hand including texts of sermons, excerpts from the Liber 
Pontificalis, historical fragments, and the like (BN MS. lat. 2400) 
he prefaced twenty-four original hexameter lines. For the 
honour of St. Cybard he blossomed out (BN MS. lat. 3784) into 
a long poem of eighty heroic couplets, a further sixty-four lines 
of hexameters, and a series of seven hymns in a wide variety of 
metres. Mediocre as verse, and sometimes incorrect metrically, 
these efforts are regarded nonetheless as ‘very precious, since 
they give us an authentic example of the way in which Latin 
poetry was understood and cultivated in the schools of 
Aquitaine at the beginning of the eleventh century'. All are in 
Adémar's own hand. 
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Everywhere he inserts himself into his writing. In the twenty- 
four-hexameter poem his own name appears in the 
antepenultimate line, which is now otherwise largely illegible. 
To the eighty heroic couplets addressed to St. Cybard, Adémar 
appends eight additional hexameter lines, also not fully legible 
but playing on his name 'Ademarus', which is spelled out 
acrostically no less than three separate times. In his Chronicon 
and elsewhere he takes great pain to tell his readers about his 
own ancestry: he was the great grandnephew of Turpin 
d'Aubusson, Bishop of Limoges, whose niece, Officia, married 
Foucher de Chabannes, Adémar's grandfather. Foucher and 
Officia had three sons. Adémar's father, Raymond, married 
Aldearda (Hildegarde) sister of Ainard, prévót of Dorat, and of 
two *most vigorous commanders powerful in body and warlike 
in spirit’, while Adémar's paternal uncles, Raymond’s two 
brothers, were respectively precentor (cantor) and dean and 
provost of Saint-Martial!? where he was educated and had his 
vision. 

The seventy-two hexameter lines of Adémar, Versus Sancti 
Martialis (folios 2021r-205r of Paris BN MS. lat. 909) appear in 


12. Sermons in BN MS. lat. 2469 analysed by Delisle, loc. cit. n. 1 above, pp. 
276—96, with some excerpts also from Berlin, Lat. Philipp. 98, also autograph, 
containing many others. Delisle supplies references to the sermons published 
before his article appeared. See also one recent publication, M. M. Gauthier, 
‘Sermon d'Adémar de Chabannes pour la translation de saint Martial le 10 
octobre,’ Bulletin de la Société Archéologique et Historique du Limousin, LXXXVIII 
(1961), 72-83. Adémar's verse: Delisle, pp. 297-8, for the first poem from 
Paris: BN MS. lat. 2400, folio 1. In ll. 22-3 all that can be read is ‘Almi 
patroni . . . Ademarusque/Alteruter, donante Deo, scripsere, sed ipsum’, 
while the final line, 24, is wholly illegible. The collection in honour of St. 
Cybard is from BN MS. lat. 3784, fols. 99v-102 (Delisle pp. 3238-32); it is his 
judgement 1 quote from p. 323. The metres of the hymns were identified by 
Léon Gautier as hypercatalectic dactylic trimeters, sapphics, hendecasyllables 
called ‘phaleuces’, dactylicotrochaic heptameters (Horace's metre for 
‘Solvitur acris hiems"), and catalectic trochaic tetrameters or trochaic septenarii 
(the metre of ‘Pange lingua gloriosi praelium certaminis". Moreover, 
Adémar's sixty-four hexameters in honour of St. Cybard appear in a slightly 
different fifty-three line version in BN MS. lat. 5321, fol. 17v (Delisle pp. 
345-6). Adémar's family in Chronique, Book III, chapter 45, Chavanon, pp: 
167-8; Lair pp. 187-8; and in Adémar's Commemoratio abbatum Lemovicensium 
basilicae S. Martialis apostoli, ed. H. Duplés-Agier, Chroniques de Saint-Martial de 
Limoges (Paris, 1874), p. 4. Lair, Appendix VIII, pp. 273—6 discusses Adémar's 
genealogy as given by himself in these two sources. 
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the manuscript with two different sets of musical notation, one 
in black ink and the other—later—in red. Once this was 
regarded as a polyphonic piece because of the presence of both 
sets of notations: these are now believed to be rather two variant 
versions of the melody to which the verses were intended to be 
sung. Adémar—it is convincingly argued—wrote in his own 
hand both the poem and the two tunes for it. That he was indeed 
a composer (notator) he tells us himself in the handsome troper 
of St. Martial (BN MS. lat. 1121) which he signed in the margin 
in red ink, Ademarus monachus Sancti Marcialis’ and in which 
he twice—once in red and once in black—wrote three verses 
declaring that he himself had properly provided the music for 
the book: ‘hunc biblum rite notavit’. Just as the verses for St. 
Cybard were—Adémar says so himself—intended for the Saint's 
vigil, to be sung accompanied by music after the reading aloud 
of the Saint's passio in the church of his own monastery, so it has 
been suggested that the Versus Sancti Martialis were intended for 
the Vigil of St. Martial, 20 June 1080. Perhaps on that day 
Adémar's Versus were not only sung but danced by the devout in 
the choir of the great church with the refrain, known later in the 
langue d'Oc, 'Saint Martial, pray for us, and we will dance for 
you'. But perhaps they were never performed. 

In the same manuscript as the Versus Sancti Martialis are two 
Offices, one for St. Valeria and the other for St. Austriclinianus, 
both—according to legend—closely associated with St. Martial 
(BN MS. lat. 909 fols. 79-85 v. 1.9) also in Adémar's hand. The 
texts have recently been shown to be derived in large measure 
from two of his unpublished sermons as preserved in another of 
his autograph manuscripts, BN MS. lat. 2469. The melodies for 
these Offices are absent but BN MS. lat. 909 is defective. As the 
discoverer of Adémar's transformation of his own sermons into 
these Offices has put it, 'from what we know of Adémar's talents 
as a musician and scribe, there is every reason to believe that he 
could have composed his own melodies and copied them into' 
the manuscript. St. Martial was a great centre of musical 
education and composition, and Adémar, as its former nutritus 
and passionately loyal son, emerges as a competently-trained 
composer of his period.!* 


18. P. Hooreman, 'Saint-Martial de Limoges au temps de l'Abbé Odolric', 
Revue belge de musicologie, III, 1 (1949), 5-36 is the key article on the Versus Sancti 
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Of the sixteen known manuscripts or portions of manuscript 
volumes known to be in Adémar's own hand—twelve at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and one each at Berlin, Leiden, the 
Vatican, and Princeton—five contain drawings by the scribe 
himself, sometimes with indications of the colours that should 
be added in copying and illuminating them. By far the most 
important is Leiden, Voss. lat. 8vo 15, a miscellaneous 
collection of texts and scraps of texts. For Prudentius’ ever- 
popular Psychomachia which Adémar here transcribed he drew 
eleven separate pages (fols. 37-43r) of lively sketches, together 
with an additional half-page elsewhere in the manuscript (fol. 
2). In the same volume, he illustrated—this time on the same 
pages as the text—eighteen pages (fols. 195-204) of the Fables of 
Romulus, a Latin Aesop, scattering his sketches on the page 
before he wrote and then writing around and among them. He 
also drew several illustrations of constellations (fols. 172v—181v) 
for Hyginus' De Astrologia, and—independently of any accom- 
panying text—sketched thirteen scenes from the life of 
Christ (fols. 2—4v) including, in Adémar's order, an Ascension, a 
Descent from the Cross, a Nativity, the Arrest of Christ, 
Malchus, Noli me tangere, the healing of the woman with an issue 
of blood, the Last Supper, the Crucifixion and the Kiss of Judas, 
the Transfiguration, the Doubts of Thomas, and—it seems 
probable—Christ before Pilate. In addition, there are pages 
(fols. 43v, 210v, 211v) of miscellaneous figure and animal 
sketches and even a brief passage of ‘pseudo-cufic’ letters used 
as decorative ornament. 

The New Testament scenes are by far the finest in quality. 
They have many points of resemblance to the same scenes or per- 
sonages as they survive on ninth- and tenth-century Byzantine 
ivories, which clearly served to inspire them. For Prudentius, 
Romulus, and Hyginus, on the other hand, Adémar had as his 


Martialis, publishing the music for the first time and identifying Adémar as 
composer. For BN MS. lat. 1121 see also Delisle, pp. 352-3. J. A. Emerson, 
"Two Newly Identified Offices for Saints Valeria and Austriclinianus by 
Adémar de Chabannes (MS. Paris Bibl. Nat. Latin 909, fols. 79-85v),’ 
Speculum, XL (1965), 31-46, quotation from p. 43. J. Chailley, L'École musicale 
de Saint Martial de Limoges jusqu'à la fin du XIe siecle (Paris, 1960) fits Adémar into 
the highly significant musical history of the great abbey. 
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models earlier illustrated copies of the same texts, probably 
Carolingian, which—it is argued—probably cramped his style. 
‘The rapid drawing is often crude, but in spite of its 
awkwardness it is vivacious, and the figures, though stiff and 
dumpy, are nonetheless not static’. In the Prudentius sketches, 
‘the battle scenes, the dance of Luxuria, and Superbia’s fall from 
her horse show . . . an astonishing skill in depicting motion. 
Sometimes the awkwardness of the artist itself even adds 
emphasis to the delightful (savoureux) dynamism of the 
attitudes’, says the most recent art-historian to have studied the 
Leiden illustrations. But neither she nor the other art-historians 
who have written about the Prudentius sketches comment on 
what is for us the most striking of them all, occurring at the 
bottom of the last page (fol. 43r). 

Here a human figure stands facing us, full-length and in 
monk's garb; his left hand is raised aloft, his right lies over his 
heart; he is rendering thanks. And above his head, just beneath 
the doorsill of the classical temple before which (in the sketch 
above on the same page) Prudentius' Scientia sits enthroned, are 
the three words ‘auctoris gratiarum actio'. This is Adémar 
himself thanking God that his task as scribe and artist has come 
to an end, a figure without a prototype in Adémar's models for 
the Prudentius sketches, whatever they may have been. So 
interested have the art-historians been, however, in trying to 
establish a stemma satisfactorily fitting Adémar's Prudentius 
sketches into the tradition of earlier Prudentius-illustration that 
they have failed to comment on Adémar's self-portrait. Yet this 
arresting bit of self-glorification is quite in keeping with his 
habit of inserting his name and his personal history into his own 
prose and verse. 

Moreover, he did the same thing in the manuscript (BN MS. 
lat. 3784) that includes his verses and hymns in honour of St. 
Cybard. Here (fol. 99v) he filled a large initial ‘ʻO’ beginning the 
word ‘omnibus’ with a half-length figure of St. Cybard. Seated 
on a cushion, the saint is nimbed and holds a book in his left 
hand and a crozier in his right. Both nimbus and book are 
lettered with his name (‘Eparchus pater’ and ‘Sanctus Eparchus' 
respectively). From the right side of the frame there protrude 
leftward into the space on the Saint's left four small faces, 
beardless and untonsured: the faithful. And at the opposite side 
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of the frame, protruding rightward into the tiny space to the left 
of the crozier in St. Cybard's right hand, there protrudes 
another, single head. This one is tonsured, bearded, and 
chubby, and is clearly lettered ‘Ademarus’. Astonishingly 
enough, then, we have two self-portraits of Adémar. Like his 
work as a historian, poet, hymn-writer, and composer, his work 
as an artist testifies to his determination to attract the attention 
ofposterity to himself personally. Anonymity was not for him.!* 


IV St. Martial: the legend Adémar inherited 


Despite his veneration for St. Cybard, Adémar reserved his 
primary loyalty for St. Martial of Limoges. And extraordinary 
loyalty it was, in an extraordinary cause. Like many another 
local patriot in Aquitaine and other parts of Gaul as well, eager 
to promote the interests of his native city or cathedral church or 
abbey ahead of its neighbours and rivals, Adémar conducted a 
campaign to obtain recognition for his Saint Martial as an 


14. The only study devoted solely to Adémar as a draftsman is D. Gaborit- 
Chopin, ‘Les desseins d'Adémar de Chabannes’, Bulletin Archéologique du 
Comité des travaux historiques et scientifiques, Nouvelle Série, III (1967, but 
published 1968) 168-225. On Adémar's autograph manuscripts, in addition 
to Delisle, and Hooreman and Emerson, loc. cit. (n. 13 above), see M. J. Vézin, 
Bulletin de la Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France (1965), 44—51 for Paris BN 
MS. lat. 7321; A. Betgé-Grezetz, ‘Identification d'un nouveau ms. d'A. de 
Chabannes', Bulletin du Comité des travaux historiques et philologiques, Philologie 
(1950), xv-xvi, for Princeton University Library, Robert Garret Collection, 
No. 115. On the richly illustrated Leiden manuscript (Voss. lat. 8vo 15), for the 
Prudentius illustrations see R. Stettiner, Die illustrierten Prudentius 
Handschriften, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1895 and 1905), of which the second volume 
alone containing the plates seems to have been available to Miss Gaborit- 
Chopin. H. Woodruff, The Illustrated Manuscripts of Prudentius (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1930) differs with Stettiner and has arrived at a stemma of her own, while 
Miss Gaborit-Chopin disagrees with both Stettiner and Miss Woodruff and 
produces (p. 176) a third stemma. Stettiner’s plate reproduces the self-portrait 
but does not discuss it; Miss Woodruff omits it from her illustration, 
eliminating the portion of the page that includes it. Gaborit-Chopin, figure 4, 
p. 178 reproduces it and translates its Latin title into French, but fails to discuss 
it. The only mentions of it known to me are L. Hervieux, Les fabulistes latins 
depuis le siècle d’Auguste jusqu'à la fin du moyen age, end ed. (Paris, 1893), I, p. 254 
and P. Hooreman, loc. cit. p. 16. For the illustrations to Romulus see, in 
addition to Gaborit-Chopin, G. Thiele, Der lateinische Asop des Romulus und die 
Prosa-Forschung des Phädrus (Heidelberg, 1910) and Der illustrierte lateinische 
Aesop in der Handschrift des Adémar (Leiden, 1905); A. Goldschmidt, An Early 
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apostle—not merely the first missionary to Limoges—but an 
intimate of Christ himself and an emissary sent to Limoges 
directly by St. Peter. During the tenth and eleventh centuries 
similar efforts were made for St. Front of Périgueux and St. 
Eutropius of Saintes, to name only the saints of two cities near 
Limoges, as well as for many other saints in France. 

At Limoges alone, however, legend was apparently forced 
into the local liturgy because of Adémar's own activity, more 
energetic and successful than that of any other known 
propagandist. The term 'apparently' reflects the fact that the 
record of Adémar's zeal and success comes down to us almost 
entirely in unique documents written in his own hand which 
must be used with extreme care. Adémar himself tells us that 
many of his own contemporaries contemptuously regarded his 
effort as a pious fraud. The Saint Martial affair precipitated 


Manuscript of the Aesop Fables of Avianus and Related Manuscripts (Princeton, 1947). 
For the Hyginus illustrations, A. W. Byvanck, The Illustrations of the Aratea of 
Hugo de Groot and a List of Astronomical Manuscripts (Amsterdam, 1949), pp. 
169-235. For the second self-portrait, Gaborit-Chopin, figure 38, p. 209; 
Delisle pp. 322-3 and plate IV. L’Art roman à Saint-Martial de Limoges, Catalogue 
de l'Exposition 17 juin~17 septembre 1950 (Limoges, 1950) included (No. 25, p. 
64) this manuscript, exhibited open to the portrait with a brief description but 
no reproduction. The Leiden MS. was also included (No. 26, pp. 64-5) opened 
to two of the drawings for the fables of Romulus, with no mention of the 
Prudentius drawings or any reproduction. On pp. 43-7, Jean Porcher 
provided a brief sketch of ‘Les manuscrits à peintures de Saint Martial’ with 
(pp. 50-2) a few words on Adémar, most of whose sketches he regards as 
intended to serve as models for later illuminators. D. Gaborit-Chopin, La 
décoration des manuscrits à Saint-Martial de Limoges et en Limousin (Paris, Geneva, 
1969) omits Adémar, having already treated him in her monograph of the 
preceding year. She was the first (Cahiers Archéologiques, XIV [1964], 233-5) to 
call attention to two sketches by Adémar, one of Charlemagne's tomb at 
Aachen (Vat. reg. lat. 263, fol. 255v) and the other of Charlemagne himself 
(Paris BN MS. lat. 5943A, from which the Vatican folio originally came). I have 
not thought it necessary to include mention of, or reference to, other 
manuscripts attributed at one time or another to Adémar, when the weight of 
modern scholarly opinion opposes the attribution. For 'cufic' script in western 
art, see K. Erdmann, ‘Arabische Schriftzeichen als Ornamente in der 
abendländischen Kunst des Mittelalters’, Abhandlungen der geistes-und- 
sozialwissenschaftliche Klasse, Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur in 
Mainz (1953), IX, 465-513. 
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bitter clerical and scholarly controversies first in the seventeenth 
and then in the nineteenth century. Only recently have learned 
men agreed that St. Martial was indeed no apostle in Adémar's 
sense. Yet so powerful has been the impact of Adémar's 
manufactured historical *source-material' that even those who 
have led in its exposure have failed to recognize fully the power 
of his imagination. 

Most of the time, it seems clear, Adémar was writing for his 
own private pleasure, imagining that the things he longed for 
had actually come true. Probably intended for the desk drawer, 
these dreams of wishes fulfilled become increasingly bolder as 
they depart from demonstrable reality. Yet documents written 
to prove the truth of imaginary events must establish their 
veracity by calling upon genuine witnesses: the more such 
witnesses a hypothetical reader could recognize the more likely 
he would be to believe the truth of falsehoods put into those 
witnesses' mouths. Only in the course of examining Adémar's 
chief writings about St. Martial can we discover where he 
learned about Byzantium and the Levant. 

The genuine historical tradition about Martial begins with 
two famous passages in Gregory of Tours. The first (Historia 
Francorum, 1, 30 written about 576) tells of the mission of seven 
bishops to Gaul in the time of Decius (249-251): Gatien to 
Tours, Trophime to Arles, Paul to. Narbonne, Sernin 
(Saturninus) to Toulouse, Denis (Dionysius) to Paris, 
Austremoine (Stremonius) to Auvergne, and Martial to 
Limoges. Denis and Sernin, says Gregory, were martyred, but 
the others including Martial ‘lived in the greatest holiness’ and 
died only after converting many to the faith. Since Trophime 
and Sernin surely go back well before the year 250, the date is 
not an implausible one for Martial. Gregory’s Liber in Gloria 
Confessorum (Chapter 27) provides more detail: St. Martial was 
sent as bishop to Limoges by the Bishops of Rome. After 
overthrowing the cult of the idols and filling the city with belief 
in God, he died. There were with him two priests whom he had 
brought with him to Gaul from the East. And when in their turn 
they too died, their bodies were placed in the same sarcophagus 
coniunctis sarcofagis’: less likely meaning, ‘in adjacent 
sarcophagi’) and buried in the same crypt as St. Martial. 
Gregory then records three miracles wrought at the tomb for 
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pilgrims.!5 As early as Gregory of Tours, then, the tradition 
existed that Martial and his two companions—still 
nameless—had come from the East, always a badge of reliable 
antiquity. There was already a flourishing cult of St. Martial, 
but the story was not yet current that he had come to Gaul 
before the year 250. 

In accordance with custom, St. Martial and his companions 
were not buried in Limoges itself, but in the cemetery outside 
the city walls near the main road leading to Saintes. So the cult 
began and developed around a shrine somewhat apart from the 
city and its cathedral church of St. Etienne. The clergy who cared 
for St. Martial’s sanctuary (Gregory of Tours calls it a basilica) 
were under a chief called a ‘martyrarius’. As early as 804 a gift of 
land (Paunat) to St. Martial is attested. By then the crypt—which 
lay beneath a chapel called St. Peter of the Sepulchre—probably 
had two additional chambers, in one of which were the remains 
of a woman called Valeria, in the other that of a ‘dux’ Steven. In 
848 the clergy of St. Martial organized themselves into a 
Benedictine monastery and in 852 a much larger new church 
was built. Though sometimes attributed to this Carolingian 
period, the development around the tomb and its shrine of a 
separate ‘bourg’ or ‘chateau’ of Limoges almost certainly did 
not truly get under way until more than a century later.'® 

By the mid-ninth century at the latest the legend of St. Martial 
began to be elaborated on the basis of the few clues provided by 
Gregory of Tours. The earliest ‘life’ of the saint (the ‘antiquior’) 
cannot be later than the year 846, since it exists in a manuscript 
(Karlsruhe 136-372—originally from Reichenau) partly in the 
hand of Regimbertus, who died in that year. This was first 
discovered in 1894. Partisans of St. Martial's apostolicity then 


15. MGH, Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum I, 1, new ed. (1955), p. 48; 1, 2, 
new ed. (1969), pp. 314-15. 

16. C. de Lasteyrie, L'Abbaye de Saint-Martial de Limoges (Paris, 1901) needs to 
be supplemented by H: Leclercq, ‘Limoges’, Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne 
et de liturgie, IX, 1 (Paris, 1930), cols. 1063-1167, repetitious, ill-organized, and 
to be used with caution. See also F. Rousseve, The Romanesque Abbey Church of 
Saint Martial at Limoges, 1017-1167, unpublished Harvard Ph.D. thesis 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1948), and occasional articles in the Bulletin de la Société 
Archéologique et Historique du Limousin. M. Duchein, ‘Les textes antérieurs à l'an 
mil relatifs aux églises de Limoges’, Recueil des travaux offerts à M. Clovis Brunel 1 
(Paris, 1955), 387-400. 
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strove to demonstrate that its use of rhythmic prose (the 
‘cursus’) proved that it could not be later than 614, and even that 
it must have been a source for Gregory of Tours, rather than the 
other way around. However, these arguments—as well as those 
for a somewhat later seventh-eighth century date—have been 
successfully discredited. 

The 'antiquior'—to be dated about 800—tells how St. Peter 
himself summoned Martial and entrusted the Limoges mission 
to him; how (‘ut vulgi fama testatur") one of Martial’s two priest- 
companions died on the journey, and was restored to life by 
Martial wielding St. Peter's own staff loaned him for the 
purpose; and how Martial ordered that the noble Christian girl, 
Valeria—who had been killed by her pagan fiancé in anger at 
her vow of virginity and renunciation of their engagement after 
her conversion—should be buried in the tomb that had been 
prepared for his own corpse. When he died, his body rested in 
the same tomb as hers, and eventually the two priests joined him 
there. The author of the ‘antiquior’ peppers his tale of Valeria’s 
death and burial with such phrases as ‘ut aiunt", ‘perhibetur’, ‘ut 
fertur', indicating if not a certain scepticism about her, at least 
perhaps a consciousness that the story—like the miraculous 
revival of Martial's companion—was a recent one. The two 
priests are still without names, but we have now at least met 
Valeria, in whose honour Adémar would later compose one of 
the two Offices we have mentioned earlier. As an appendix to 
the ‘antiquior’, seven new miracles attributed to St. Martial were 
added to the three attested by Gregory of Tours." 


17. For the ‘Antiquior’, Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina [hereafter BHL], 2 
vols. and supplement (Brussels, 1898-1911), no. 5551. Text edited from the 
then newly-discovered Karslruhe manuscript and the two tenth-century 
manuscripts known previously (Paris BN MS. lat 3851A and Rome, Biblioteca 
Nazionale Vittorio Emmanuele, Farfa 29) by C. F. Bellet, L'Ancienne Vie de S. 
Martial et la prose rythmée (Paris, 1897), pp. 32-40; see also his Saint Martial, 
Apötre de Limoges suivi d'une nouvelle étude sur le cursus et la critique (Paris, 1898) 
and 'L'Age de la Vie de Saint Martial’, Revue des questions historiques, Nouvelle 
Série XXIV [LXVIIIe de la Collection] (1900), 5-40. In pushing for an early 
date for the ‘Antiquior’, Bellet was joining the chief contemporary defender of 
St. Martial’s apostolicity, the Abbé F. Arbellot: see notably his Etude historique 
sur l’anctenne Vie de St. Martial (Paris, 1892). The opposition was led by the Abbé 
L. Duchesne: see notably, 'Saint-Martial de Limoges’, Annales du Midi, IV 
(1892) 289~330, written before the discovery of the Karslruhe manuscript, and 
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We first learn the names of Martial's companions from a ‘life’ 
of one of them, St. Alpinian, possibly older than the ‘antiquior’ 
and presumably to be dated before the year 851, when the 
Saint’s relics were transferred to Ruffec, since the author speaks 
of them as still in Limoges. This life also names the other 
companion, St. Austriclinianus, in honour of whom Adémar 
would compose the second Office. Valeria’s ‘life’ belongs to a 
time before 985, when her relics were transferred to the abbey of 
Chambon. After her execution, she picked up her severed head 
and carried it to St. Martial, which led to the remorse and 
conversion of her pagan former suitor and murderer, “Duke 
Stephen’. 

By the second half of the tenth century new fortifications 
surrounded the abbey of St. Martial and its surrounding 
dwellings. This ‘castrum’ came to form a separate and rival 
community to the immediately adjacent city of Limoges proper 
with its cathedral dedicated to St. Etienne, whose bishop was the 
dominant figure. A great fire burned down St. Martial's church 
in 952 and necessitated a major rebuilding on a much larger 
scale. The cult grew steadily and was given a notable impulse at 
the time of the terrible plague, the 'feu des ardents' that ravaged 
Limoges in 994. All the bishops of Aquitaine gathered in 
Limoges, and the body of St. Martial was raised from the tomb 
and displayed to the public: 'all were filled with an immense joy, 
and all illness everywhere ceased and a pact of peace and justice 
was mutually sworn between the Duke and the great lords'. The 
fame and importance of the abbey was growing rapidly. And as 
part of his enhanced prestige St. Martial now acquired a new 
‘life’, perhaps because, as Adémar later said, the local 
manuscript of the 'antiquior' had been burned in the fire. 

This new life, the 'prolixior'—which survives in at least six 
eleventh-century manuscripts and many later ones—purports 
to be by the Roman Aurelian, a pagan priest of Limoges, and is 


Fastes épiscopaux de l'ancienne Gaule, and ed., II (1910) pp. 104-17. Even the most 
sceptical recent scholar, Abbé L. Saltet, ‘Une discussion sur Saint Martial entre 
un lombard et un limousin en 1029’, Bulletin de littérature eccléstastique, XXVI 
(1925), 161-86—referred to with his later articles below—accepted (p..165) a 
seventh-century date for the ‘antiquior’. But this cannot be substantiated. 
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therefore sometimes called the ‘pseudo-Aurelian’. In the 
‘prolixior’, St. Martial becomes a contemporary of Christ 
himself; his parents—Marcellus and Elizabeth—are two Jews of 
the tribe of Benjamin converted by Christ's preaching along 
with their son, Martial, Joseph of Arimathea, Zachaeus, and 
others. At the age of fifteen, Martial attaches himself to his 
cousin, St. Peter (he is also a cousin of St. Stephen) and 
thereafter he is associated with the twelve apostles. Martial is 
present when Christ raises Lazarus from the dead; he holds the 
napkin at the washing of the feet at the Last Supper; he sees the 
disciples touch the wounds of Christ come to life again. Present 
at the Ascension and at Pentecost, Martial receives the same 
mission as the Apostles and the same inpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. It is from Antioch—where he preaches with Peter as he 
does at Rome—that Martial takes Alpinianus and Austri- 
clinianus on the mission not merely to Limoges but to all Gaul. 
The miracle of the dead companion raised by Peter's staff is 
now localized at Else in Tuscany and told of Austriclinianus. 
In Limoges, the cast of characters is considerably enlarged; 
Valeria is joined by her mother Susanna; Martial causes the 
lightning to strike dead the two chief priests ofthe idols, Andrew 
and Aurelian, but revives them, and Aurelian becomes his 
biographer. Duke Stephen appears as Valeria's fiancé and 
murderer, and—after his conversion—is summoned to Rome 
to serve Nero. Instead he brings all his troops as converts to 
Peter and is absolved of his guilt. Martial’s miracles are more 
numerous than ever before and told in considerable detail. 
When he dies—in the third year of Vespasian (72)—Aurelian 
succeeds him as bishop; Andrew presides over the clergy of St. 
Peter of the Sepulchre. 

So vigorous is the imagination of the Pseudo-Aurelian that 
even the most dedicated nineteenth-century supporters of the 
apostolicity of St. Martial never made a remotely plausible 
attempt to defend it as an authentic document. The Abbé 
Duchesne once attributed it to Adémar himself, but later 
abandoned the view, which nobody today would defend. But it 
was the text on which Adémar, born in 988, was brought up, and 
he believed that every word of it was literally true. Liturgical 
texts familiar to him from his boyhood as nutritus in St. Martial’s 
abbey, where his uncles were so prominent, called Martial the 
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Apostle of Aquitaine and even of all Gaul. A surviving charter of 
the year 950 calls him ‘discipulus Christi'.!? 


V St. Martial’s apostolate: Adémar’s letter 

Paris BN MS. lat. 5288, fols. 51-58, in Adémar’s own hand, 
contains the only known copy of his long unfinished letter dated 
September 1029 and addressed (as from Adémar of Angouléme, 
‘ultimus presbyterorum") to Bishop Jordanus of Limoges, 
Abbot Odolricus of St. Martial, a number of other Limousin 
clerics, and four great personages of the outside world: the Holy 
Roman Emperor Conrad II, his Empress, Cunegunda, Duke 
William of Aquitaine ('grammaticus orthodoxus’), and Pope 
John XIX.!? Now forty years old, Adémar declares that he had 
rejoiced at the action of Jordanus, Odolricus, and the other 
clerics at a Council held in Limoges in August. Here, by no 
means embarking on a new practice but 'recovering the truth', 
the clergy had recognized that St. Martial—as attested by the 
ancient tradition of our Fathers and the true assertion of the 
Greeks—was a ‘naturalis’ apostle and not merely a confessor. 
Martial was duly being called 'apostle' in all the now revised 


18. Life of St. Alpinian, BHL, 308, AASS, April III (1680), p. 480; a reviewer 
of Lasteyrie in AB, XX (1901), 217 regards it as Merovingian but later than 
Gregory of Tours, and ‘unfortunately unimportant’. Life of Valeria, BHL, 
8475; BN MS. lat. 2786A is of the late tenth century; see ‘Miracula Sanctae 
Valeriae Martyris Lemovicensis . . .’, AB, VIII (1889), 278-84 and AB, LXXV 
(1957), 380. For the fire and plague, works cited in note 16 above; quotation 
on the plague from Adémar, Chronique, Book III, ch. 35, Chavanon p. 158; 
Lair pp. 168—70, redactions A and C only, not in H. The 'prolixior' or pseudo- 
Aurelian life of St. Martialis BHL, 5552; the reviewer of Lasteyrie dates itabout 
955 (AB, XX (1901), 217); text in L. Surius, De Probatis Sanctorum Vitis, VI, 
Junius (Cologne, 1617) pp. 365-74 and—from a previously unused 
manuscript, British Museum, Cotton Claudius A 1, fols. 82-95 of the twelfth 
century, with collations from four other manuscripts—in W. de Gray Birch, 
‘Vita Sanctissimi Martialis Apostoli. The Life of St. Martial by 
Aurelianus . . .’, Journal of the British Archaeological Association, XXVIII (1872), 
353-90, later published as a book, The Life of St. Martial (London, 1877), 
unavailable to me in that form. 

19. MPL, CXLI, 89-113; on the MS., see Delisle, pp. 342-3. By far the best 
discussion is that of L. Saltet, ‘Une discussion sur Saint Martial entre un 
lombard et un limousin en 1029”, Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique, XXV1 
(1925), 161-86; 279-302. What follows here is a mere précis of the text, 
intended to illuminate Adémar’s frenzied efforts at self-defence. 
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litanies in Angouléme (to which Adémar had returned), and 
everything was going well, when suddenly there appeared at St. 
Cybard two of its own monks who had been visiting in a 
monastery called Bussiéres near Limoges, and had there been 
corrupted by a devilish heretic from Lombardy disguised as a 
monk. Now these two convinced the monks of St. Cybard— 
except for Adémar himself and Gauzbert—that they should 
change the litanies back again and call Martial 'confessor' 
only. 

ra Bussiéres the heretical Lombard, Adémar says, had taken 
advantage of the presence of many clerics from Angouléme, 
Brantóme, and Limoges who had come for the celebration of 
the Virgin's natal day. He denounced the new practice of calling 
Martial an apostle: a mass so offered, the Lombard said, was 
‘filth and vain, just as if someone put a lump of dirt on the altar’. 
Aquitaine was sullied by the new heresy, and if the local bishops 
and abbots were not ignorant men (rustici) they would have 
called a church council when it first arose, in order to 
excommunicate Odolric and his monks, who had established a 
false apostle in order to make money. Rich, proud, and 
inhospitable to strangers, they had no authority for their action 
except a forgery kept 'in a hidden place like a piece of 
counterfeit coin'. They had manufactured their own apostle. 

I, the Lombard, had said, 


am a very learned man. I contradict them. I declare that St. 
Martial is in no way an Apostle. I say that his entire life is false, 
that he was never in the flesh a disciple of Christ, never at the 
Last Supper, gave no help to the Lord in the washing of the 


feet. . . . Jesus alone laid aside his garments and took a towel 
and girded himself, alone poured the water into the 
basin. . . . I was in Limoges a little while ago when . . . these 


monks carried their counterfeit apostle to the bishop's 
throne. There the canons of St. Stephen, because they know 
that I am a very wise man, begged me secretly to destroy this 
apostolate, and . . . those foolish and illiterate monks [of St. 
Martial] tried to argue with me, but instantly fell silent. . . 
ashamed . . . frightened, and could produce no authority in 
ancient books or litanies that preached that he was an apostle. 
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And when a certain Adémar who seemed to know something 
of letters and who was the first to found this heresy—with no 
ancient authority, but for the sake of adulation so that he 
might please the abbot and the monks—and who had also 
been corrupted by them with money, was stupidly arguing 
that Martial ought to be called an apostle and wanted to 
debate with me, he did not know how to answer my very first 
argument and wickedly hid himself in confusion, fleeing from 
my learning, and I could not see him again . . . that foolish 
Adémar will never dare argue with me again, but if he should, 
I shall not strive against him with words but, as if in a trial by 
battle, send my champion against his champion, and mine 
will win by means of oaths made upon the sacraments above 
the altar. 


Blasphemy, says Adémar, of this speech. Standing inside the 
Cathedral of Limoges next to the bishop's throne, gazing 
reverently upori the body of St. Martial which had been placed 
upon the altar preparatory to the ceremonies, and awaiting the 
entrance of Bishop Jordanus, already robed to say mass, 
Adémar had been called by two monks to debate with this 
Lombard Antichrist. Adémar said that Christ in the flesh gave 
Martial the power of binding and loosing; the Lombard 
reiterated that Christ gave that power to the eleven apostles 
only, adding “Truly, Martial was never preached as an apostle 
until yesterday you invented the whole affair’. When Adémar 
declared that the writer of Martial's Vita lived at the time of the 
apostles and ‘more clearly than light’ declared Martial’s 
apostolate, and that our forebears in their responsoria and 
hymns and writings had done the same, the Lombard instantly 
called for written evidence: ‘Let the books come (veniant libri)’. 

‘The bishop is about to go in to mass,’ Adémar replied, ‘and 
there are too many people for us to debate here. Wait until 
tomorrow, and I will show you the evidence of the books in 
which you will find that Martial was written down as an apostle 
in litanies and elsewhere. Books,’ added Adémar, ‘cannot come 
unless they are brought (delati)’. The Lombard misunderstood 
Adémar to say not delati but deleti: destroyed, or he may have 
deliberately lied, but in any case when he went back to Bussiéres 
he said that the books had been destroyed. Before he 
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left—‘sneaking into the crowd like a guilty dog'—the Lombard, 
upon asking where there was authority for more than twelve 
apostles, was properly abashed by being shown the scriptural 
passage (Luke 10:1) declaring that the Lord had named an 
additional seventy-two. The conversation—Adémar main- 
tained—ended with the Lombard's admission that Adémar 
was speaking reasonably. 

Late the same day, when Vespers were over, and Adémar was 
happy at all the joyous celebrations in honour of St. Martial as 
an apostle, the Lombard re-emerged from the crowd. Forgoing 
the opportunity to converse with his own noble relatives who 
had come a long way for the service, Adémar—now in the 
chancel of the cathedral—re-embarked on the debate, not 
realizing that there was a Manichaean concealed behind the 
Lombard's monkish appearance. Adémar now showed him the 
‘very ancient volume of the life of St. Martial’, which he 
summarizes: it was clearly the pseudo-Aurelian. After reading 
it, the Lombard ‘could not deny that Martial was a true apostle 
of God . . . and yet he spewed forth falsehoods saying, “Some 
people say that the old life of Martial perished in the blaze when 
this place caught fire, and that in that life none of these things 
might be read . . . and thata certain monk of this place made up 
this life with its adulatory lies. . .”’. Impossible, said Adémar: 
this present monastery was founded only 160 years ago, 
although Martial died 954 years ago; and the life (pseudo- 
Aurelian) is read in Gaul and Spain and Britain, and many 
churches had it before the fire we had here: it is and must be 
true. If it is, said the Lombard, Martial was a real apostle. Next 
the sceptic was shown an old breviary with an ancient 
responsorium saying, 'Glorious is Martial the apostle of 
Gaul ...' and admitted that indeed the passage was old. 
Finally, he was handed an 'ancient hymn sequence in the same 
volume, written in old letters, saying, ““The dwellers in heaven 
hail him as their fellow, and all Aquitania as its apostle” '. This 
he also found convincing. 

‘I know no other evidence, said Adémar: ‘Nescio aliud’. 
And, feeling that he had done his job, he dined with Odolricus 
and returned to Angouléme the next day after catching a final 
glimpse of his opponent—'the Lombard dog'—but without 
further discussion. ‘Had I known who he was, I would have 
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delayed a whole year in Limoges . . . for, coiling back upon his 
scaly snakish neck, he later publicly declared that he had offered 
to do battle with me about the blessed apostle Martial, but that I 
had immediately run away.’ 

After his return to Angouléme, Adémar found himself 
engaged in a new debate with a physician, Bernard, a monk of 
Ravenna, who had accompanied the Lombard to Bussiéres: we 
now first learn that the Lombard was named Benedict and was 
prior of Cluse: so we now appreciate an earlier sly pun made in 
passing: the man should have been called accursed (maledictus) 
which was true, rather than blessed (benedictus) which was false. 
Filled with Benedict's arguments, Bernard reiterated that 'the 
Vita of Martial that exists in this region is not the earlier one but 
a new one worked up by some monk about one hundred years 
ago, and wholly different from the one they have in Lombardy 
which says Martial is a peer of St. Apollinaris [the first bishop of 
Ravenna, whence Bernard came] and of Saints Front 
[Périgueux], Sernin [Toulouse], Denis [Paris], Austremoine 
[Auvergne], Hilary [Poitiers], and Martin [Tours]’. Martial was a 
disciple of Peter and not of Christ himself. With a sneering 
smile, Adémar denied it all: even if it were true, Martial could in 
any case properly be called an apostle because he had converted 
a whole province (Gaul), like Mark in Egypt. Some fifteen years 
ago, Gerald, Bishop of Limoges, had found by chance in Rome 
a book which declared that Martial had preached Christ's faith 
at Ravenna before he ever came into Gaul: a shrewd hit at 
Bernard, the Ravennate physician, who venerated Apollinaris as 
the first to convert his native city. Even Gregory the Great, 
Adémar continued, though he lived 500 years after the first 
apostles, is rightly venerated as an apostle in England because he 
was the first to convert the province, although not in person. 
Diminishing the claims of each of the other saints mentioned by 
Bernard (Front, for example, born in Périgueux, was brought 
up there as a Christian and so could not have founded its 
church) Adémar reiterated that Martial alone was a true apostle. 

Ten years ago, Adémar remembered, a monk of St. Martial, 
though unlettered, had confounded a learned visitor who 
disbelieved in Martial's apostolicity by showing him a series of 
frescoes in the ancient basilica of the Saviour, adjacent to 
Martial's church and above the crypt where his tomb lay. The 
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church itself was threatened with ruin because of its age, and the 
frescoes were dim. But one could see scenes from the life of St. 
Martial as described in his Vita by Aurelian. Bernard demanded 
written proof, but did not wait for Adémar to produce it for 
him. Benedict, he assured Adémar, was everywhere denouncing 
the practice of calling Martial an apostle: according to Benedict, 
it would make a great scandal and touch offa persecution of the 
offenders. ‘O,’ said Adémar, ‘a tongue to be cut out and 
devoured by dogs.’ 

Then his letter becomes a diatribe: if he himself and the 
monastery of St. Martial and the entire city of Limoges were to 
be consumed by fire, those who loved Martial would still beg 
him as their apostle to intercede with Christ for them. 
Frantically repeating that Christ was Martial’s own master, 
charging that those who denied it and put him first among the 
confessors instead of last among the apostles where he belonged 
were the unlettered ones (rustici), proclaiming, ‘How many 
learned men in the past have sung in the sight of God, “O how 
glorious is the mighty soldier Martial the member of the 
collegium of apostles. . ."', and ironically asking, ‘Shall... 
learned Catholics now because of a single uneducated Lombard 
abandon the ancient truth of our Fathers?’, Adémar then 
imagined that Martial himself might appear to him and ask, 
‘What do men say that I am?’, and launched into a long 
imaginary answer to the saint. 

In the course of it he reaffirmed his own passionate belief in 
Martial’s apostolicity, prayed that all who disbelieved it might 
be damned ‘at the moment of the advent of our Lord Jesus 
Christ [anathema maranatha|', refuted Benedict, who had said 
that at the Last Supper there bad been nobody present save the 
twelve: surely Christ had dined ‘liberally like a King,’ and so 
there were servants there, of whom Martial was one. Rehearsing 
again all the details of Martial’s life according to the pseudo- 
Aurelian, Adémar reveals his own deep anxiety: Benedict had 
threatened to denounce him to the Pope and to bring down 
excommunication on all of Aquitaine. But since ‘Peter venerates 
thee as his fellow-apostle, let not the Pope deny that thou art 
truly an apostle’. Surely it will not be possible for the Pope, a 
human being who in time will be eaten by worms, to 
excommunicate Martial and Christ and the Holy Spirit and all 
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of Aquitaine and God's church? If to call Martial an apostle be a 
sin, then ‘I, the true worshipper of Christ, Adémar, . . . desire 
that I may have this sin upon me now and for evermore. . . if it 
be harmful to the glory of God or to Martial himself or to any of 
the saints . . . to preach that he is an apostle, then in this very 
hour... let me die. . '. But Adémar survived his dramatic 
gesture: ‘Christ wishes me to live’. This proved that Martial was 
truly an apostle. 

This emotional climax passed, Adémar reverted to Benedict 
of Cluse and his atrocious behaviour at Bussiéres. For forty days 
in August and September, gorged with food and drunk with 
unmixed wine, he would order the monks’ reader in the 
refectory at lunch and dinner to be silent, and would make such 
fun of Martial as an apostle that the monks were overcome with 
noisy laugher: I, he said, 


am the nephew of the abbot of Cluse, who took me himself to 
many places in Lombardy and France to study grammar; and 
my education cost him 2,000 gold pieces. . . . For nine years I 
studied grammar, and I am continuing my studies even 
now. . . . I have two big houses full of books and I have not 
yet read all of them, but every day I think about them. There is 
no book in the world that I do not own. When I have finished 
my education there will be nobody under heaven as learned as 
I. ... These stupid Limousins who say that in France St. 
Martial is preached as an apostle speak falsely, for I lived in 
France for many years and I never heard his name in any of 
the litanies. France knows nothing about him; knows not 
whether he be an apostle or a confessor or a martyr. He is 
not remembered even on his natal day. . . . Who dared to 
preach that he was an apostle without the previous assembly 
of a great general council of all the bishops of Gaul and Italy 
together with the Pope of Rome, in which it might be proven 
whether or no Martial is an apostle? I am so learned that I 
well know how to sway such a council. . . . In Aquitaine there 
is no learning; everybody is illiterate. And if any Aquitanian 
does learn a little grammar, soon he thinks he's Virgil. . . . I 
shall bring such a charge against Aquitaine that not a single 
Aquitanian cleric will be able to protect himself. I shall either 
go in person to the Pope in Rome about their presumption or 
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I shall send him the kind of letter I well know how to draft. 
This Pope is a harsh man indeed and a savage one, hot 
tempered and rough in his ways, and as soon as he hears that a 
new apostle has been established in Gaul he will 
excommunicate all the bishops and all the churches and 
monasteries of all Aquitaine, so that no holy services may be 
celebrated in them until this whole affair is done away with, 
and everybody shall have done public penance for it. And 
thereafter he will put a clause in his will requiring future 
excommunication, so that no such presumption can ever take 
place in the future. 


All this and more Adémar learned from the two monks of St. 
Cybard, returning from their visit to Bussiéres, where they had 
heard Benedict (that ‘devil’s mousetrap’) themselves. Never had 
they heard anybody so learned: he talked all day without tiring 
and bossed the monks of Bussiéres as if he were their abbot. 
Vainly Adémar tried to persuade the two monks that not 
garrulity but silence marked the truly wise man. Benedict had 
convinced them that it was wrong to call St. Martial an apostle: 
even the monks of Limoges at Martial’s own shrine, they told 
Adémar, would within a few days abandon the practice, and 
revert to calling Martial only confessor, and the whole world 
would make fun of them for ever having called him an apostle. 

In despair Adémar expounded to these two ‘pseudo-monks’ a 
vision in which he had seen them as two small nasty snakes, 
whose even more disgusting mother was Benedict. ‘I do not 
wonder,’ he said to them, ‘that in a single moment you abandon 
on behalf of an unknown teacher the good cause which I for so 
long a time persuaded you to adopt, I, who have not been 
unknown since my boyhood’: better never to have begun calling 
Martial an apostle than to stop doing so. Poor Adémar: still 
another monk, Salgionius from St. Jean d’Angély, interrupted 
the monks of St. Cybard during mass when he heard the name of 
Martial sung as the last of the apostles, and loudly sang his name 
among the confessors instead. And later, when Adémar 
protested, in the presence of the abbot and the other monks, 
Salgionius simply asked, ‘Shall we now say what has never been 
said before?’ Gauzbert, a monk of St. Cybard, replied that once 
on a journey to Rome, he heard the private chaplains of an 
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important German count include the name of Martial among 
the apostles when saying the litanies of the saints. Then 
Salgionius himself—astonishingly—told how, while on a 
voyage to Jerusalem, he too had heard a monk of Reims, a most 
able grammarian named John, mention Martial as an apostle in 
his daily shipboard devotions. But when Gauzbert said, ‘Unless 
I had heard it myself from foreigners speaking a barbarous 
tongue, I would never believe he was an apostle. Why then do 
you oppose it, since you too heard it from foreigners?’ 
Salgionius answered, “Because this has never previously been a 
custom among us, and all our bishops and abbots are sad about 
it and want to send letters to the Pope to forbid this new 
presumption’. 

Better to obey God than the Pope, responded the defiant 
Adémar. No Pope was ever given the power to absolve or to 
excommunicate the apostles of God. And when Salgionius 
asked Adémar why he had begun the whole affair without papal 
permission, Adémar could only ask in return ‘Why were you, a 
canon, made a monk without the pope’s permission?’ and once 
more rehearse the testimony to Martial’s apostolate. What need 
of mortal blessing from a Pope has St. Martial who was blessed 
by Christ himself? And if, as Salgionius said, the secular princes 
were denouncing the practice of calling Martial an apostle, 
Adémar countered by reminding him that many who had heard 
Christ himself or his apostles preach the word of God refused to 
receive it. 

This extraordinary letter can never have been sent. It is 
incomplete, and Adémar—it is plain from the manuscript— 
added interpolations to it at leisure from time to time. More- 
over, the text itself indicates at the very outset that he may never 
have intended to send it, at least to the most eminent addresses: 
‘I do not wish those among you with whom I have never yet 
spoken about the apostolate of St. Martial—I mean three of 
you, the pope, the emperor, and the Duke of Aquitaine—to be 
surprised that I have included their names, if perhaps these 
words should ever reach them, but wish their gracious approval 
of my truthful statements’. Perhaps when Adémar began the 
letter he did regard it as a record to be sent to Jordanus, 
Odolricus, and the other local clerics, but almost surely, as he 
proceeded, it became instead a source of private comfort to him, 
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a work destined to repose indefinitely in his own notebooks with 
his (undeljvered?) manuscript sermons. The passionate 
denunciation, at the end, of any pope who might disapprove the 
practice of venerating St. Martial as an apostle confirms the 
supposition that the letter was certainly not intended for the eyes 
of the pope or of anybody else. 

Adémar's egotism is everywhere apparent. The modest 
reference to himself as 'ultimus presbyterorum' does not 
deceive us. Even his opponents are made to single him out: 
Adémar is the only respectably educated man in Aquitaine; 
Adémar had invented the ‘heresy’ of Martial's apostolate. 
Virtually singlehanded Adémar had brought about the great 
celebration in the Cathedral church of St. Stephen at Limoges 
when Martial’s corpse was placed upon the altar and his name 
was shifted in the litanies from its former (‘wrong’) place as first 
among the confessors to its new (or rather proper traditional 
but forgotten and neglected) place as last among the apostles. 
Adémar alone bore the brunt of the defence against Benedict, 
Bernard, Salgionius, and the two wreteched monks of St. 
Cybard who had shifted their position under the impact of 
Benedict’s flood of learned denunciation ‘like the waters of the 
Tigris river'. It is Adémar who has the vision of St. Martial and 
addresses his long cri de ceur directly to him; Adémar who calls 
on God to strike him dead if he is wrong, and who is 
triumphantly vindicated when he survives: *Christ wants me to 
live. It pleases Christ that we praise Martial as an apostle'; 
Adémar who tells his (imaginary) correspondents at the 
beginning of the letter that he is forty years old, and at the end 
that it is he, he, Adémar—'1 who have not been unknown since 
I was a boy —who had convinced the monks of St. Cybard of 
Martial's apostolicity. 

With astonishing frankness Adémar puts his opponents’ 
excellent case: the life by Aurelian is untrue, say Benedict and 
Bernard rightly. They know that it is not the same as the earlier 
life allegedly lost in the fire, which did not say that Martial was a 
contemporary of Christ but that he was converted after the 
ascension by St. Peter, or—as Bernard maintained—that he was 
a contemporary of other later saints including three of the seven 
of Gregory of Tours. Adémar, who had egged on the clergy of 
St. Martial and the other Limousins, had “founded this heresy 
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Adémar of Chabannes, self-portrait, lower right of plate labelled 
'Auctoris Gratiarum Actio' (the action of the author rendering 
thanks), R. Stettiner, Die illustrierten Prudentiushandschriften (see note 
14), reproducing Leiden, Voss. Lat. 8vo 15, fol. 43r. 


Adémar of Chabannes, self-portrait, ‘Ademarus’, to the right of St. 
Cybard’s right hand and crozier, D. Gaborit Chopin (see note 14), 
reproducing Paris, BN MS. lat. 3784, fol. ggv. 


Seal with portrait of St. Symeon of Sinai and Trier, perhaps drawn 
from life, N. Irsch, ‘Das Bildnis’ (see note 29) from Treasury of the 
Cathedral of Trier. 


on copper by Casper Merian. Die Porta Nigra, ed. E. Gose (see note 29), II, plate 1. 
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for the sake of adulation and to please the monks'. Benedict 
added that abbot Odolric and his clergy had done it for money. 
No doubt new opportunities of adding landed property to the 
monastery's possessions would arise, and the offerings from 
pilgrims to St. Martial's tomb would be increased if the saint 
were recognized as the only one in Gaul to be a true apostle of 
Christ. Benedict charged that Adémar himself had been 
corrupted by money (which we need not believe). 

Moreover, behind Adémar's great barrage of quotations 
from scripture and the fathers and his furious denunciation of 
Benedict and all opponents of Martial's apostolicity as vile 
heretics, he could not conceal the feebleness of his own case: it 
rested on the pseudo-Aurelian, on a single responsorium in 'an 
old breviary of the apostle’s sepulchre’, and on ‘an ancient 
hymn sequence in the same volume, written in old letters’. After 
that, ‘Nescio aluid’, said Adémar himself. Recently it has been 
established that folios 59-85v of Paris BN MS. lat. gog—an early 
troper of St. Martial—consist of addition to the volume made 
entirely in Adémar's own hand. They include an entire new Mass 
for Martial as an apostle (‘Probavit eum Deus’) which replaces 
the former mass for him as bishop and confessor ('Statuit ei’). 
Moreover, Adémar added ‘apostolic emendations’, to the old 
St. Martial office and composed ‘an entirely new set of apostolic 
tropes’ in order to lend ‘liturgical credence’ to the new custom 
adopted by the council at Limoges. So we are justified in asking 
whether the ‘old Breviary’ produced for Benedict by Adémar, 
that practiced scribe and composer, may not have been his own 
handiwork. All through the sacred books of the Abbey, Adémar 
scratched out the word ‘confessor’ after St. Martial’s name and 
substituted ‘apostle’.2° We are at liberty to wonder whether 
Benedict ever did say, of the pseudo-Aurelian, ‘If this life is true, 
Martial is truly an apostle’, or—after a look at the ‘old 
Breviary'—whether he really seemed to accept that as well. 
Perhaps Adémar invented Benedict’s sudden about-face, 
especially since Benedict did not in fact change his mind. 
Perhaps Benedict wanted to get away from the frantically 
obsessed Adémar at almost any cost and tried a half-evasive pair 
of seemingly conciliatory answers. 


20. Emerson, loc. cit. (n. 13 above), pp. 33—5 and note 17; the new apostolic 
mass for Martial on fols, 70v-72:6. 
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As to the argument from custom—we have never done this, 
nor has anybody else; why should we do it now?—all of 
Adémar's counter-arguments are drawn from individual ex- 
periences remote in time or place and allegedly remembered at 
a providential moment in the debates. At the very beginning of 
the letter, he adduces ‘the ancient tradition of the fathers’ 
and—in an interpolation—‘the true assertion of the Greeks 
(assertio vera Grecorum)". Pseudo-Aurelian, he says, was read 
in Britain, Gaul, and Spain before the fire at St. Martial. He 
suddenly remembers that fifteen years ago Bishop Gerald of 
Limoges (now dead) had ‘by chance’ found a book in Rome that 
told how Martial had preached at Ravenna before coming into 
Gaul, thus casting a doubt on the priority of Apollinaris, 
Bernard's own beloved local Ravennate 'apostolic man' (but no 
apostle). Next Adémar remembers how ten years ago a doubting 
grammarian had been convinced of Martial's apostolate by 
some frescoes of scenes from his life (since destroyed) that were 
‘old five hundred years ago’. Gauzbert remembers that ‘once 
(olim)' on a journey to Rome he had heard a German count’s 
chaplains call Martial an apostle. And Salgionius himself, 
doubter though he is, is made by Adémar to ‘remember’ that a ' 
French monk from Reims on a voyage to Jerusalem had done 
the same: to the Aquitanians, both the German and the 
Frenchman are ‘foreigners (alieni)’. All of these bits of ‘evidence’ 
have this in common: they cannot be verified. They were 
included to soothe Adémar’s own fears and feed his fantasy. 

Clearly Adémar was frightened. His influence and pressure 
had promoted the ceremony of 3 August 1029 when the body of 
Martial was ceremonially brought to the altar of St. Stephen's 
cathedral, when Jordanus preached the apostolate, and when 
the local liturgies were altered. There was opposition: perhaps it 
was true that Jordanus' own clerics of St. Stephen of Limoges 
themselves had begged Benedict of Cluse to stop the innovation. 
We know of the natural tension between the secular clergy of 
Limoges; and its cathedral and the monks of Martial's abbey and 
‘castrum’. The appearance of Benedict at Bussiéres as an 
outspoken visitor from Lombardy (had he been snubbed by the 
Odolric and the monks of St. Martial, whom he calls 
inhospitable and haughty?) was something for which Adémar 
could not have been prepared. To find the liturgical changes 
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reversed almost before they had been adopted was bad enough. 
But Benedict threatened also to take the matter to the pope and 
to a church council—as should have been done before the 
liturgy was altered. The pope, he warned, was a fiercely stern 
man and would excommunicate all of Aquitaine. And he, 
Benedict, knew just how to manage a church council. Where 
would Adémar be then? He tries to brazen it out: alone if 
necessary he would hold out for Martial's apostolate in defiance 
of any merely mortal pope. Even if he did not fear pope and 
council, he surely hated the ridicule implied in the raucous 
laughter of Benedict’s audiences at Bussiéres, a ridicule which, it 
was predicted, would engulf all Aquitaine, as learned men 
laughed at the ‘rustici whom Adémar had taken in. Adémar's 
anxiety—hardly less pathological than his extraordinary 
egotism that had prompted his enterprise on behalf of 
Martial—shows through clearly. He wrote as much of his letter 
as survives, left it in his notebook, and then considered what he 
might do next in self-defence. 


VI St. Martial’s apostolate: Adémar, Pope John XIX, and the Council 
of Limoges of 1031 ; 

Pope and Council: both, Benedict of Cluse had declared, 
should have been consulted before Adémar’s campaign was 
launched, and both, he threatened, would soon denounce and 
ridicule the apostolicity of Martial. Yet, far from denouncing it, 
John XIX wrote a letter to Bishop Jordanus and all the bishops 
of France (Galliarum) vigorously defending it. Martial was 
indeed an Apostle, the Pope wrote, ‘as we have found in his 
gesta’, and went on to summarize the pseudo-Aurelian. Those of 
Jordanus’ flock who called Martial a confessor and not an 
apostle were raving madmen. There were more than twelve - 
apostles: ‘the name of apostle is not the name of a number but 
of a function (officii. And John XIX solemnly decreed that 
‘apostolic titles should be bestowed upon Martial in the divine 
mysteries’ and stigmatized as ‘envious’ those who tried to deny 
him this dignity. To increase Martial’s fame and the reverence 
paid it throughout the world, the Pope had ordered that a most 
beautiful altar to him be built in St. Peter’s itself and dedicated 
on the day of the saint’s nativity.?! 


21. Jaffé 4092; Mansi, XIX, 417; MPL, CXLI, 1149-50. 
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Accepted as genuine until 1926, John XIX's letter was 
then—in an article often overlooked—conclusively proved by 
Louis Saltet to be a forgery by Adémar. In style and wording it 
corresponds with Adémar's other writings on behalf of Martial's 
apostolicity, and bears no resemblance to those of Pope John 
XIX or, indeed, to any genuine letters from the papal chancery. 
In one of his unpublished autograph sermons Adémar refers to 
this papal letter and remarks that Martial's enemies—‘more 
bitter than hellebore and harder than stone—have refused to 
obey the Pope's authoritative pronouncement, even forbidding 
the letter to be read or listened to’, hardly a credible response to 
a genuine papal document. Elsewhere in the sermons Adémar 
boasts that he himself had written to the Pope requesting an 
official pronouncement on the question of St. Martial, and had 
received an answering letter from the Pope, a wholly 
improbable initiative for a simple monk of St. Cybard: even had 
he written, the Pope would hardly have answered him. That 
Adémar was driven literally insane by opposition to his cause he 
tells us himself in still another unpublished autograph sermon. 
Likening such opposition to smoke, he says, 'Such smoke is 
poisonous to me, bringing wildness of the brain and alienation 
of the mind'. That he would cheerfully go to the length of 
forging a papal letter to soothe his outrage is also abundantly 
clear. Twice in his autograph sermons, for example, he inserted 
into texts, which he believed to be genuine epistles of Pope St. 
Clement I, his own testimony about St. Martial, thus putting it 
into the mouth of St. Clement. These are only two of many cases 
in which he systematically altered texts by the interpolation of 
such material of his own. While the forged letter of John XIX 
does not come down to us in Adémar's own autograph, its two 
earliest manuscripts are both closely associated with the Abbey 
of St. Martial.?? 

Saltet believed that Adémar had circulated this forged papal 
letter; that contemporaries, recognizing it as a forgery, had 


22. L. Saltet, ‘Une prétendue lettre de Jean XIX sur Saint Martial fabriquée 
par Adémar de Chabannes’, Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique, XXVII (1926), 
117-39. For a comment on the dangers of neglecting Saltet see M. Coens, 'La 
"Scriptura de Sancto Fronto Nova" attribuée au Chorévéque Gauzbert', 4B, 
LXXV (1957), 348—4 and p. 348, notes 2 and s, in which he properly takes to 
task Dom Henri Leclercq. L. Duchesne, ‘Saint Martial de Limoges’, Annales du 
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refused to obey its commands or allow it to be publicly read; 
and that this refusal had heightened Adémar's bitterness. Yet 
Saltet himself was here taking Adémar's own word. Does it not 
seem more likely that—like the unpublished and undelivered 
sermons and the unpublished long letter describing Adémar's 
debates with Benedict of Cluse, Bernard of Ravenna, and 
Salgionius—the forged letter of Pope John XIX remained 
among Adémar's papers unpublished and unknown? Adémar, 
we know, obtained gratification from imaginary victories and 
so, we suppose, he imagined the stubborn refusal of St. Martial's 
foes to accept his manufactured papal letter, which in fact they 
never saw. If contemporaries had received the letter and 
suspected Adémar of forging it, would they not have responded 
by disciplining the forger, and not contented themselves merely 
with refusal to accept the forgery? Once we know the letter to be 
Adémar's forgery, and suppose it to have gone unread, we 
realize that any other contemporary document citing it must 
also have been by Adémar. And this proves to be the case. 

In forging a letter from Pope John, Adémar gave himself only 
the first of the two defensive weapons he needed against the 
onslaught with which Benedict of Cluse had threatened him. 
The other was a decree from a council of the church accepting 
St. Martial's apostolicity. And Adémar forged such decrees also, 
ingeniously inserting them into the canons of the Council of 
Limoges, held on 18 and 19 November 1081, whose 
proceedings have come down to us in one manuscript only, 
once again an autograph manuscript of Adémar himself, Paris 
BN MS. lat. 2469.78 

Of the fifty-seven columns of its text as printed in Migne, 
about thirty deal with the question of St. Martial's apostolicity. 


Midi, IV (1892), 321-2 and 321, n. 1, still believed the letter of John XIX 
genuine, despite his deep suspicions of Adémar. The papal letter appears in 
the Bible of St. Martial (Paris BN MS. lat. 5, II, fol. 130) and in a hagiographic 
manuscript (BN MS. lat. 5240) also from St. Martial. 

28. This is the manuscript also containing forty-six of Adémar's sermons. 
The Acts of the Council of Limoges are the forty-seventh and last item of its 
contents running from fol. 97 to the end, but incomplete at the end, as the 
manuscript was even when first noticed in the seventeenth century; Delisle, pp. 
276-96. Text in MPL, CXLII, 1354-1400. 
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These, thanks once again to the Abbé Saltet, we now know to 
have been invented by Adémar. The remainder of the text, 
dealing with deliberations and enactments concerning the Peace 
of God, is accepted as genuine, even though this version in 
Adémar's own hand is the only one known. In the St. Martial 
portion—Adémar’s ‘masterpiece’, Saltet calls it—Adémar 
inserted equally imaginary proceedings with regard to St. 
Martial which he represented as having taken place at earlier 
councils at Paris, Poitiers, and Bourges. The imagined conciliar 
deliberations and pronouncements about St. Martial will be 
found accepted as historical in standard modern scholarly 
works of reference. The only one of this series of Adémar’s 
forgeries not to survive in his own handwriting alone is an ‘edict’ 
of Archbishop Aymo of Bourges (1031) confirming the decrees 
of the Council of Bourges on behalf of Martial’s apostolicity. 
Everywhere it echoes Adémar; it cites his own forged letter from 
John XIX; the only text emanates from the same Bible of St. 
Martial in which the letter is also found. Its spuriousness is 
certain.?* 

Solemnly convoked to discuss the Peace of God (as even 
Ademar himself declared in an unpublished sermon), the 
Council of Limoges under the presidency of Bishop Jordanus 


24. L. Saltet, ‘Les faux d'Adémar de Chabannes. Prétendues décisions sur 
Saint Martial au Concile de Bourges du 1er Novembre 1031’, Bulletin de 
littérature Ecclésiastique, XXVII (1926), 145-60 and ‘Un cas de mythomanie 
historique bien documenté: Adémar de Chabannes (988-1034), ibid., XXXII 
(1931), 149-62. This was in fact Saltet’s final contribution to the subject, 
although he closed the article with the words ‘A suivre'. He died in 1952 
without completing his planned work (cf. AB, LXXV [1957], 343, n. 3). On the 
Peace of God in Aquitaine and the work of these councils, see R. Bonnaud- 
Delamare, ‘Les institutions de paix en Aquitaine au XIe siécle’, Recueils de la 
Société Jean Bodin, XIV, La Paix, Premiére Partie (Brussels, 1962), pp. 415-88, 
who is unaware of Saltet's work on Adémar and accepts as genuine Adémar's 
account of the Council of Limoges. The discrediting of the portions of the 
record dealing with St. Martial, however, do not materially affect Bonnaud- 
Delamare's efforts to trace the development of the Peace of God. C. J. Hefele, 
Histoire des Conciles, tr. and ed. H. Leclercq, IV, 2 (Paris, 1911), pp. 986-9, 
950-9, 1411-19 reflects the most advanced state of scholarship prior to Saltet 
and is now wholly inadequate. On Aymo's edict, Saltet, ‘Faux’, pp. 156-60; in 
the Saint Martial Bible (BN MS. lat. 5, II), fol. 180v. Leclercq's article 
*Limoges' (above, n. 16), cols. 1149-58 still holds to the authenticity of the 
whole of Adémar's account of the Council of Limoges and believes (1142, n. 6) 
in the historicity of Adémar's invented Councils of Paris and Poitiers. 
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was first addressed—according to Adémar's imagined record of 
its proceedings—by Abbot Odolricus of St. Martial, who asked 
that the question of St. Martial's apostolicity be settled first. It 
had been delayed until the receipt of Pope John's letter, so that 
nobody would say (as Benedict of Cluse had said) that the 
Limousins were proceeding rashly. Now this was the main order 
of business. Assenting, Bishop Jordanus (presiding oddly 
enough in the presence of his own superior, the Archbishop of 
Bourges), also mentioned the papal letter and the decree of the 
Council of Bourges, held only two weeks earlier, and asked that 
Martial's apostolate now be confirmed for the third time. Into 
the imaginary debate that followed Adémar tirelessly but 
tediously re-introduced all his standard arguments, now 
dramatically put into the mouths of those present at the 
Council. Once again, as in Adémar's own earlier letter, 
testimony is adduced from distant places. 

The aged and learned Abbot Azenaire of Massai, near 
Bourges, is made to declare, for example, that in his own 
youthful days in France he had always heard Martial called an 
apostle; when he had become abbot at Massai and found that 
incorrect usage was in force there he had changed it. Moreover, 
when he had been in Constantinople as a youth before taking 
the monastic habit, and had heard mass in Santa Sophia on 
Pentecost, ‘I remember that I heard Martial being named 
among the other apostles after the twelve in the Greek litanies 
by the Greeks'. Here was a specific example of what Adémar 
in his earlier letter had vaguely called only 'the true assertion of 
the Greeks'. That Azenaire's speech at least was a figment of 
Adémar's imagination the Abbé Duchesne recognized as early 
as 1892, while still accepting the records of the Council. Next 
Abbot Odolricus ‘remembered’ that the learned Abbot of 
Fleury, Abbo, and Gauzlenus, Archbishop of Bourges, had both 
long ago favoured Martial's apostolate. He ‘recalled’ a quarrel 
at the court of King Robert of France between Frenchmen who 
were for apostolicity and Limousins who were against it. When a 
priest of Périgueux protested that his city's saint, Front, could be 
called an apostle as well as Martial, the abbot of Solignac (says 
Adémar) reproved him as relying upon a new life of St. Front 
written for money by a former choirmaster of Limoges, 
Gauzbert: after all, had not St. Front been born in Périgueux, 
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and educated as a Christian there? How, then, could he have 
been an apostle, like Martial? Had he raised the dead, as Martial 
had done repeatedly ??5 

The theme of ancient books, “from France, from Spain, from 
England, all calling Martial an apostle’, runs through the debate 
relentlessly imagined by Adémar. In England, emissaries of 
Abbot Odolric reported, Martial was called an Apostle in 
martyrology and litany. From England King Canute had sent 
William of Aquitaine a present of a codex written in letters of 
gold in which Martial was called an Apostle. Duke William 
(Adémar maintained) had displayed this book—which also 
appears in one of Adémar's sermons—before a Council at 
Poitiers, where he had defended Martial's apostolicity. At one 
moment, when Adémar is having Odolric list learned men who 
accept Martial's apostolicity, he actually includes Benedict of 
Cluse, whom by Adémar's own account in his earlier letter we 
know to have been a scornful and relentless enemy of it. How 
splendid, Adémar seems to have been saying, it would have been 
if there had been a great church council, where even Benedict of 
Cluse could be counted on the right side! Bishop Jordanus cited 
Pope John's letter. Bishop Aymo of Bourges summarized the 


25. Adémar's sermon, BN MS. lat. 2469, fol. 89 r. See Saltet, ‘Un cas . . .', 
pp- 154-5. Azenarius’ speech, MPL, CXLII, 1356; Duchesne, in Annales du Midi 
(above, n. 22), pp. 823-4. Odolricus, MPL, CXLII, 1356-8. The clerk of 
Périgueux and his discomfiture, 1360-1. On this, see M. Coens, ‘La Vie 
Ancienne de S. Front de Périgueux’, AB, XLVIII (1930), 324-60 and ‘La 
“Scriptura de Sancto Fronto Nova" attribuée au chorévéque Gauzbert’, AB, 
LXXV (1957), 340-75. Cf. also A. Vaccari, ‘La leggenda di S. Frontonio’, AB, 
LXVII (1949), 309-26. The earlier life (ninth-century) is crudely cobbled 
together, but Front's miraculous revival of a dead disciple may in fact have 
preceded the earliest such tale about Martial. The second life, which Adémar 
charges was bought from Gauzbert, was discovered by Coens himself. It 
removes the inconvenience of having Périgueux a Christian town before Front 
was born and his parents Christian, and has him baptized by St. Peter on a trip 
to Rome. The two surviving manuscripts of St. Front’s new life 
belonged—ironically enough—to the Abbey of St. Martial, and Adémar 
himself managed to perform upon them his usual ‘gratinages’ in honour of 
Martial the apostle. Gauzbert served under Bishop Hildegarius of Limoges, 
who died in 992. It was not until the end of the eleventh century that St. Front 
obtained a third life and received his final transformation into an oriental and 
a disciple of Christ himself, finally catching up to Martial. It was not only the 
men of Limoges who had mighty imaginations. , 
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decisions of his own council only two weeks earlier. 
Here—Adémar makes him say—the papal letter had been read, 
and Martial vindicated. Jordanus then reminded the Council 
that two years earlier, at the earlier Council at Limoges (1029) at 
which Martial's body had been displayed (and Adémar had had 
his encounter with Benedict), anathema had been pronounced 
against all who refused to accept Martial as an apostle. The 
dispute had not died down, but the Pope's letter had now 
pronounced on the issue, and that was the stimulus for calling 
the present council. Thereafter in Adémar's scenario no voice is 
raised against the apostolate.”® 

But for us the key passage in these deliberations imagined by 
Adémar comes when he has ‘a learned clerk of Angouléme’ 
intervene in the discussions and take over the Council to offer a 
dramatic new bit of evidence. Knowing Adémar as we do, we 
realize at once that he is once more, as so often in the past, 
writing about himself. Maintaining his anonymity but 
characteristically appearing clearly enough behind it, Adémar 
has the ‘learned clerk'—himself—review the various personages 
in the Gospels with whom Martial might perhaps be identified. 
And then comes the surprise: 


'Several years ago, some of the brothers of Mount Sinai by 
God's will came to this western region, men of sober 


26. The ‘evidence’ from England, MPL, CXLII, 1368-9; on this, see F. 
Wormald, ‘The English Saints in the Litany in Arundel MS. 60’, AB, LXIV 
(1946), 72-86. In this mid-eleventh-century MS., Martial is mentioned as an 
apostle, which prompted Wormald to write an Appendix (pp. 84-6) on the 
subject. Taking Saltet’s articles into account, Wormald nonetheless points out 
that ‘the Limoges claim must have reached England very soon after the 
promulgation of the apostolate of St. Martial, since there are five English 
manuscripts which are probably datable to the second quarter of the eleventh 
century whose litanies place St. Martial among the apostles.’ The speed of the 
transmission Wormald attributes to the close relations between Canute and 
William of Aquitaine; our knowledge of these comes from Adémar’s Chronicon. 
If Canute did send the illuminated manuscript to William he may well have 
had the text written in conformity with the new usage; for its appearance in 
Adémar's sermons (BN MS. lat. 2469, fol. 67v), Delisle, p. 290. Wormald also 
suggests that Odolric may have sent monks of St. Martial to England to raise 
funds for the rebuilding of the ‘basilica’ of St. Saviour, attached to the church 
of St. Martial. For Benedict of Cluse as a believer in Martial's apostolicity, 
MPL, CXLII, 1372; conclusion of discussion of Martial, 1876-83. 
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demeanour, exuding the teaching of the Catholic faith, in all 
respects honest in their way of life, skilled in both languages. 
Because they stayed a long time with us at Angouléme waiting 
for the prince of that city, and we saw that they were steeped to 
their fingertips in Greek and Latin letters, we took pains to 
interrogate them about this matter [ie. Martial's 
apostolicity].' 


At the time, says Adémar, he himself had carelessly adopted the 
ignorant view of the uncultivated and believed that Martial's 
claims to apostolicity were both vain and false. But when 
interrogated, the Greeks, ‘one of them named Symeon, and the 
other Cosmas', answered together that indeed the Greek 
Church acknowledged Martial as one of the seventy-two 
apostles. ‘When we said “We acknowledge none but the 
twelve", the Greeks were horror-struck, thinking that these 
western churchmen were repudiating St. Luke, authority for the 
‘seventy-two’. And when Ademar said that he believed the 
seventy-two to have been disciples only, the Greeks shrank back, 
saying, ' "The Greeks have always been wiser than the Latins and 
the Latin Scriptures are derived from a Greek source. Martial, 
whom we call ho agios Martialios, we truly know to be one of those 
seventy two, who with Peter sought to preach in the West, and 
whose gesta together with those of all the seventy two we have on 
Mount Sinai in our own language”. 

What could be more powerful evidence than this? Having 
received it, “the clerk’ says, he studied ‘the secret passages of 
ancient books' and gradually convinced himself that Martial 
was indeed an Apostle. Thus Adémar's imagination took a 
wholly new turn, in which he presented himself—that inveterate 
partisan of Martial's apostolicity—as a former doubter who had 
been prompted by the two monks of Sinai to go to (unspecified) 
ancient books and convince himself that they were right: Greek 
wisdom was stronger than Latin, and Martial was, after all, an 
apostle. What a marvellous treasury the Sinai library was: it 
possessed not only the gesta of Martial—presumably the 
pseudo-Aurelian—in Greek but those of all the other seventy- 
two as well! 

In his investigations of Adémar as ‘mythomaniac’, Saltet 
never reached this portion of the imaginary happenings at the 
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Council of Limoges. The Abbé Duchesne—not troubling to 
identify the ‘clerk of Angouléme’ as Adémar himself or 
inquiring about the monks of Sinai—simply dismissed the clerk 
as ‘ou trompé ou trompeur’, since, in fact, no Greek list of the 
seventy-two had ever included Saint Martial. Only the Abbé 
Arbellot, convinced partisan into this century of the genuine 
apostolicity of St. Martial, writing in a provincial journal, 
challenged Duchesne, pointing out that Symeon, the monk of 
Sinai, was a genuine historic personage and had been made a 
saint in record time after his death in 1035. Wrong about 
Martial’s apostolicity, Arbellot was right about Symeon. Right 
about Martial's apostolicity, Duchesne was wrong about 
Symeon.?? 


VII St. Symeon of Sinai and Trier 


It would be absurd to imagine that two Greek monks of Sinai, 
Symeon and Cosmas, ever told the ‘clerk of Angouléme' what 
Adémar claimed to have heard from them about St. Martial. But 
they did indeed exist, and a remarkable contemporary life of 
Symeon is preserved, written by Eberwin, Abbot of St. Martin of 
Trier, at the urgent behest of Poppo, his Archbishop, 
immediately after 1 June 1085, the day when Symeon died, a 
holy recluse walled up by his own wish inside.the most 
celebrated monument of the ancient Roman metropolis, the city 
gate, the Porta Nigra. 

Born of a Greek father and a Calabrian mother in Syracuse, 
Symeon was taken to Constantinople at the age of seven by his 
father, who was about to go to war, and was educated there by 
learned men. The sight of westerners passing through 
Constantinople on their pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, 
moved the devout youth to take the journey himself. Putting 
aside the vanities of the world, he went to Jerusalem. For seven 
years he served as a guide to pilgrims there, after which he 


27. Intervention of the 'learned man among the clerics of Angouléme', 
ibid., 1362-8, the Greek monks of Sinai, 1363-4. Duchesne, loc. cit. (n. 22 
above), p. 323. A. Arbellot, ‘Observations Critques à M. l'Abbe Duchesne sur 
les origines de la Gaule et sur l'apostolat de Saint Martial’, Bulletin de la Société 
Archéologique et historique du Limousin, XLIII (1895), 125-82, pp. 152, 166-7. 
Neither Duchesne nor Arbellot recognized that the entire Martial episode in 
the ‘record’ of the Council was Adémar's invention. 
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sought out a holy hermit living in solitude in a tower on the 
bank of the Jordan, and became his disciple. The hermit treated 
Symeon kindly—and once gave him a salutary rebuke for 
watching the young women coming to water their camels in the 
river—but then withdrew secretly to some still lonelier place, 
leaving Symeon bereft and determined to become a monk. After 
two years in the monastery of St. Mary at Bethlehem, he went to 
the famous monastery at the foot of Mount Sinai, where he 
remained several years before receiving permission to withdraw 
to a solitary cave in a cliff above the Red Sea. There a monk 
brought him bread; drinking water came dripping down the 
face of the cliff. But too many sailors sought him out; the monk 
who brought him bread grew tired; and Symeon returned to 
Sinai. Here, during a siege by the Arabs, amidst a great famine 
(100,000 died in Cairo), the small grain supply of the monks was 
miraculously preserved, and fed besieged and besiegers alike. 
After another period as a hermit in the desert, Symeon was 
ordered back to the monastery. 

At that time the brothers who had been sent to the west to 
collect some money promised to the monastery by Richard, 
Duke of Normandy, died, and Richard sent to ask for a new 
messenger to collect it. Symeon was chosen and reluctantly 
agreed to go. Arrested in Cairo on false charges, he was cleared 
and sailed for Venice with another brother. The ship fell into the 
hands of pirates, and Symeon escaped the massacre of the crew 
and passengers by jumping into the Nile naked. When he 
reached shore, he could not understand the inhabitants 'though 
he knew Egyptian, Syrian, Arabic, Greek, and Latin'. But 
eventually he got to Antioch safely. 

At this juncture there passed through Antioch a group of 
western pilgrims to Jerusalem led by Richard, Abbot of St. 
Vanne of Verdun, and including Eberwin the biographer 
himself. On their return from Jerusalem to Antioch, the western 
pilgrims, now fast friends of Symeon, took him with them on 
their journey so that he might fulfil his Norman mission. But at 
Belgrade the local prince— perhaps suspecting all Byzantine 
subjects—forbade him to continue with the others. Symeon had 
to reach the west via Rome. In France, he was graciously 
received ‘by a certain Count William’, and while he was in 
William's territories his fellow-monk, Cosmas, who had come 
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from Antioch with him, died. Recovering from his grief, 
Symeon alone pursued the journey to Normandy. At Rouen he 
found that Count Richard had died, and that nobody would 
give him the rents owing to the Sinai monastery. His mission 
thwarted, he decided to visit Richard of St. Vanne at Verdun. 

Then he accompanied Poppo, Archbishop of Trier, to 
Jerusalem. On their return to Trier, Symeon asked permission 
to wall himself up in a little cell in the Porta Nigra. Poppo 
assented and walled Symeon up publicly on St. Andrew's day. 
Thereafter he ate and drank very little. The remainder of the 
Vita—so authentic because Eberwin, the author, knew his hero 
so well personally and quoted him directly at many points—tells 
of Symeon's arduous ascetic combats with the devil. The people 
of Trier venerated him. Eberwin himself witnessed his edifying 
death on 1 June 1035 and gives eloquent testimony to the 
miracles that followed.?® 

During the summer of 1085 Archbishop Poppo wrote to Pope 
Benedict IX asking for a papal legate to help him deal with the 
disorders in his diocese (caused by the invasion of the Count of 
Luxemburg) and requesting the Pope to send along a decree 
canonizing Symeon, a copy of whose life by Eberwin Poppo 
attached, with the account of the requisite miracles. Benedict IX 
answered promptly and favourably, in a letter whose text was 
long considered a forgery, but whose authentic original 
manuscript was discovered in the early 1930s. It is the oldest 
surviving papal letter on parchment. The papal Bull of 
canonization was attached. Symeon seems to have achieved 
sainthood in the very year of his death, 1035. 

Atop the Porta Nigra itself, a church of St. Symeon was built 
before 1041, becoming one of the most striking monuments of 
Trier. Though it underwent some architectural remodelling at 


28. BHL, 7963, text in AASS, Iun. I (1695) pp. 87-107, with the 
seventeenth-century commentaries of Henschenius and Papebroch. Portions 
only (no new MSS.) in MGH, Scriptores, VIII, pp. 209-11. On this text—based 
on eight manuscripts—see M. P. Thomsen, ‘Der heilige Symeon von Trier’, 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palüstina- Vereins, LXXII (1939), 144-61 with partial 
German translation (hereafter Thomsen); M. Coens, in AB, LXVI (1948), 105; 
the same, ‘Un document inédit sur le culte de S. Symeon moine d’orient et 
reclus à Treves’, AB, LXVIII (Mélanges Paul Peeters, II, 1950), 181—96 (hereafter 
Coens, ‘Un document’). For other MSS. of the text—notably Trier 118 and 
1884, see AB, XLIX (1931), 275 and LII (1934), 284, 158, 265—6. 
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intervals over the centuries, the church remained essentially 
intact until Napoleon ordered it removed. A visitor to the top 
level of the Porta Nigra, however, may still see its remains. 
Appended to one of the eleventh-century manuscripts of 
Eberwin's Vita is an Office of St. Symeon, drawing upon the Vita 
for its content and possibly written by Eberwin himself. 
Symeon's church became a leading centre of learning and 
influence in the archdiocese. His portrait appears on the seal of 
the foundation, and may well have been done from life. It shows 
him wearing a cap made of spirally-wound strips of camel's 
hair, which is still preserved in the treasury of the cathedral of 
Trier. There too is the so-called ‘Codex Sancti Symeonis’, a 
ninth-century Greek lectionary.?? 

In Symeon we have a cleric of Greek origin, speaking Latin, 
educated in Constantinople, experienced as a guide in 
Jerusalem, who actually did visit France. It was Richard II of 
Normandy whom he was seeking. Eberwin's account of Richard 
is confirmed by Radulfus Glaber, who says, 'every year, when 
monks from Mount Sinai came to Rouen they would bring back 
with them many gifts of gold and silver’. Richard also sent one 
hundred pounds of gold to the Holy Sepulchre. ‘Generous in 
his almsgiving, broadly charitable, and outstanding for his 
probity, says Hugh of Flavigny, Richard paid the entire 
expenses of the Abbot Richard of St. Vanne's pilgrimage with 
seven hundred pilgrims. Legend transmitted by Hugh, writing 


29. Poppo'sletter to Benedict IX and the papal letter and Bull in AASS, Iun. 
I, pp. 96-7; papal letter and bull Jaffe, 4113 and 4112, with double dagger 
indicating spuriousness; texts also in H. Beyer, Urkundenbuch zur Geschichte der 
mittelrheinischen Territorien, I (Hildesheim, 1860), pp. 370-2, nos. 316 and 317. 
For the original manuscript of Poppo’s letter, J. Ramackers, ‘Analekten zur 
Geschichte des Papsttums im 11 Jahrhundert: I. Der álteste Papstbrief auf 
Pergament’, Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken, 
XXV (1934), 49-56. On the chronology of the canonization, and on the newly- 
discovered Office, Coens, ‘Un document’. On the church of St. Symeon, most 
recently E. Gose, ed., Die Porta Nigra in Trier, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1969), with fine 
plates in Vol. II and (rather selective) bibliography of earlier works. For 
Symeon’s seal, N. Irsch, ‘Das Bildnis des hl. Simeon von Trier’, Trier, Ein 
Zentrum abendländischer Kultur, Rheinischer Verein für Denkmalpflege und 
Heimatschutz (1952), pp. 175-9; for the cap and the codex, N. Irsch, Der Dom 
zu Trier (Düsseldorf, 1931), Die Kunstdenkmáler der Rheinprovinz, im 
Auftráge der Provinzialverbandes, ed. P. Clemen, XIII, 1, Die 
Kunstdenkmäler der Stadt Trier . . . I, 1, Der Dom, p. 323. 
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early in the twelfth century, declares that Symeon arrived in 
Rouen in time to see Richard and after a two-year stay bestowed 
upon the nearby monastery of the Holy Trinity relics of St. 
Catherine, martyred at Alexandria by Maxentius, which he 
brought along with him from Mount Sinai. But this is only 
Rouennais legend. Eberwin is to be believed when he tells us 
that Richard II had died before Symeon ever got to Rouen. 
Since Richard II died on 23 August 1027; Symeon did not arrive 
in Rouen until after that date.*? 

Before Symeon went to Rouen, moreover, Eberwin tells us 
that he was well received by ‘a certain Count William’, in whose 
land Cosmas died. This was Count William IV Taillefer of 
Angouléme, who died on 6 April 1028, soon after returning 
from a pilgrimage of his own to Jerusalem. Turning back now to 
our quotation from Adémar’s mention of Symeon in his 
account of the Council of Limoges, we find him saying that 
Symeon and Cosmas stayed at Angouléme ‘a long time with us, 
waiting for the prince of that city’. And in his Chronicon—in 
passages later taken over into the History of the prelates and 
Counts of Angouléme—Adémar describes William's route 
(1027—8) to the East, through Bavaria and Hungary—now open 
to pilgrims for the first time because of St. Stephen's recent 
conversion—and his return to Angouléme via Limoges, where 
all the monks of St. Martial came out to meet him 'splendore 
festivo'. At the news of his imminent arrival in Angouléme, the 
clergy of St. Cybard in white vestments and with their various 
church ornaments set forth, singing lauds and anthems, to a 
point a mile outside the city. On Palm Sunday, 6 April 1028, 
William died. We cannot be sure that Symeon waited until 
William actually did reach home. But we do know that he was in 
Angouléme in 1027 and waited there 'a long time'. By late in 


80. Radulfus Glaber, I, V, 21, ed. Prou, p. 2o. Hugh of Flavigny, MGH, 
Scriptores, VIII, pp. 398-9. In addition to Symeon's life by Eberwin, Hugh (a 
great grand-nephew of Otto II] and grand-nephew of Conrad II) was using a 
book he had found in a cupboard in Rouen. This is Rouen MS. U. 22, 
published and discussed by A. Poncelet, ‘Sanctae Catherinae Virginis et 
Martyris Translatio et Miracula Rotomagensia Saec. XI', AB, XXII (1903), 
423-38; see also R. Fawtier, 'Les réliques rouennaises de Ste. Catherine 
d'Alexandrie’, AB, XLI (1923), 357-68. See Dom Hubert Dauphin, Le 
bienheureux Richard, Abbé de Saint-Vanne de Verdun (Louvain and Paris, 1946), 
pp. 306-8, and compare Thomsen, p. 153, n. 1; Coens, ‘Un document’, p. 183. 
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1028, Symeon had returned with Poppo to the Holy Land; by 
1030 he was back in Trier and had begun his life as a recluse, 
which lasted until 1035.3! 

Cosmas and Symeon, monks of Sinai, were then actually 
present in Angouléme some four years before the Council of 
Limoges of 1081 and some two years after the death of Basil II. 
They surely did not tell Adémar that the Byzantines venerated St. 
Martial as an apostle. But we have every reason to suppose that 
Symeon did tell him about Hakim, about the miraculous 
repulse of the Muslim siege of Sinai, about the famine in Egypt, 
and about the inadequate restoration of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, so well known to him as a guide. The freshness of 
Symeon's language in Eberwin's direct quotations from him to 
be found in his Vita suggests that he was just the sort of man to 
have used the salty proverb about the hare and the ox-cart while 
telling Adémar about the four recent Norman-Byzantine 
conflicts in south Italy. And the reliability of his information 
about the ascetic character of Basil II, about Basil's recent 
Bulgarian and Georgian wars, and about the death of 
Nicephorus Phocas (now two generations in the past) is just 
about what one would expect. 

As testimony, then, to the character and preoccupations of 
Symeon, the straightforward and lovable polyglot Greek monk, 
we have the moving Life by his intimate friend, Eberwin, 
through whose text we so often hear the voice of Symeon 
himself. As testimony to the character and preoccupations of 
Adémar, the egotistical and obsessed ‘mythomaniac’ Latin 
monk, we have a quite unparalleled mass of holograph 
manuscript: in prose, in verse, with musical notation, with his 
own drawings. Itis hard to find two men of the eleventh century 
whose personalities we can come to know more clearly, helped 
by such mementos as the ruins of the Church atop the Porta 
Nigra, St. Symeon's cap, and the portraits of both men: 
Symeon upon the seal of his foundation, and Adémar— 
characteristically—twice sketched by his own hand. 

To demonstrate that they met one must first appreciate 

31. Chronicon, III, 65-6, ed. Chabanon, pp. 189-92; ed. Lair, pp. 233-5; 
Historia Pontificum et Comitum Engolismensium, ed. Boussard, pp. 18, 21. G. 


Hofmann, loc. cit, n. 6 above, p. 225, dates the latter part of Symeon's 
activities too late. Thomsen and Coens are to be preferred. 
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Adémar's paranoid fear of ridicule and of punishment for his 
sponsorship of Martial's apostolicity, and recognize his practice 
of writing for his own solace plausible scenarios in which he 
himself produces new evidence for Martial and triumphantly 
convinces the Pope, a Council of the Church, even his own most 
determined opponent, that his cause is just. Once the St. Martial 
debate in the existing record of the Council of Limoges in 1081 
is seen to be such a romance, one identifies Adémar himself as 
his own ‘learned clerk of Angouléme’, and realizes that his 
imagined conversations with Symeon and Cosmas about St. 
Martial provided just the sort of Greek testimony that would 
have helped Martial's cause had it only been genuine. Next, 
Eberwin's Life of Symeon shows that Symeon actually came to 
Angouléme at just the right moment, and that a real 
conversation between Adémar and Symeon was entirely 
possible. And finally we reach the hypothesis that when the two 
met, Symeon gave Adémar the four fragments of history from 
the East, whose presence in an otherwise largely parochial 
Aquitanian narrative initially aroused our curiosity, and one of 
which at least reflects unmistakably Symeon's own personal 
experiences and special knowledge.” 

Harvard University 


32. J. Ebersolt, Orient et Occident, Recherches sur les influences byzantines en 
France avant les croisades (Paris and Brussels, 1928), pp. 81-2 summarizes 
Symeon's Vita and, within a few lines, refers to the mention of monks of Sinai 
at Angouléme in the record of the Council of Limoges. But he never mentions 
Adémar or makes the connection between the two. H. Dauphin, op. cit., n. 30 
above, pp. 306-8 and P. M. McNulty and B. Hamilton, ‘Orientale Lumen et 
Magistra Latinitas: Greek Influences on Western Monasticism (goo-1100)’, Le 
Millénaire du Mont Athos, 963-1963, Études et Mélanges, I (Chevetogne, 1963), PP. 
195, 197—9, 207, 216 discuss Symeon, mentioning the 'clerk of Angouléme' 
who spoke of Symeon and Cosmas at Limoges, but without realizing that the 
clerk was Adémar or that Adémar had invented this part of the proceedings of 
the Council, still less that Symeon might have made a contribution to 
Adémar's Chronicon. McNulty and Hamilton also mistakenly substitute Count 
William IV of Poitiers for William IV of Angouléme, and have not consulted 
Saltet, Coens, Thomsen and other recent authorities. It is odd that none of 
these scholars found worthy of comment Symeon's and Cosmas' alleged 
‘testimony’ that the Greeks regarded Martial as an apostle! 


Jakob Philipp Fallmerayer and 
George Finlay 


J. M. HUSSEY 


The collection of Finlay Papers in the British School at Athens 
though throwing invaluable light on the character of George 
Finlay and on conditions in the Greece and western Europe of 
his day, are by no means complete in their coverage. The diaries 
cover only certain years; the Letter Book records mainly family 
and business correspondence; the actual copies of surviving 
letters both to and from Finlay—apart from Finlay to Leake or 
Leicester Warren—seem to owe their preservation to chance 
rather than policy. Yet Finlay was no less interested in the history 
of Trebizond than in Greek topography or in numismatics, and 
a stray survival among his papers seems to indicate that he had 
closer relations with Fallmerayer than is suggested by the almost 
total omission of any reference to him in the works on the 
Fragmentist (as Fallmerayer called himself). The editor of 
Fallmerayer's collected works, his best friend G. M. Thomas (the 
‘carissimus Thomas’ of the Tagebücher, does mention the 
generosity of Fallmerayer's attitude towards Finlay's work on 
Trebizond, but that is about all. 

Fallmerayer was well known in his own day for his views on 
the ethnic composition of modern Greece, and his pioneer work 
on the history of Trebizond, as well as for his obsession with the 
Russian threat to contemporary Europe and his pessimistic 
desire for a united Germany. His dramatic enunciation in his 
History of the Morea! of his theory of the total absorption of the 


1. Geschichte der Halbinsel Morea während des Mittelalters, Y (Stuttgart and 
Tübingen, 1830), p. III. 
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ancient Greeks by the Slavs and other non-Hellenic races, a view 
which in more moderate form had earlier been hinted at by 
Leake in 1814,? won both praise and condemnation. K. B. Hase 
(16 March 1829) thought Fallmerayer's work provided a 
welcome stimulus and added that the young modern Greek 
kingdom could be supported without necessarily accepting the 
popular current ideas of an uninterrupted link between Pericles 
and Canaris or finding ‘trait pour trait les anciens Spartiates 
dans les pirates de Maina'.? To the enthusiastic and unrealistic 
romanticism of European philhellenes such views were 
anathema, particularly in Fallmerayer's Bavarian circles where 
Ludwig I was boosting his son Otto's candidature for the throne 
of the newly emerging kingdom. Though in fact Otto himself 
later on seems to have become a Fallmerayer partisan, 
according to Finlay, who wrote in 1844 (probably to Leake) that 
the king ‘believes all this balderdash’ and thinks that the country 
is peopled with imaginery banditti descended from Slavonians 
and wonders that Sir Edmund Lyons does not study 
Fallmerayer's history of the Morea before talking to him of the 
state of the country.* Finlay's own views are more moderately 
stated in his History of Greece.’ Though praising Fallmerayer's 
ability, he makes it clear that he considers his view ‘disproved’,® 
and in spite of the more recent ‘neo-fallmerayerism’ of R. J. H. 
Jenkins and C. Mango, modern scholars would generally 
agree.’ 

Finlay and Fallmerayer probably had most in common in 
their shared enthusiasm for Trebizond. In 1824 Fallmerayer had 


2. W. M. Leake, Researches in Greece (London, 1814), pp. 380ff. and passim. 

8. Cited by R. G. E. (Saint-Renée) Tallandrier, ‘Publicistes modernes de 
l'Allemagne. Jacques-Philippe Fallmerayer’, Revue des Deux Mondes, 
XLII (2XXXII* année-seconde période, 1862), 132. 

4. J. M. Hussey, The Finlay Papers (British School of Archaeology at Athens, 
Supplementary Volume No. 9 [London, 1974]; cited hereafter as Papers), p. 97, 
B 7 (23). These papers are as yet almost entirely unpublished, but I plan to 
include the more important ones in my Memoir on Finlay. 

5. History of Greece, IV : Medieval Greece and the Empire of Trebizond, ed. H. F. 
Tozer (Oxford, 1877; first published in 1850; cited hereafter as History), esp. 
pp. 1-37. 

6. Op. cit., p. 2. 

7. See the recent comments of I. Dujéev, Cronaca di Monemuasia: 
introduzione, testo critico, traduzione e note (Istituto di Studi Bizantini e 
Neoellenici, Testi, 12, [Palermo, 19761), pp. XIF. 
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won a prize offered by the Danish Academy for an essay on 
Trebizond and this was followed in 1827 by his history of the 
empire of Trebizond? and then in 1843-4 he published 
Trebizuntine material from Cardinal Bessarion's collection in 
Venice and from St. Dionysius on Mount Athos.? Perhaps more 
important were Fallmerayer's travels in the east Mediterranean. 
With the help of his patron General Ostermann he made three 
major journeys, 1831-4, 1840-2 and 1847-8. From 1839 
onwards he published descriptions of his experiences in the 
Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, later collected in book form under 
the titles of Fragmente aus dem Orient!? and Neue Fragmente." 
Fallmerayer arrived in Trebizond in August 1840, exploring the 
buildings and surrounding country and returning to 
Constantinople at the end of October in that year.!? His fine 
descriptions of the still standing, though often half ruined, 
churches and monasteries, his appreciation of the unspoilt 
natural beauty and luxuriant vegetation of the countryside, give 
to his Fragmente a brilliant literary quality as well as providing 
some historical evidence on material which had vanished only a 
few years later when Finlay visited the same sites. 

On 18 May 1850 Finlay wrote to Leake that he had finished his 
Trebizuntine section of the history of the Greek nation. ‘But 
before copying some portions I am resolved to visit some places, 
particularly the neighbourhood of Trebizond.’!? He was there 
from 20 June to 3 July, following in Fallmerayer's tracks and he 
gives a fairly detailed description in one of his Journals, 
frequently comparing notes with Fallmerayer's account in the 

8. Geschichte des Kaiserthums von Trapezunt (Munich, 1827; cited hereafter as 
Geschichte). Finlay's own copy, like most of the books from his personal 
library, has pencilled marginalia, unfortunately often somewhat pruned by 
the binder. 

9. Original-Fragmente, Chroniken, Inschriften und anderes  Matenale zur 
Geschischte des Kaiserthums Trapezunt (Munich, 1848-4), Pts. I and II, Abh. d. k. 
bayr. Akad. d. Wiss., Hist. Cl. Bd. III, Abtheilung III, and Bd. IV, Abth. 1. 
[cited hereafter as Original- Fragmente]. 

10. Originally published in 2 vols., Stuttgart and Tübingen, 1845; 2nd ed. 
with additions and introd. by G. M. Thomas (Stuttgart, 1877); various 
selections have subsequently appeared (unless otherwise stated, cited hereafter 
as Fragmente from Thomas’ and ed.). 

11. In the Gesammelte Werke, ed. G. M. Thomas, vol. I (Leipzig, 1861). 

12. See Fragmente, pp. 1-199. 

13. Papers, p. 98, B 7 (33). 
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Fragmente. Though he characteristically says that he has ‘no taste 
to describe feelings’, even his Scottish reserve could not contain 
itself over the vivid flowers and shrubs and trees noted on the 
long ride up the river valley with the torrent thundering like 
artillery in its wild fury. ‘It is impossible’, he wrote, ‘not to be in 
ecstasy at such scenery.’ And then at the end of the ten-hour ride 
he reached the superbly situated monastery of Sumelas, an 
immense wooden pile of buildings with its galleries and cells 
clinging like swallows’ nests to the precipices.!* 

Finlay’s own work on Trebizond which friends were urging 
him to publish in 1850!5 went to press in February 185116 and 
was reviewed in that year by Fallmerayer in the Augsburger 
Allgemeine Zeitung.'” In his lucid and concise examination of the 
fortunes of the Trebizuntine empire Finlay frequently refers to 
Fallmerayer’s work and handsomely acknowledges his debt to 
him, praising his judgement and perceptive observations. 
Though Fallmerayer somewhat sadly remarks in his review that 
the Germans toiled and others built with the stones which they 
had hewn, he commends Finlay’s independent approach, 
historical insight and elegant presentation, praising the work ‘as 
worthy of a Gibbon’ and noting how its author offered his 
criticisms of others as ‘a complete gentleman’ would, in contrast 
to the bitter crude feuding in Germany. Obviously friends had 
suggested to Fallmerayer that he might well have produced this 
work but he had replied that he was worn out with being 
attacked—had he written such a book he would of course have 
treated the racial problem from the unpopular point of 
view—and he added that it was dangerous to have ideas in 
Germany unless supported by armed force. In such criticism of 
Finlay as he makes, he is more moderate in expounding his 
racial theory than in his original dynamic statement. 

Both Finlay and Fallmerayer tend to intersperse their writings 
with comments on the current political situation as they saw it. 
Finlay’s life was to some extent bound up with the fortunes of 


14. Papers, p. 32, A 14 (Journal, pp. 45ff.). 

15. Papers, p. 78, B 6 (53) and (54). 

16. Papers, p. 68, B 3 (1), (2), (4), (5). 

17. Reprinted in Gesammelte Werke, IIL, pp. 298-330. Finlay mentions the 
Augsburger review (Papers, p. 129, E 1, p. 13) but does not seem to have a copy 
of it in his review book, which was unusual for him. 
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the development of the new Greek state, though by no means 
exclusively.'5 Fallmerayer, the liberal, the anti-clerical, 
outspoken and often rashly so, was far more deeply involved on 
at least two issues. He passionately longed for a united Germany 
and instead of quickly and quietly taking up the chair of history 
in Munich offered him in 1847, he rushed back from his travels 
in early 1848 to become a member of the disastrous Frankfurt 
parliament, following its remnants to Stuttgart, and was 
consequently banned from Germany for two years and lost his 
chair. At the same time he was an ardent supporter of the 
Ottoman Empire, seeing in the Russians a threat to the Balkans 
and to Europe—again an unpopular move in Bavarian circles, 
and a fear not shared by Finlay whose expressive ‘bah!’ in the 
margin of his own copy of the Fragmente was his comment on 
Fallmerayer's Russian views.!? These two threads—liberalism in 
Germany and a pro-Turkish foreign policy—constantly 
reappear in all his writings historical or literary. And to make 
matters worse in late 1850 and early 1851 he became embroiled 
with the Bavarian Academy and for a time lost his membership 
(he had been elected an ordinary member in 1835). This episode 
is either omitted or glossed over in accounts of Fallmerayer's 
life, but it had a profound effect on him and does also reflect his 
hasty, often sarcastic, temperament. In three articles in the 
Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung of January 1851 he rather 
maliciously castigated the orations given in November 1850 by 
two members of the Academy, in particular that of Ringseis 
whose speech he regarded as ignorant unscholarly waffle.?° A 
half apology—eine Erklarung—which he was persuaded to 
make did not save his membership, though the opposition to 
him won only by a small majority. His Diary for these weeks 
reflects his agony of mind, his uneven temperament, his 


18. See J. M. Hussey, ‘George Finlay in perspective—a centenary 
reappraisal’, ABSA, LXX (1975), 135-44- 

19. Fragmente, I, 1st ed., p. 22 (Finlay’s copy). 

20. The episode is examined in detail by F. Babinger, Der Akademiezwist um 
Jakob-Philipp Fallmerayer (1851). Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenshaft unter Maximilian II, Bay. Ak. d. Wiss. Philosoph.-Hist. 
Klasse, Sitz. 1959, Heft 5. See also H. Seidler, Jakob Philipp Fallmerayer’s geistige 
Entwicklung. Ein Beitrag zur deutschen Geistesgeschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts., Abh. 
d. Bay Ak. d. Wiss., Philosoph.-Hist. Klasse, N. F. Heft 26 (1947), p. 134. 
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susceptibility to public opinion, his obstinate clinging to the 
views he thought right, his deeply ingrained pessimism.?! 

It is against thís background and temperament that what 
appears to be his only surviving letter to Finlay must be read.?? 
Dated 13 March 1851 it comes after the failure of the Frankfurt 
Parliament, :.nd at a time when Fallmerayer was still smarting 
from the stinging reverses of the Ringseis episode. Though the 
Finlay papers record no personal reminiscences of meeting with 
Fallmerayer, indeed nothing concerning him except on the 
topics of Trebizond and the Slavic problem, it is clear that they 
corresponded and it sounds from the letter as though they may 
have met when Fallmerayer was in Athens in 1847 (and in the 
Fragmente he says that he found it dusty, dirty, scorched up and 
without running water) Possibly from the reference to 
Trebizond in the letter, Finlay may have sent Fallmerayer his 
findings on his own journey there in 1850. There are certainly 
notes both in Finlay's Journal and in the marginalia on his copy 
of Fragmente aus dem Orient on the Trebizuntine frescoes which 
Fallmerayer had seen. The comparative informality and warmth 
ofthe letter to Finlay suggest some measure of friendship. It also 
reflects Fallmerayer’s acute lack of self-confidence, the nomadic 
life forced upon him by circumstances and perhaps by restless 
inclinations, bringing into high relief the contrasting 
temperaments of the two men, the one of Tyrolese peasant 
origin who on his most distant travels never forgot the high 
alpine fields of his childhood, the other brought up in the well- 
to-do country house of his uncle the Lord Provost of Glasgow 
who always remembered with longing the Scottish mountains of 
his boyhood home in Argyll and who had so much more 
stability and staying power. The portraits of the two men in old 


21. See Schriften und Tagebücher, ed. H. Feigl and E. Molden, vol. 2 (Munich 
and Leipzig, 1913), pp. 348ff. The diaries are in the Museum Ferdinandeum, 
Innsbruck, and only short extracts appear to be given in this book. 

22. See Papers, pp. 78—9, 186 (55: note that this entry should read ‘Holy 
Mountain (Athos)’). This, as far as I know, unpublished, letter in Fallmerayer's 
hand is among George Finlay's papers now in the possession of the British 
School at Athens. I am grateful to the Committee of Management for their 
permission to edit and publish these papers. I am also particularly indebted to 
Dr. F. J. Stopp of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, for his help in 
deciphering the crabbed hand of the Gothic script in which this particular 
letter is written. 
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age speak for themselves, revealing the contrast between the 
broad-browed, haunted haggard-looking Fallmerayer, and the 
sturdy serenity of the alert clear-eyed elderly Finlay.” 


München 19 Marz 1851. 
Theuerster, Geehrtester Herr, 

Das Schreiben mit welchem Sie mich unter dem 12 
August vorigen Jahres beehrten, ist mir nach langen 
Irrfahrten seiner Zeit dahier richtig zugekommen. 

Reisen, Krankheiten und andere Verdriesslichkeiten 
aller Art werden and müssen das späte Eintreffen meiner 
Antwort zum Theil entschuldigen. 

Die Gemüthsruhe der früherer Zeiten und die warme 
Theilnahme, mit der ich noch während meines letzten 
Aufenthaltes in Athen alles umfasste,?* was Trapezund, 
Kolchis, Sumelas?5 und Hagion-Oros?* berührte, sind unter 
dem Drucke des politischen Unglücks und des vólligen 
Bankerottes des deutschen Vaterlandes für immer aus meiner 
Brust verschwunden. 

Ich scháme mich, aber ich gestehe es doch aufrichtig, wie 
die Dinge jeut stehen, habe ich alles Interesse an meinen 
Trapezuntischen Lucubrationen verloren und die eben so 
geistreiche als verbindliche Mittheilung über den 'Mythic 
hero' so wie über die nachsichtsvolle Milde einer eben so 
schónen als geistreichen Fama aus Trapezund vermehren 
nock die Traurigkeit und die Melancholie des verlorenen 
Paradieses. 


2g. Lithograph of Fallmerayer by F. Hickman from the portrait collection 
of the Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, reproduced in Jakob Philipp Fallmerayer. 
Byzanz und das Abendland. Ausgewählte Schriften, ed. E. Mika (Vienna, 1948), p. 
192. A photograph of Finlay in old age prefaces his History. 

24. May 1847. 

25. See above, notes 11 and 13. Sumelas is to the south of Trebizond. See 
also G. Miller and D. Talbot Rice, Byzantine Painting at Trebizond (London, 
1936), pp. 144ff. and D. Talbot Rice, ‘Notes on some religious buildings in the 
city and vilayet of Trebizond’, B, V (1929), 72-7. On Mount Sumelas in 
Colchis, see also Original-Fragmente, 1, pp. 49ff. and passim, and on the founda- 
tion of Sumelas, R. M. Dawkins, The Monks of Athos (London, 1936), pp. 159ff. 

26. See Fragmente, IJ, ist ed., pp. 1-140 (end ed. pp. 233-326). 
Fallmerayer's return journey from Constantinople to Thessalonica was via the 
Holy Mountain (Athos). 
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Sie sehen, ich bin noch krank und folglich nicht 
verantwortlich für den düsteren und trostlosen Inhalt meines 
Briefes. 

‘Alte höllische Hexen’ müssen auf Theoskepastos?? 
schon ófter Scenen der Barberei geliefert haben und ich bin 
überzeugt, dass Fratzenbilder und Inschriften, wie ich sie 
im Vestibulum der Klosterkirche gesehen, aber nicht 
abgezeichnet habe,’ von dem correcten Styl der alten 
Trapezuntischen Hofmaler aus der Comnenen-Zeit vielleicht 
eben so weit entfernt waren als das rohe Gepinsel, von dem 
Ihr Brief erzáhlt. 

An Zeichnungen irgend einer Art habe ich aus Trebizond 
und Umgegend soviel als gar nichts zurückgebracht und eine 
mangelhafte  Bleistift-Skizze, welche das Porträt der 
kaiserlichen Begründer des St. Dionysiusklosters auf Hagion- 
Oros? wiedergeben soll, ist das einzige Produkt dieser Art, 
was ich unter alten Papieren gefunden habe. 

Lebe ich noch eine Zeit lang und komme ich wieder zu 
Kraft und Arbeitslust, kónnte ich besagte Skizze vielleicht für 
eine zweite Auflage der Fragmente in Bereitschaft halten. Für 
ein grósseres Unternehmen, wie Sie mir es anzudeuten 
scheinen, fehlt eine hinlánglich briete Unterlage. 

Bruchstücke aus Lazaros the ZxevógvAat? und aus 
anderen MSSC vom Berg Athos sind in den historischen 
Denkschriften der Akademie d«er» W<issenschaften> in 
München abgedruckt unter dem Titel: Original-Fragmente, 
Chroniken, Inschriften und anderer Materialien zur 
Geschichte des Kaisertums Trapezunt. Zwei Abtheilungen, 
1843 und 1844. 

Zu der graulichen Verwirrung meiner kleinen bibliothek 


27. On thé Panagia Theoskepastos, see Original- Fragmente, 1, pp. 66—7 and 
II, p. 96; G. Miller and D. Talbot Rice, op. cit., pp. 40-65 and p. 116; and D. 
Talbot Rice, B, V (1959), 60-1. 

28. Fallmerayer did, however, copy some of the inscriptions. 

29. The monastery of St. Dionysius was founded by John Alexius 
Comnenus, the golden bull dating from 1375. See Original- Fragmente, I, pp. 
40ff. and 87ff. (text). See also History, IV, pp. 384-5 and R. M. Dawkins, op. cit., 
pp. 155ff. 

30. On Lazaros the Skeuophylax, fl. under the Grand-Comnenus Alexius 
III (1849-90), see Original-Fragmente, 1, pp. off., 17ff. and 71ff. The MS. was 
found in the Dionysiou monastery. 
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in Folge wiederholter Wanderungen ist kein Exemplar 
aufzufinden; ich kann aber nicht glauben dass Ihnen diese 
Armseligkeiten von irgend einem Nutzen in Ihrem 
angekündigten Unternehmen waren. 

Bei der intimen Allianz indessen zwischen der 
Münchener Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Gast- 
schule in Athen sind unsere Denkschriften höchst- 
wahrscheinlich in der griechischen Hauptstadt selbst 
hinterlegt und jeden Augenblick zu Ihrer Disposition. 

Ausser diesen unbedeutenden Zusätzen ist neuerlich in 
Deutschland auch nicht das Geringste über Trapezunt oder 
Hagion-Oros im Druck erschienen und ich bin 
wahrscheinlich der erste und der letzte, der seine Zeit über 
dieses unbekannte und romanhafte Imperium verloren hat. 

Mit vorzüglicher und aufrichtiger Hochachtung 

Geehrtester, Theuerste Herr 
Ihr ergebenster 
J. Ph. Fallmerayer 


Emeritus Professor, 
University of London 
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ROBERT BROWNING 


The historian Nicephorus Gregoras, writing of the Patriarch 
Athanasios I, dismisses him scathingly as dóajc tic t&v 
ypauudtwv nardetac.! Yet we know that Athanasius, who came 
from the countryside near Adrianople,? was reading the Lives of 
Saints before the age of twelve) And his surviving 
writings—homilies, encyclicals, canonical decisions, letters, 
etc.—fill the 204 folios of codex Vaticanus graecus 2219. Most of 
these writings still await publication. But the recent edition by 
Mrs. Alice-Mary Talbot of 115 of Athanasios’ letters* shows that 
he wrote fluent literary Koine Greek, without the archaizing 
affectations of Byzantine Atticism and with occasional voluntary 
or involuntary lapses into the spoken language of his time. He 
was no stylist: for him it was the matter, not the manner, that 
counted. He had little acquaintance with classical Greek 
literature. But in addition to the Scriptures, which he constantly 
quotes, he was familiar with the more widely read works of the 
fourth-century fathers, knew the basic texts of civil and canon 
law, and could quote the Epanagoge. Clearly he was no illiterate, 
but a professional user of the written word. 


1. Nicephorus Gregoras, Byzantine Historia, I, p. 180 (CSHB). 

2. George Pachymeres, De Andronico Palaeologo, II, p. 139 (CSHB). 

3. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ‘Zitija dvukh vselenskikh patriarkhov xiv 
v., sw. Afanasija I i Isidora I’, Zapiski istoriko-filologiteskago fakul’teta S.- 
Peterburgskago Universiteta, 76 (1965), 3-4. 

4. Alice-Mary M. Talbot, The Correspondence of Athanasius I Patriarch of 
Constantinople. Letters to the Emperor Andronicus II, Members of the Imperial Family, 
and Officials (Dumbarton Oaks Texts, III [Washington, 1975)). 

5. Talbot, op. cit., p. xxix. 
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This instance reminds us, if indeed we need reminding, how 
cautious we must be in accepting loose statements about the 
educational attainments of Byzantines who had not pursued the 
élitist study of literature and rhetoric, a study which at most 
‘periods was possible only in the capital, and which was never 
accessible to more than a few. In his superb study of Byzantine 
culture Paul Lemerle suggests that some 200 to 300 boys were 
receiving a literary education at any one time in the middle of 
the tenth century, all in Constantinople. However one converts 
this figure into an index of the proportion of the total 
population, or of the adult population, who enjoyed a higher 
education, that proportion will turn out to be infinitesimally 
small. Dealing with a later period Ihor Sevéenko recently 
calculated that there were in the middle of the fourteenth 
century about 100 identifiable men of letters in the Byzantine 
Empire, and suggested that the total of all those with a higher 
literary education was correspondingly small.’ 

These figures are interesting, and must be taken seriously by 
all students of Byzantine culture. I think myself that they are 
probably too low. Moreover, what is being counted is the 
number of those who were trained for a career in the central 
bureaucracies of Church and State, for whom the study of 
literature and rhetoric was often a means of social mobility. Yet 
we know—and A. P. Kazdan has recently reminded us of the 
fact*—that the ruling class in the middle Byzantine period 
included many families who did not pursue official or 
ecclesiastical careers, but whose members were certainly fully 
literate. A good example would be Kekaumenos. We must not 
confuse functional literacy with the ability to manipulate the 
Atticizing literary language and its complex universe of 
reference and allusion. What I will try to do in this paper is to 
look at the problem of how many Byzantines, and which, could 
read and write. All I can offer is a preliminary survey of the field 
and a classification of the kind of evidence which may help us to 
find an answer. The full exploitation of that evidence, if it turns 


6. P. Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin (Paris, 1971), pp. 255-7. 
7. I. Ševčenko, ‘Society and Intellectual Life in the Fourteenth Century’, 
XIV* Congrès International des Etudes Byzantines, Bucarest 1971, Rapports, I, pp. 7f. 


8. A. P. Kazdan, Sotsijal’nyj sostav gospodstvuyuščego klassa Vizantii XI-XII vekov 
(Moscow, 1974), passim. 
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out to be worth studying, will be for a later occasion and will call 
for the co-operative work of a number of scholars. 

Mass literacy and mass communication are modern 
phenomena, for which the existence of printing and the paper 
industry are necessary, though not sufficient, conditions. Carlo 
Cipolla has shown how very recently the ability to read and write 
became general even in the advanced industrial countries of 
western Europe.’ In the middle ages we cannot expect to find the 
kind of statistical material which Cipolla uses to trace the growth 
of literacy. Our evidence must be more fragmentary, our 
interpretation of it more impressionistic. Yet that evidence is of 
many different kinds, and if it is interpreted with due caution 
can lead us to preliminary conclusions of some plausibility. 

First let us look at some general considerations, before 
turning to particular cases. Throughout its history the Byzantine 
Empire required large numbers of literate persons for its 
administration. In this respect it resembled the Muslim 
Caliphate!? rather than the Christian states of central and 
western Europe in the middle ages. Every theme had its strategos 
or its krites, who had under him a series of departments, each 
with its staff of clerks and copyists. In each major city there was a 
subordinate of the governor of the theme, who in turn had his 
staff.!! I need not remind readers of the multitude of officials 
concerned with the assessment and collection of taxes of every 
kind, whom we encounter in surviving Byzantine archives, in the 
tenth-century treatise on taxation edited by Dólger, and in the 
great collections of Byzantine seals. The continuing functioning 
of such a system of administration presupposes a regular supply 
of men who read and wrote with ease, though most of them 
certainly did not possess a classical literary education, and many 
of them may rarely, if ever, have opened a book. The Church, 
too, needed men who could read and write, and in very 
considerable numbers, all over the Empire. Apart from the 


9. C. Cipolla, Literacy and Development in the West (Harmondsworth, 1969). 

10. G. E. von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam. A Study in Cultural Orientation, 
2nd ed. (Chicago, 1953), pp. 159-69. 

11. J. B. Bury, The Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century (London, 
1911); Helene Glykaui-Ahrweiler, ‘Recherches sur l'administration de 
l'empire byzantin aux ixe-xie siècles, Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 
LXXXIV (1960), 1-109. 
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higher clergy, priests had in theory to be literate in order to carry 
out their professional duties. The knowledge of some of them 
may well have been limited. But it is significant that there is 
nothing in the history of the Orthodox church comparable with 
medieval western discussions of the validity of baptism in bad 
Latin, or with the story of the priest who found himself owing 
his bishop 100 sheep instead of 100 eggs because of his 
ignorance of grammar.'? Most monks seem to have been able to 
read—we shall come back to this point later—and they formed a 
not insignificant part of the population. 

Another general argument is that drawn from the stereotype 
of the saint. Most Byzantine saints could read and write. 
Sometimes we are given an account of their education—and we 
shall look at some of these later—sometimes their literacy 
emerges incidentally, when we find them writing a letter or 
reading an edifying book. Of only a few is it expressly stated that 
they were illiterate. And some of these turn out to be non- 
Greeks, Syrians like $t. Symeon the Stylite or his imitator St. 
Daniel the Stylite, or Slavs, like St. Joannicius, men who in their 
childhood would not have attended a Greek school anyway. The 
saint represented one of the ideal types in accordance with 
which Byzantine life was conducted. It is unlikely that holy men 
would be represented as so generally literate if reading and 
writing were arts inaccessible to the average man who looked to 
the saints as models. 

But it is now time to turn to more detailed examination of 
particular types of evidence and particular cases. First, the 
ownership of books. No doubt most books in private possession 
belonged either to members of the small group of the classically 
educated, or to the clergy. But there are many instances of book- 
ownership among other strata of the population. For instance, 
military men. An example which springs to the mind is that of 
Kekaumenos, who not only owned books but wrote them, 
although he certainly did not belong to the metropolitan group 
of the classically educated.!? Then ownership inscriptions on 


12. To take only a single example, the Registrum Visitationum of Odo, 
Archbishop of Rouen (ed, Bonnin, Paris, 1852), gives a depressing picture of 
the state of education of the clergy in northern France in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. 

13. On Kekaumenos' family and social position cf. most recently G. G. 
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manuscripts reveal many other senior officers who owned, and 
presumably read, books. There follow a few examples resulting 
from a random search. Nicetas, spatharios and former drungarios 
of the fleet, copied in 971 a manuscript of Saint Basil while in 
captivity in Africa.!* George, vestarchzs and droungarios tes vigles 
owned a Gospel lectionary in 1049, and signed his name in the 
firm and flowing hand of an accomplished writer.!5 
Pakourianos, patrikios and stratzgos of Samos—who may or may 
not be identical with the founder of the great monastery at 
Batkovo—owned a handsome manuscript of St. Basil's 
Homilies on the Psalms, which had earlier belonged to another 
military man, Theudatos, patrikios and stratégos of Opsikion.!® A 
manuscript of Theophylact on the Gospels, now in the 
Laurentian Library in Florence, was written in 1284, probably 
in Asia Minor, for Michael—the family name is illegible—megas 
archon of Anatolia and kephalé of Rhodes and the Cyclades, an 
office first created under the Nicaean empire.!! A manuscript of 
the Heavenly Ladder of John Climacus, written in 1258/9 and 
now in the Ambrosian Library was written for Theodosios 
Sisinnes, megalyperochos archén.'* It is not clear whether the 
holder of this mysterious office was a soldier or a civilian. But 
there is no doubt of the military status of his contemporary 
John Komnenos Synadenos, megas stratopedarchzs, owner of a 
manuscript of Gregory of Nazianzus, now in the Vatican, and of 
a Heavenly Ladder, now in Paris. This man was married to 


Litavrin, Sovety i rasskazy Kekavmena (Moscow, 1972) pp. 49-61. On his 
education cf. his own remarks $76 (p. 272 Litavrin). On his high regard for 
books cf. $46 (p. 212 Litavrin). 

14. Montfaucon, Palaeographia Graeca, p. 45. 

15. Note on fly-leaf of Gospel Lectionary at present in the possession of a 
dealer; photograph kindly supplied by Mrs. A. Muthesius. 

'Eóó]0n napa yewpytov Beordpyov xailópovyyaptov tic BiyMjc eic uijva . . . cptrnv 
ivdixtidvoc .. . év eter và cmv... kov(arav)t((vov) ule)y(dAov) Baouécc) xai avto 
[xpáropoclrob uovouáyov adv... Gcoóópa t&v noppupo lyevvirov]. 

16. Montfaucon, Palaeographia Graeca, p. 46. 1 have not succeeded in 
identifying this manuscript, which in Montfaucon's day was in the ‘Bibliotheca 
s. Justinae' in Padua. 

17. A. Turyn, Dated Greek Manuscripts of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries 
in the Libraries of Italy (Urbana, 1972), I, p. 48. 

18. Turyn, op. cit., p. 19. 
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Theodora, daughter of Michael VIII's younger brother the 
Sebastokrator Constantine .Palaiologos, and was an uncle of 
both John VI Kantakuzenos and of Andronikos III. He 
commanded armies in Thessaly and Albania between 1275 and 
1285. In the ownership inscriptions in his two surviving books 
he boasts that no man has so extensive a library, that he exhausts 
all his riches in buying religious books, and that he desires to 
possess a copy of every such book.!? And finally among military 
bibliophiles there is George Palaiologos Kantakuzenos, great- 
grandson of John VI, soldier in the Peloponnese and later on 
the banks of the Danube in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
whose library at Kalavryta Cyriac of Ancona visited in 1436, 
borrowing from it among other books a text of Herodotus. He 
apparently took his library with him to Smederevo, as a 
Procopius now in the Vatican was acquired by him there in 
1454.9 None of these men is likely to have studied under 
grammarian or rhetorician, but they were readers of books. 
Indeed they had to be, since according to Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus manuals of strategy, meteorology, and 
interpretation of dreams, formed part of the official equipment 
of a Byzantine military commander.?! 

We may now turn to a few civil officials who were owners of 
books, although they are unlikely to have enjoyed the highest 

e of classical education. The prötospatharios and hypatos 
Eustathios Boilas, whose will, written on his Armenian estate in 
1059, lists the books in his library, is too well known to need 
further discussion.?? Boilas was not unique. A twelfth-century 
manuscript of Pseudo-Oecumenius on the Pauline Epistles, 
now in the Vatican, belonged to Romanos Genesios 
protospatharios, krités epi tou — Hippodromou tou Belou and 
stratiötikos logothetés. It later passed into the possession of one 
Michael Cappadox, who in the thirteenth century added a list of 


19. D. M. Nicol, The Byzantine Family of Kantahouzenos (Washington, 1968), p. 
34; D. I. Polemis, The Doukai (London, 1968), pp. 179-80. 

20. Nicol, op. cit., pp. 176-9; E. W. Bodnar, Cyriacus of Ancona and Athens 
(Brussels, 1960), p. 42. 

21. De caerimoniis, 1, p. 467 (CSHB). 

22. Greek text published by V. N. Beneševič, Žurnal Ministerstva Narodnago 
Prosvestenija (May 1907), 218-81; English translation by S. Vryonis, Jr., ‘The 
Will of a Provincial Magnate, Eustathius Boilas (1059), DOP, XI (1957), 
263-77. See additional note below, p. 54. 
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the books in his library.? An eleventh century manuscript of 
homilies by John Chrysostom and the Cappadocian Fathers, 
now in the Vatican, was written to the order of the prötospatharios 
Nikolaos Pothos.?* A volume of saints’ lives in the Vatican 
belonged in the twelfth or thirteenth century to the spatharios 
Constantine Krambonetes.?5 An eleventh-century manuscript of 
Gregory of Nazianzus was given to the Monastery of Studios in 
Constantinople by Nikolaos, primikérios and archon of the Mint.?® 
A collection of dogmatic and polemic works written at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century was bought in the fifteenth 
by the prötonotarios of Kastoria for forty new aspra.?’ A volume of 
canon law, now in the Escorial, belonged, probably in the 
thirteenth century, to Georgitzes Myrepsos, who describes 
himself as archón.?* A manuscript of the Iliad now in Milan 
belonged in the fourteenth century to Constantine Lukites, 
protonotarios and prötovestiarios of the Emperor of Trebizond. 
Lukites informs us that he was born in Macedonia and educated 
in Constantinople before migrating to Trebizond, where he 
acquired roAlai nuxtidec.*® A letter addressed to him is 
preserved in the Nationalbibliothek in Vienna in cod. 
Vindobonensis theologicus Gr. 203, fol. 23-34. It appears to be 
unpublished. 

Then there are laymen of uncertain status who owned books, 
such as Theodore Lithopyrgites, who received on 1 October 
1290 as a betrothal gift from his future father-in-law a 
manuscript of the Etymologikon of Symeon, which later 
belonged to Politian,*?? or Demetrios Kassandrenos, companion 
of John VI Kantakuzenos who accompanied him in 1361 to his 
retirement in Mistra, where he had a copy of Plutarch's Lives 
written for him: his was a family of bibliophiles, since his son- 


23. R. Devreesse, Codices Vaticani Graeci, 111 (Vatican City, 1950), p. 280. 

24. R. Devreesse, Codices Vaticani Graeci, II (Vatican City, 1987), pp. 427-30. 

25. C. Giannelli, Codices Vaticani Graeci, VI (Vatican City, 1950), pp. 279-81. 

26. Giannelli, op. cit., pp. 438-41. 

27. R. Devreesse, Codices Vaticani Graeci, III (Vatican City, 1950), pp. 111-13. 

28. G. de Andrés, Catálogo de los códices griegos de la Real Biblioteca de el Escorial, 
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29. Ae. Martini, D. Bassi, Catalogus codicum Graecorum Bibliothecae Ambrosianae 
(Milan, 1906), I, p. 557. 

$0. Turyn, op. cit., pp. 68-9. 
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in-law Nikephoros Angelos Kanabes is recorded as the owner of 
a copy of a New Testament and Psalms, copied in 1864, now in 
Paris.?! And last but not least there are the women who owned 
books. A good example is Theodora Palaiologina Kantakuzene 
Raoulaina, who died in 1300. In spite of her blue blood she 
wrote manuscripts with her own hand, one of which, containing 
the works of Aelius Aristides, survives in the Vatican.*? 

Clearly book-ownership and the habit of reading spread far 
beyond the somewhat narrow circle of clergy and teachers, for 
whom literacy was a professional requirement. We need only 
recall that all Byzantine Emperors, with the possible exceptions 
of Justin I and Basil I, could read and write, and that many of 
them were authors, although none is likely to have had a literary 
and rhetorical education of the classical type. How did such men 
learn to read and write? Sometimes, among the richer classes, it 
was from a private tutor hired by their parents. In the Miracle of 
Sts. Kosmas and Damian there is a story of a scriniarius at the 
praitorion ton ebarchön, who employed a private teacher to teach 
his son at home.55 But more often it was in an elementary school 
perhaps followed by study under a grammatikos. It is true that the 
provision of public higher education in the cities of the empire 
broke down in the early Byzantine period in the course of the 
decline in and transformation of city life. It is true that 
throughout most of the middle and later Byzantine period a full 
literary education was obtainable only in the capital, and there 
only by a few, as Lemerle argues. But a school is a very simple 
institution. All it requires is a teacher, a room, and a book. And 
it can probably dispense with the last. Elementary schools of this 
simple pattern continued to exist for much of the time in many 
of the cities, and sometimes even in villages, ensuring a far more 
widespread functional literacy than was to be found in the west. 
One of the stock situations described in the lives of Byzantine 
saints—the only Byzantines whose lives we can sometimes 
follow from cradle to grave—is that of the young man who 
learns to read in his native city or village, acquires a taste for 
learning, and goes to Constantinople to obtain a higher 
education. Examples are Constantine- Cyril, the future apostle of 

31. Turyn, op. cit., pp. 229-30; Nicol, op. cit., p. 144. 

32. Nicol, op. cit., pp. 16-18. 

33. L. A. Deubner, Kosmas and Damian (Leipzig-Berlin, 1907), pp. 77-9. 
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the Slavs, who learns to read in Thessalonika, finds difficulty in 
understanding the Fathers of the Church, and goes on to 
Constantinople to study grammar and Homer,** or Abraamios, 
the future St. Athanasios of Athos, who attended the school of 
the grammatistés at Trebizond and only later, thanks to the 
patronage of a government official, went on to complete his 
education in the capital.55 We may be sure that most of these 
distinguished men's fellow pupils remained in their native cities, 
content with a modest ability to read and write. They form the 
base of the pyramid of which Constantine-Cyril and Athanasios 
were the apex. Let us look at some of the evidence for the 
widespread existence of elementary schools like those attended 
by Constantine- Cyril and Athanasios, beginning with the larger 
provincial cities, and working down to villages. St. Andrew of 
Crete, who died in 740, was born in Damascus, was dumb from 
birth, suddenly acquired speech at the age of seven, was at once 
sent to school to study ta peza grammata, and then went on to ta 
hypsélotera mathémata, which is explained as meaning grammar.?® 
In near-by Jerusalem, almost a century later, Michael Syncellus 
was sent to school by his parents to study ta tés propaideias 
grammata, before going on to study grammar, rhetoric and 
philosophy.’ It might be argued that the educational patterns 
of late antiquity survived better in cities under Muslim rule than 
in those still under Byzantine sovereignty, which were long 
harassed by Arab or Slav attacks. But the examples of Trebizond 
and Thessalonika suggest that this is not always the case. So do 
those of Amastris, where the future St. George went to school in 
the middle of the eighth century,5* and where the son of a 
soldier, registered in the katalogos of the army, who later takes 
over his father's military obligations and is captured by the 
Bulgarians, was in his childhood assiduous in the study of 
letters. Or of Adrianople, where the future Patriarch 
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Athanasios, whom we met earlier in the present discussion, read 
as a child the Old and New Testaments and the Life of St. 
Alypios.*? Or Eirenopolis in Isauria, where in 850 Gregory the 
Decapolite was sent to school at the age of eight to learn ta pröta 
stoicheia.*1 Or Nicaea, where the future St. Christodulos of 
Patmos learned to read and write in the early eleventh century.*? 
Or in Caesarea in Cappadocia, where in the ninth century St. 
Eudokimos was sent by his parents to paidagögoi and paideutai to 
learn ta logika.*® Or Mitylene, where St. David, who was 
apparently a peasant's son, and guarded ta thremmata along with 
the other boys, was sent to school to study ta hiera grammata, a 
phrase often used in such contexts, and explained as meaning 
the propaideia and the Psalms.** Or the village of Mossyna-near 
Sykeon, in Bithynia, where a certain Philumenos was elementary 
schoolmaster in the middle of the seventh century.*55 Now the 
education of the future holy man is a literary topos. No doubt 
some of these stories from hagiography are apocryphal. But 
they cannot have represented something impossible or even out 
of the ordinary. Much more work remains to be done in 
collecting and critically examining the evidence, and above all in 
distinguishing between different regions and different periods. 
But a preliminary inference is that in provincial cities, and 
sometimes even outside cities, elementary schools were likely to 
exist, at which the sons of the upper classes and also of many 
who did not belong to that category might acquire functional 
literacy, without pretension to the kind of advanced literary 
education needed by aspirants to high positions in civil service 
and church. As for the capital itself, there is no doubt that as well 
as the official or unofficial schools where grammar and rhetoric 
were taught there were many teachers of lower status. St. 
Stephen the Younger, who died in 754, was the son of 
Constantinopolitan parents of modest situation, by whom he 
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was sent to learn ta hiera grammata at the age of six.*6 Symeon the 
New Theologian as a child about the beginning of the eleventh 
century attended a school in Constantinople, but appears to 
have known virtually nothing of the classical literature taught by 
grammarians and rhetoricians.*' Many other examples could be 
cited. 

All this seems to indicate a rather wider spread of functional 
literacy than has generally been supposed. No doubt it was 
largely confined to the cities and to the monasteries. The 
countryside was probably as illiterate throughout the Byzantine 
period as it was when Justinian in his 73rd Novel observed that it 
was hard to find persons in ta chöria who could write or witness 
documents.** But let us remember that even in the dark eighth 
century the Ecloga regarded written wills as normal, required 
three separate written documents for a marriage contract, 
insisted on witnesses to the manumission ofa slave signing their 
names, and required a transactio to be in written form and signed 
by three witnesses although Justinianic law permitted oral 
transactiones.* And in the eleventh century the Peira constantly 
mentions the production of written documents, almost always 
signed by the parties concerned. In one case the authenticity ofa 
document is challenged because Hellas was written with one 
lambda. The property-owning class, who were not necessarily 
either rich or city-dwellers, seem to have often been literate. 

If we look at surviving Byzantine documents we find in 
general that prelates, state functionaries and most monks sign 
their names, while most other parties make a cross. Thus in an 
Athonite document of 991 fifteen monks sign oikeia cheiri, while 
three make a cross.5° In a document of 1085 three clerics and 
two officials sign their names, while three laymen make a cross.?! 
In the Lembiotissa documents of the thirteenth century, so far as 
can be judged from the surviving cartulary, clerics and officials 
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sign, private citizens make a cross. But there are many 
exceptions to this rule. Two distinguished ladies sign with their 
own hands in the Lembiotissa cartulary, Irene Branaina and 
Irene protovestiarissa (Nos. 225, 233). In a document of 1008 a 
householder in Radochosta near Hierissos signs by name.? In 
1014 an apodrungarios, apparently living near Hierissos, signs-by 
name.5 Ina document of 1097 a furrier in Thessalonika signs by 
name.5* In a document of 1056 the donator and his wife, both 
peasants, make a cross, but their two sons sign their names.*® 
These examples could easily be multiplied. In the twelfth 
century typikon of a confraternity in Naupaktos 20 sign their 
names (of whom 17 are priests or monks and g are laymen), 29 
make a cross (of whom 1 monk, 25 laymen, 3 women).* In 
connection with the monks who sign their names it is worth 
reflecting that most of them must have learnt to read and write 
before adopting the religious life. Even today it is not easy for an 
adult to learn his letters. In the Byzantine world it called for the 
intervention of a saint and was looked on as a miracle.5? This is 
further evidence for the prevalence of elementary schools in the 
provinces. 

When we look at the signatures in Byzantine documents, we 
are struck by the differences in styles of writing used. Some 
signatories use a flowing and easy minuscule, others use a well 
formed majuscule hand, others again draw the letters painfully 
and one by one. For instance in a document of 991, to which 
reference has already been made, seven monks sign in 
minuscule hand and eight in capitals of varying degrees of 
awkwardness.5* In a document of 1016 there is an extraordinary 
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range of hands among the 22 signatories—all monks—ranging 
from the practised minuscule of the professional scribe to the 
most helpless ill-formed capitals.5? In general prelates and 
officials from the eleventh century onwards sign in minuscules, 
though all were clearly not practised writers. But there are 
unexpected exceptions. And some writers, like the deacon who 
signed along with the furrier in 1097, use minuscule letters but 
write them separately like capitals. We do not know how 
Byzantine schoolmasters taught their pupils reading and 
writing. But it is likely that they began by teaching the invariable 
majuscule forms, and only when some fluency had been reached 
in the writing of these went on to the minuscule hand with its 
variant forms and ligatures. There are likely to have been many, 
whose education had not gone beyond the most elementary 
stage, who could read only capital letters, others who may have 
made a shot at reading the minuscule hand of books and 
documents but could write only in capitals. This is the 
explanation of the mysterious enactment of Basil I, reported by 
the Continuators of Theophanes and by John Skylitzes, that tax 
documents should have all fractions written out in full in lita 
grammata, which even rustics could read.*! Atsalos has recently 
argued convincingly that lita grammata means uncial or 
majuscule writing ;®? at any rate it implies that ‘simple’ letters 
could often be read by peasants in the ninth century. 

So we must not think of a clear-cut distinction between those 
who could read and write and those who could not, but rather of 
a spectrum ranging from the man who could painfully read a 
notice or sign his name in capital letters to the man who was fully 
at home in the complex linguistic and literary tradition 
associated with the Atticist Hochsprache. And we must reckon 
with fairly widespread possibilities of acquiring some degree of 
literacy, at any rate in the urban communities of the empire. 
This widespread opportunity of literacy is perhaps borne out by 
the numerous magical and religious practices connected with 
learning to read and write, which suggest that it was an 
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experience not limited to a tiny élite. Magical formulae full of 
fantastic names of angels—Didaktikos, Koryphoblepón, 
Sophötatos and the like were written on paper, mixed with 
consecrated wine and given to drink to the slow reader and 
writer to assist his progress.®* Astrologers were often called 
upon to advise on the most auspicious day to begin school.‘ 
The Euchologion—not all the material of which is strictly 
Byzantine, of course—contains a number of prayers concerned 
with elementary schools and their pupils, such as: 

Eby) órav ázépyerai naıdlov uavOáveiv rà iepà ypduuara; 
Ebvyn eic tò uav0áveiw navtoia iepà ypduuara; 'AkoAovO(a cic 
zaióac kakookónovc which begins roc dypauudrous uadntac tò 
nveüud aov tò dytov nardevtdc dvéderge and ends by calling on 
God elandoreikov tò ztvebuá cov tò dyiov eni tò napov naiótov, 
tà deiva, xal éupitevoov eic tà Ota Thc xapóíac abro) và iepà 
ypduuara. And we must not forget the Byzantine school 
children's song published by Paul Maas as ‘Chelidonisma der 
römischen Knaben’ in BZ, XXI (1912), 48ff., which curiously 
enough survives only in Latin characters. The fourteenth- 
century monk Joseph Bryennios mentions children who 
reproached their parents for not sending them to school.® The 
barefoot school child in the Ptochoprodromic poems clearly 
did not belong to the more comfortably off strata of Byzantine 
society. 

It is time to sum up some of the conclusions of this 
provisional study. The first is that far more people had access to 
literacy than has generally been supposed, though not all to the 
same degree. The situation is very different from that of most 
western medieval societies, where the literate formed an estate 
and a sociological group distinguished by their whole pattern of 
life from the non-literate mass. They were clerici, who were not 
all monks or priests, but might be poor students, wanderers, 
dropouts, but still clerici. In Byzantine society the ability to read 
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and write did not mark out a man sharply from his fellows for 
life. Second, the existence of people who could read without 
having command of or perhaps interest in the difficult 
Hochsprache explains many features of the rise of vernacular 
Greek literature, e.g. the paraphrases of learned texts in 
easier—but not popular—language that we find from the 
thirteenth century and perhaps earlier, the failure of vernacular 
Greek from the fourteenth century to break out from ‘non- 
serious' to serious literature, and so on. There were so many 
readers who could read literary Koine provided it was not too 
difficult, and the boundaries were not clear, as they were in the 
west, where reading Latin and reading, say, Old French were 
distinct accomplishments. In Byzantium children went on 
learning to read from Homer or more often from the 
Psalms—ta hiera grammata. Were there Byzantine school- 
masters who took the revolutionary step of teaching their pupils 
to read from vernacular texts? What are we to make of the 
declared purpose of the author of the poem on the Four Footed 
Beasts? 


iva ávaywóoakovrai kai ypa@vtai tavta naióec 
of poitntai kai veapol ià ti]v eüvootíay?6? 


In discussing earlier drafts of the present paper with 
colleagues I have been impressed by two arguments pointing to 
the rarity of literacy in the Byzantine world. One is the 
infrequency of sepulchral inscriptions. If the ability to read was 
at all widespread, it is argued, surely they would have recorded 
the names of their dead on their tombstones, as the pagan 
Hellenic world did. This kind of argument is difficult to 
evaluate. Very few Byzantine tombstones, inscribed or not, have 
survived. Perhaps they were too easily removed and reused. 
Perhaps those who knew the deceased did not need to be 
reminded of his name, and later generations did not care. It is 
worth recalling that although the obits of the Archbishops and 
Metropolitans of Athens are carefully recorded on a column of 
the Parthenon, only one episcopal tombstone has been found, 
and that belongs to late antiquity rather than to the Byzantine 
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world.® The other argument turns on the alleged infrequency of 
graffiti on Byzantine buildings. But the fact of the matter is that 
no systematic study has ever been made of Byzantine graffiti. 
There are plenty of them in the narthex, gallery etc. of older 
churches. One example which springs to the mind is the gallery 
of the Church of Hagia Sophia at Ohrid, the wall of which is 
covered with graffiti. Perhaps some day the graffiti of certain 
Byzantine churches will be published with the care devoted to 
those of Hagia Sophia in Novgorod.5? Until this is done it would 
seem premature to draw conclusions on the extent of Byzantine 
literacy. 


Birkbeck College, 
University of London 
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Manuel Komnenos and the 
Great Palace 


PAUL MAGDALINO 


That the emperor Manuel I Komnenos (1143-80) was 
responsible for some building activity in the Great Palace of 
Constantinople is a fact well attested by published sources and 
not entirely unknown to modern scholarship. However, the 
armchair archaeology of this work remains confused and 
obscure, and can benefit from a fresh review of the evidence. 
Choniates, in reviewing Manuel's constructions, writes that 
the Emperor built long colonnaded halls ‘in both palaces’, 
which he decorated with mosaics depicting his victories.! That 
one of these halls was at the Blachernae is confirmed by 
Benjamin of Tudela;? that the other was in the Great Palace is 
clear not only by implication from a passage where Choniates 
states that a ‘huge gilded hall’ built by Manuel housed a 
porphyry basin formerly belonging to the open-air courtyard of 
the apartments of Nikephoros Phokas overlooking the 
Boukoleon.’ Kinnamos, referring to the successes of Manuel’s 
forces in southern Italy (1157), says that they took San Germano 
*and three hundred other towns; the name of each can be read 
by whoever wishes from the building erected by this emperor at 
the old palace in the south of the city'. The artist apparently 
exaggerated the number of towns out of flattery, to Manuel's 
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annoyance, although Kinnamos prudently declined to say 
whether or not the offending representations were ever 
removed.* 

Over a century later, the festivities after the coronation of 
Michael IX Palaiologos (1295) were held in the Manouelites 
triklinos of the Great Palace.5 Du Cange recognized from this 
mention by Pachymeres that Manuel I must have built a hall in 
the Great Palace,® but the twelfth-century evidence cited above 
seems to have been overlooked until R. Guilland drew attention 
to it, in an attempt to prove that Manuel restored the Lausiakos 
triklinos originally built by Justinian II." 

Guilland bases his argument on information in Nicholas 
Mesarites’ account of a popular revolt which took place in 
Constantinople on 31 July 1200,* in which some disaffected 
nobles, a large city mob, and their puppet emperor, a cretinous 
figure known as John Komnenos the Fat? occupied the Great 
Palace for most of the day. After John's hasty coronation in St. 
Sophia, his supporters carried him to the Hippodrome and 
thence, breaking down a series of gates, into the Triklinos of 
Justinian.!° Towards evening, Alexios III, then at the 
Blachernae, organized a counter-attack. His troops, led by 
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Alexios Palaiologos and George Oinaiotes, forced their way 
into the palace by the route that the rebels had taken. They 
eventually encountered John Komnenos in the Mouchroutas, 
'an enormous building adjacent to the Chrysotriklinos, lying as 
it does on the west side of the latter'. Mesarites gives a long and 
interesting description of this building which, as its name 
implies, was built in Islamic style.!! A large staircase led up to it, 
decorated with multicoloured, cruciform tile patterns. It had a 
‘stalactite’ ceiling and was decorated inside with ‘images of 
Persians in their various costumes’; it was the work of ‘a Persian 
hand’, and of a person related to John’s grandfather. John’s 
supporters tried to defend the staircase, but the imperial troops 
cut them down. John escaped by the back of the building, but a 
detachment of troops chased him by another route and caught 
up with him on the labyrinthine ascent to the imperial stable.!? 
He was dragged back down the steps of the Mouchroutas and 
into the Triklinos of Justinian, where he was stabbed to death. 
Guilland affirms Ebersolt’s suggestion that the position of the 
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Mouchroutas to the west of the Chrysotriklinos corresponds to 
that of the Lausiakos.!? He sees the indication that the builder 
was related to John's grandfather as a reference to the Emperor 
Manuel, whose brother Alexios was the father of John's mother, 
and hence has no hesitation in identifying the Mouchroutas with 
the throne-room mentioned by Choniates and Kinnamos; the 
name ‘Triklinos of Manuel’ used by Pachymeres was thus, in his 
view, a later development. 

These propositions are superficially attractive, but there are 
serious objections to all of them, quite apart from the 
improbability that the same palace building would have 
acquired three names, two of them within the space ofa century. 


(a) The Mouchroutas and the Lausiakos 


In the Book of Ceremonies, the Lausiakos appears as the main 
processional area leading from the vestibule (Tripeton) and 
atrium (Horologion) of the Chrysotriklinos, the main throne- 
room of the Sacred Palace, to the Triklinos of Justinian and 
hence to the main western exit of the palace.!* It gave access via a 
bronze door and a spiral staircase to the Ivory Gate, and by an 
ordinary staircase to the Eidikon, the Triconchos, and 
associated buildings. 5 The hall adjoined a kitchen and a 
garden, and had a door leading down to the Thermastra.!6 It 
also lay close to, or partly covered, one of the palace cisterns.? 
The Lausiakos was thus a major concourse in the western part 
of the palace, especially in relation to the Triklinos of Justinian 
and the Chrysotriklinos, with both of which it had directly 
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communicating doors and no difference in level that the author 
of De Cerimoniis considered worth mentioning. These points are 
important to bear in mind when reading Mesarites' account. It 
is clear from this that the entrance to the Mouchroutas lay at the 
top of an impressive staircase, which one went down in order to 
reach the Triklinos of Justinian. If the Mouchroutas was a 
rebuilding of the Lausiakos, the staircase would have stood at 
the point where the two triklinoi connected. Yet, as we have seen, 
the Book of Ceremonies offers no grounds for such a supposition. 
Guilland, indeed, does not make it, but identifies the staircase 
with 'le grand escalier du Lausiakos, situé en face du 
Tripéton’.'® The identification may be correct, but in this case 
the Mouchroutas cannot have corresponded exactly to the 
Lausiakos, for the simple reason that the stairs in question 
ascended out of, not into, the latter. 

Another objection arises with regard to the sequence of events 
as narrated by Mesarites. The imperial troops marched without 
serious opposition through the outer gates of the Palace, 
through the covered Hippodrome, to the Skyla or ante- 
chamber of the Triklinos of Justinian.!? 

'From this point the gates of the palace lay open and 
unguarded, the Triklinos of Justinian deserted of men. The 
attack was on the Chrysotriklinos, and the soldiers' onrush 
spread to all the corners of the palace, cutting down by the 
sword all those who huddled away in fear. But the troops were 
afraid at the small number of those who confronted them, so 
they withdrew, thinking that there might be some ambush, some 
secret stratagem, some plot. In the long absence of a pursuer, 
John's supporters were seized with fear, and proceeded to the 
ascent of the Mouchroutas.’?° 

It is not clear how far the imperial troops had progressed 
before they became unnerved at the lack of opposition and 
retired. It is also uncertain whether the ‘long absence of pursuit’ 
which terrified John and his supporters into moving to the 
Mouchroutas refers to the day as a whole or to the lull in the 
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attack caused by the attackers' apprehension of ambush. What 
does seem clear is that the attack, coming from the Triklinos of 
Justinian, had penetrated at least as far as the Chrysotriklinos 
and spread out all over the palace before the attackers 
discovered John and his hard core of supporters.?! It is there- 
fore logical to suppose that the latter were not present in nor 
easily visible from the Lausiakos. 

These objections, it is recognized, are based on scanty data 
which may not reflect the real complications of palace 
topography, and they do not dispose of the argument that a 
building west of the Chrysotriklinos and close to the Triklinos of 
Justinian must be sought in the general area of the Lausiakos. 
They show, however, that Ebersolt's cautious suggestion that 
the layout of this part of the palace may have changed 
considerably since the tenth century is more convincing than 
Guilland's assertion that *dans le Mouchroutas de Mésaritis se 
retrouve, en effet, le vieux Lausiakos du Livre des 
Cérémonies ... la physionomie générale du Grand Palais 
n'avait guère change’.?? 


(b) The Mouchroutas and the Triklinos of Manuel 


Here too it is difficult to see how Mesarites, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, Kinnamos and Choniates can be referring to 
the same building. The historians agree that the figural 
decorations showed Manuel's victories, and Kinnamos specifies 
that these included the capture of three hundred Italian towns; 
Mesarites, however, mentions only the representation of Turks, 
and not in the role of vanquished enemies. It could be argued 
that Mesarites' description isolates the Islamic elements in the 
building because the author's purpose is to evoke the dramatic 
irony of a usurping emperor of Turkish descent who spent his 
last tragic moments in suitably infidel surroundings. 
Fortunately, there is further evidence for Manuel's throne- 
room which has never been used in any study of the Great Palace 
because it has almost universally been associated with the 
Blachernae. This evidence comes from the dossier of the synodal 


21. This seems to be confirmed by another passage (ibid., 47), where 
Mesarites mentions soldiers who came looking for John at the Church of the 
Pharos. 


22. 'La porte des Skyla', 85 (159). 
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sessions which Manuel held in 1166 in order to define the 
Orthodox doctrinal position on Christ's saying ‘The Father is 
greater than I’ (John 14:28). Introducing the first session, the 
compiler of the dossier writes that Manuel 'occupied the 
imperial throne in the upper floor, on the seaward side, of the 
hall recently built by the Emperor in the Great Palace over the 
western wall (ro? óvrixctépov te(yovc égunép0ev); the hall which 
takes its name from the appellation of Manuel, in which the 
artist's craft, taking but a few of the Emperor’s innumerable 
achievements, has portrayed these, as best it could, in golden 
tesserae mixed with others of various colours'.?* The text of the 
proceedings opens with a mention of the Emperor presiding 'in 
the upper-floor arch (rpozixj), on the south side of the 
Porphyromanouelatos triklinos in the Great Palace'.?5 

From this it is evident that the name ‘Triklinos of Manuel’ 
which Pachymeres uses was not a later development, but was 
official from the beginning. We also learn that the hall in which 
Manuel had his victories portrayed overlooked the western wall 
of the palace. This wall was probably the one built by 
Nikephoros II Phokas in order to protect the palace from 
attacks from the town: he drew it ‘from one end of the side of the 
palace which slopes towards the sea, as far as the sea at the 
other'.?$ The alignment of this wall and the buildings next to it 
are not known. Nevertheless, one may fairly safely assume that it 
did not pass directly underneath the Mouchroutas. This 
adjoined the Chrysotriklinos, centre of the lower palace area, 
lay near the Triklinos of Justinian on a slightly higher level, and 
had a back exit leading to the upper palace. Thus, however the 
plan of the palace is drawn,”’ itis impossible to avoid placing the 
Triklinos of Justinian, if not also the covered Hippodrome, 


23. Cod. Vat. gr. 1176 (the original tomos) ed. A. Mai, Scriptorum Veterum 
Nova Collectio, IV (Rome, 1831), pp. 1ff.; text also incorporated in Choniates’ 
Panoplia Dogmatike: MPG, CXL, 201ff. Cf. Choniates, Historia, pp. 211-13 
(276-8); Kinnamos, pp. 251ff.; C. Mango, ‘The Conciliar Edict of 1166’, DOP, 
XVII (1963), 320. 

24. Mai, pp. 36-7; MPG, CXL, 236. 

25. Mai, p. 37; MPG, loc. cit. See also L. Petit, ‘Documents inédits sur le 
concile de 1166 et ses derniers adversaires’, VV, XI (1904), 379. 

26. Leo Diaconus (CSHB), p. 64; R. Guilland, 'L'assassinat de Nicéphore II 
Phokas', B5, XIII (1952), 108ff. (430ff.). 

27. See additional note. 
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between the Mouchroutas and the western edge of the palace. 
Little doubt can remain that the ‘Triklinos of Manuel’ and the 
Mouchroutas were separate buildings. 


(c) The builder of the Mouchroutas 


Guilland’s assumption that Manuel was the relative of John 
Komnenos’ grandfather responsible for building the 
Mouchroutas is fair enough, but it is made without due 
consideration of the fact that John had another, paternal 
grandfather who was a Turk.?* Conceivably, therefore, what 
Mesarites means is that the architect of the Mouchroutas was a 
Turk related to John Axouch.?? If so, we must consider the 
possibility that the building was commissioned by some other 
twelfth-century emperor. Isaac II is the one who comes most 
readily to mind. He was a lavish builder, he dismantled old 
structures in the Great Palace, and he is the only ruler of the 
period besides Manuel known to have made additions to the 
complex.?? The mosque at Constantinople was rebuilt during 
his reign.?! That Seljuq forms of domestic architecture were in 
vogue among the aristocracy of the Angelos court seems evident 
from the alterations which the Despot Constantine, Isaac's 
cousin, made to the metropolitan's palace at Naupaktos about 
1218.5? There may, too, be significance in the fact that Mesarites 
does not mention by name the Emperor who built the 
Mouchroutas: Isaac had been deposed by Alexios III, ruler at 
the time of writing. 

Manuel, however, cannot be excluded. He did not necessarily 
limit himself to a single triklinos at the Great Palace, since at the 
Blachernae he built residential quarters in addition to the 


28. See above, n. 9. 

29. This is the interpretation favoured by Mango (Art of the Byzantine Empire, 
p. 229, n. 235). 

30. Choniates, p. 442 (580-1); Mango, op. cit., p. 236; R. Guilland, ‘La 
disparition des courses', Mélanges O. et M. Merlier (Athens, 1955), 8 (Etudes de 
topographie, p. 547). 

81. MPL, CCXVI, 354B. 

32. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus,  XuufoÀ) Eis tiv loropíav tbc 
ápywzriakoni)c "Aypíóoc, Sbornik Statej Lamanskomu, 1 (St. Petersburg, 1907), 
245-6; D. M. Nicol, The Despotate of Epiros (Oxford, 1957), p. 55. 
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throne-room which Choniates mentions.*? The construction of 
a building in Seljuq style would not have been inappropriate 
during his reign. It was Manuel who had the Sultan of Rum ona 
state visit to Constantinople, and modified the catechism to 
make it less offensive to converts from Islam.** His first wife 
Eirene (Bertha of Sulzbach) was on very good terms with Seljuq 
rulers.55 Persons of Turkish origin were prominent at his 
court,?6 and one of them, the protostrator Alexios Axouch (father 
of John Komnenos the Fat), incurred the Emperor's displeasure 
because he decorated the walls of his suburban villa with 
pictures of the Sultan's campaigns, not of the Emperor's 
exploits or scenes from classical mythology, as was customary 
among men in authority.?' This suggests that artists capable of 
handling Seljuq themes were present in Constantinople at the 
time; indeed, Axouch may have done no more than imitate a 
fashion created by the Emperor in his own ‘palace. 


The preceding discussion, despite much that is inconclusive, 
has at least established that two major buildings were added to 
the Great Palace in the twelfth century, one, if not both, the 
work of Manuel I. These additions were possibly the most 
considerable since the tenth century. This fact in itself should be 
sufficient to warrant a reappraisal of the general opinion, 
expressed in most studies of the city and the period,?? that the 


33. Cod. Marc, gr. 524, f. 112v.: Sp. Lampros, Neos Hellenomnemon, VIII 
(1911), 151. 

34. Choniates, pp. 118ff., 218ff. (154ff., 278ff.); Kinnamos, pp. 204ff. 

35. W. Regel, Fontes Rerum Byzantinarum, Fasc. 3 (Petrograd, 1917), p. 320. 

$6. Apart from john and Alexios Axouch, there was a general called 
Prosouch: Choniates, pp. 52, 64 (71, 85); Kinnamos, pp. 38, 73. The Chouroup 
who commanded the fleet early in Manuel's reign was probably of Turkish 
origin: Kinnamos, pp. 44. 98, 101. For other aspects of Byzantine-Seljuq 
contact in the twelfth century, see C. Cahen, ‘Une famille byzantine au service 
des Seljuqides d'Asie Mineure’, Polychronion. Festschrift F. Dilger zum 75. 
Geburtstag (Heidelberg, 1966), 145-9; S. Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval 
Hellenism in Asia Minor (Los Angeles 1971), pp. 221ff. 

37. Kinnamos, pp. 266-7; Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire, pp. 224-5. 

38. A notable exception is S. Runciman, ‘Blachernae Palace and its 
Decoration’, Studies in Memory of David Talbot Rice (Edinburgh, 1975), pp. 
275-88. 
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Komnenoi in general and Manuel in particular abandoned the 
Great Palace for the Blachernae; an opinion so deep-rooted 
that it has caused the plainest of evidence to be misinterpreted 
or underrated.?? 

In order to proceed to a more realistic assessment, it is useful 
to have certain considerations in mind. Firstly, imperial 
residence outside the Great Palace was not limited to the 
Blachernae. Alexios I, John II, and Manuel I were often absent 
on campaign, and twelfth-century Emperors, like their 
predecessors, divided their time between a number of other 
urban and suburban palaces: the Mangana, the Forty Martyrs, 
Philopation, S. Zacharias, Chalcedon, Scutari, Meloudion.*? 
Secondly, the Blachernae had always been the second imperial 
complex within the city, with an important ceremonial role, 
attached as it was to the principal sanctuary of the Virgin in 
Constantinople.*! The additions which transformed it into the 
chief imperial residence of Palaiologan times were, it is true, the 
work of the Komnenoi and Angeloi, and most particularly of 
Alexios I and Manuel I.*? However, other eleventh-century 
Emperors before Alexios had resided at the Blachernae, and it is 
possible that they used buildings erected since the compilation 


89. See, e.g., n. 4 above, and Guilland, ‘La porte des Skyla’, 8g (158), where 
Manuel's supposed neglect of the Great Palace is given as a reason why he 
could not have built an entirely new hall there. 

40. See Janin, Constantinople byzantine, pp. 132-3, 143-5, 147-8, 150-3; cf. 
also M. Treu, Nicephori Chrysobergae ad Angelos orationes tres (Breslau, 1892), 1, 
18; P. Gautier, ‘Diatribes de Jean l'Oxite contre Alexis Ier Comnéne', REB, 
XXVIII (1970), 41: rà wodld Baotiera xal of &p' éxaarob xarà TO cixoc 
0ncavpot. 

41. On the Blachernae quarter, walls, churches, and palace, see A. Van 
Millingen, Byzantine Constantinople. The Walls of the City, and Adjoining Historical 
Sites (London, 1899), pp. 109-77; J. B. Papadopoulos, Les palais et les églises des 
Blachernes (Athens, 1928); A. M. Schneider, ‘Die Blachernen’, Oriens, IV (1951), 
82-120; Janin, Constantinople byzantine, pp. 128ff.; idem. La géographie ecclésias- 
tique de l'empire byzantin, Y: Le siège de Constantinople et le Patriarcat Oecuménique, 
3: Les églises et les monastères (Paris, 1969), pp. 161ff. 

42. Alexios built a throne-room prior to 1092: Janin, Constantinople 
byzantine, p. 126. Manuel built the throne-room and apartments mentioned 
above (see notes 1, 2, 33) which were perhaps different from those named after 
his first wife; he also strengthened the fortifications of the palace; Choniates, 
PP- 384, 548. 544 (500, 719, 720); Van Millingen, op. cit., pp. 122ff.; Janin, 
Constantinople byzantine, pp. 126—8. 
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of the Book of Ceremonies. The new popularity of the palace may 
have been connected with the cult of the Virgin's weekly 
‘habitual miracle’ at the Blachernae church, first attested in the 
eleventh century, which probably grew up after the discovery of 
a pre-iconoclastic icon during the restoration of the church by 
Romanos III Argyros.** 

Thirdly, the Great Palace had certain administrative and 
ceremonial functions which nothing less than a complete 
break—the Latin Conquest—could displace. The mint was here 
in 1185 and in 1200,55 and may have been associated with a 
major treasury.*® In 1200, as in the eleventh century, the 
Varangians were quartered in the old barracks of the Excubiti, 
inside the Chalke Gate, and a contingent of Thracian troops was 
appointed to guard the palace.*’ Prisons for political offenders 
existed at the Ivory Gate and the Noumera.** Games were held 
at the Hippodrome as late as the reign of Alexios III.‘ 
Throughout the twelfth century, the first concern of every 
insecure new ruler was to seize the Great Palace,9 and the course 
of the revolt described by Mesarites shows that the palace was 
still the main objective in a coup d'état—unlike the Palaiologan 
period, when colpistes made for the Blachernae.*! 

In the light of these considerations, Manuel’s policy with 
regard to the Great Palace hardly appears unconventional or 


43. Michael Psellos, Chronographia, ed. E. Renauld (Paris, 1928), pp. 21, 23, 
130; Attaleiates (CSHB), p. 256; Janin, op. cit. 

44. Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, p. 384 (497); V. Grumel, ‘Le “Miracle Habituel" 
de N.D. des Blachernes à Constantinople’, EO, XXX (1931), 129-46. 

45. Choniates, p. 347 (453); Heisenberg, Palastrevolution, pp. 25-6. 
Mesarites mentions that the mint-workers were people from the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople pressed into service. 

46. The Latin conquerors found large quantities of treasure at both the 
Blachernae and the 'Boukoleon' palaces in 1204: Villehardouin, La Conquéte de 
Constantinople, 249-50, ed. E. Faral (Paris, 1989), II, pp. 50-3; Robert of Clari, 
The Conquest of Constantinople, tr. E. H. Macneal (New York, 1936), pp. 102-5. 

47. Zonaras (CSHB), III, p. 763; Heisenberg, Palastrevolution, p. 24. 

48. Kinnamos, p. 297; E. Tsolakis, MiyanA l'Avkà, a(yoi oðç &ypaye kaf bv 
kateox&@n xaipóv, (Thessaloniki, 1959), pp. 6, 8. 

49. Choniates, p. 530 (702). 

50. Ibid., pp. 6-7 (10-11), 48 (66), 346-7 (451-4), 455-6 (600-1); Zonaras, 
II, p. 763. 

51. Cantacuzene (CSHB), I, pp. 304-5; II, p. 607; III, p. 290; Gregoras, I, 
pp. 420-2; II, pp. 774-84; III, pp. 242-3. 
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neglectful. He maintained the harbour patrols instituted after 
the murder of Nikephoros II.5? While, like his grandfather, he 
held his early synods and received the leaders of the Second 
Crusade at the Blachernae,9 he made full use of the Great 
Palace for state occasions thereafter. The synods of 1166 and 
1170 were convened in his new throne-room there.* It was at 
the Great Palace that he entertained the Sultan Kilij-Arslan II 
(1162),55 welcomed King Amalric of Jerusalem (1171),°° and 
celebrated his son's betrothal to Agnes of France (1180). He 
ensured that his children were born in the Porphyra.5* The 
Sicilian fleet which sailed to Constantinople to insult him (1158) 
fired arrows at the Blachernae, but also acclaimed William of 
Sicily within earshot of the Great Palace. When Manuel 
brought to Constantinople from Ephesos the stone on which 
Christ's body was believed to have been embalmed, the relic was 
disembarked at the Boukoleon and carried in procession to the 
Pharos church (1169).9 

These references do not prove that Manuel habitually resided 
in the Great Palace, but they are worth more than the detail 
which is cited as evidence of neglect and decay: the fact that in 
one part of the palace grounds the grass was long enough to 
hide a man.5! They show, perhaps, that Manuel's ceremonial 
use of the palace increased with time, as would indeed have been 
consistent with the evolution of his reign. His magnificent 
diplomacy, warfare, and domestic patronage were devoted to 
creating the image of a truly imperial, oecumenical, and 
apostolic monarch in the old grand manner.” The more the 


52. Choniates, p. 180 (169-70). 

53. Odo of Deuil, MPL, CLXXXV, 1221-2; Kinnamos, pp. 82-3; A. 
Banduri, Imperium orientale (Paris, 1711), II, p- 916; MPG, CXL, 177. 

54. See notes 23-5. 

55. Kinnamos, p. 207; Choniates, p. 120 (157-8). 

56. William of Tyre, XX, 28: Recueil des historiens des croisades, Historiens 
occidentaux, I, part 2 (Paris, 1844), pp. 988—5. 

57. Ibid., XXII, 4 (p. 1067). Cf. Ebersolt, Le Grand Palais, p. 74. 

58. Choniates, ed. Van Dieten, p. 168 (219); Regel, Fontes, fasc. 2, p. 366. 
On the Porphyra, see Ebersolt, pp. 148—9. 

59. Choniates, p. 99 (130-1). 60. Ibid., p. 222 (289-90). 

61. Ibid., p. 129 (169); Kinnamos, p. 233. 

62. Manuel's sense of renovatio is admirably illustrated by the inscription of 
the edict which he published subsequent to the synod of 1166: see Mango, 
*Conciliar Edict’, 324, 330. 
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image belied the substance, the more it needed superficial 
lustre, and an authentic frame such as only the palace of 
Constantine could provide. 


University of St. Andrews 


Additional note 


For the hypothetical topography of the Great Palace, one 
should consult the plans published by S. Miranda in 1964 and 
1968; these, for all their faults, are the only ones which take 
account of the work of Mamboury, the Walker Trust excavators, 
Guilland, and Mango, and which give an idea of the 
labyrinthine complexity of the tenth-century ensemble.* The 
considerable differences between Miranda's two versions reveal 
how much, in the present state of the evidence, is left to the 
draughtsman's imagination. There are, however, some clues, 
and in visualizing the relative location of the buildings 
mentioned above, it is important to ensure that they are not 
disregarded. 

1. As regards the general level of the entire Chrysotriklinos 
group, and also of the twelfth-century additions, it should be 
noted that twelfth-century sources indicate that the Sphendone 
of the Hippodrome was a favourite point from which to look, 
and shout, into the palace.^ 

2. It is clear that the orientation of the Triklinos of Justinian 
was east—west, since the Skyla was at its western extremity, and 
one side of it was exposed to the pressure of the south wind; it 
extended down a slope, presumably eastwards, and seems to 
have had a garden at its eastern end.“ 


(a) Miranda, op. cit. (see n. 17); the 1968 plan is to be found at the back of 
Guilland's Etudes de topographie. 

(b) Choniates, 235 (306); Mesarites, ed. Heisenberg, Palastrevolution, p. 27. 
Cf. R. Guilland, ‘Les portes de I’ Hippodrome’, JOBG, IV (1955), 71—2 (Etudes 
de topographie, pp. 528—9); the author's statements about ‘Caspian Gates’ in the 
Great Palace need not be taken seriously. 

(c) Combine Cer:, I, 21, p- 123: &vóov töv ZkÜAov, Ñyovv eic tiv dkpav rob 
"Iovorwiavob; II, 2, 524: dvafénov npóc tò dutixdv uépoc, Nyouv npóc tà 
Zkóla; II, 15, p. 585: ev rà ávaroAwó uépeti rà npoc tò uecooxijniov; Il, 145, 
xarà tàv "Iovotiwiáveiov vpíkÀwov ... Aéypiov dvta toic katà zAac elotovar 
zpóroc kal dvwGev éoc káro Óujkovra . . . Oc v Xpóvq mapeyKAGeic eni Odtepa 
vórov ıalov nveüaavroc Čotepov Kataninter. Cf. Ebersolt, p. 98. 
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8. The Lausiakos was used independently of the Triklinos of 
Justinian for communication between the Chrysotriklinos and 
northern parts of the palace. 

In the light of point 1, it seems quite likely that the cistern 
found near the Sphendone could be the one mentioned by 
Skylitzes (see n. 17), and therefore a good starting-point for 
future archaeological investigation. 

Combining points 2 and 3 with what we have already 
observed about the floor-level of the Lausiakos relative to those 
of adjoining triklinoi, one may conclude that it lay north or 
north-east of the Triklinos of Justinian. In this, the arrangement 
proposed in Miranda’s first plan seems substantially correct 
—subject, perhaps, to some adjustment of proportions. 

The Triklinos of Manuel should probably be situated south of 
the Triklinos of Justinian, and south-east of the Sphendone. 


(d) See n. 15; Guilland, ‘La porte des Skyla’, 77-82 (155-8). 
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Photius and Poetry 


BARRY BALDWIN 


‘No art or science, except poetry, was foreign to this universal 
scholar'. Thus Edward Gibbon. It has long been notorious that 
poets are excluded from the Bibliotheca. Why? The question 
persists.! Hence the present paper. 

Certain poets were, of course, studied at school. Above all, 
Homer. He was the one poet genuinely familiar, for instance, to 
the pretentious Anna Comnena; it is unlikely that Michael 
Psellus was unique in having the entire Iliad by heart at the age 
of fourteen.? Fairly standardized selections of Tragedy and 
Comedy were read, and so on. The details are too familiar to 
require elaboration.* 

However, this was education scholae non vitae. Both church and 
state required officials proficient in Attic or Atticist prose.* A 
man had to show learning, display a gift for rhetorical 
preamble, and at the same time be intelligible. There was no 
room for a Lexiphanes in the system. 


1. It is not tackled in two important articles, hereinafter referred to by 
authors’ names: La Rue Van Hook, ‘The Literary Criticism in the Bibliotheca of 
Photius’, Classical Philogy, IV (1909), 178-89; G. L. Kustas, “The Literary 
Criticism of Photius’, Hellenika, XVII (1962), 152—69. 

2. For Anna and Psellus in this Homeric context, see G. Buckler, Anna 
Comnena (Oxford, 1929), pp. 197-202. 

8. See, e.g., J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, 1 (Cambridge, 1903), 
pp. 402-3. The present paper hopes to be a little more ambitious than Sandys 
whose explanation of the problem in cause consisted of the sentence ‘Possibly 
the learned author was more partial to prose’. 

4. For this, and for many other related matters, see the valuable paper of N. 
G. Wilson, ‘The Church and Classical Studies in Byzantium’, Antike und 
Abendland, XVI (1970), 68-77. 
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The ideal models for aspirants were not so much oí ápyaioi, 
but later Atticist practitioners. Consideration of the contents of 
the Bibliotheca is instructive. Apart from the canonical Ten Attic 
Orators, there are virtually no classical authors. This applies to 
prose almost as much as to poetry. Historiography, one of the 
two genres most fully treated by Photius, is represented only by 
Herodotus (cod. 60), Ctesias (cod. 72), and Theopompus (cod. 
176). There are no separate notices of Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Polybius, or of any other historian before the last century s.c. 
Also omitted from the compilation are Plato and Aristotle. 
Theophrastus is noted, but only for his scientific works (cod. 
278). 

Given all this, the exclusion of poets is somewhat less striking. 
The Bibliotheca reflects the practical priorities of Byzantine life. 
Poetry was appropriate to school, to a few professional scholars, 
and as an occasional rhetorical adornment. But it was on the 
periphery of Byzantine culture and achievement. Not one 
acknowledged poet of greatness was produced in over a 
thousand years of Byzantine civilization. Nor (at least after the 
age of Justinian) is there any particular likelihood that, had one 
appeared, he would have been appropriately recognized and 
esteemed. 

Outside the Bibliotheca, Photius' attitude to poetry is 
consonant. It is patent that he was not a major contributor to 
sacred verse. His voluminous prose works rarely adduce a poet. 
Aratus is once mentioned (Amph. Quaest. 151), a small reflection 
of the Byzantine interest in didactic verse. Callimachus is cited 
on the mendacity of Cretans (Amph. Quaest. 151), but such a 
proverbial notion hardly betokens any deep familiarity with this 
poet. More interesting is the reference to the Prologue of the 
Lamia (Amph. Quaest. 150), one of the most obscure of the lost 
plays of Euripides, and surely not widely known in the Byzantine 
age. 

A man might be expected to show off his literary learning in 
his published letters. Photius has little or nothing on parade by 
way of a poet. The one item of interest is the judgement of 
Aristophanes as ó xaAóc xopvgaioc (Ep. 39). That playwright's 

5. It may or may not be signal that one of the very few other sources to cite 


the Lamia was also a Christian, specifically Lactantius, Inst. 1. 6. 8; cf. Nauck's 
Tragicorum graecorum fragmenta (1964 edition, revised by Snell), pp. 506-7. 
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Plutus is elsewhere (Ep. 146) alluded to, but this was the play of 
Aristophanes most commonly read by Byzantines. All in all, the 
paucity of references to poets and poetry bears out the comment 
of the Patriarch's pupil Leo (who was to be appointed Professor 
of Mathematics at Constantinople by Bardas) that to enter the 
‘diviner lore’ of rhetoric under Photius was tantamount to 
bidding farewell to the Muses. 

So much by way of what might be termed a general context 
and explanation of poetry from the Bibliotheca. Next, more 
particular and rationalizing reasons can be brought in. The 
vexed problems raised by Photius’ prefatory letter to his brother 
Tarasius are known to all students of the Bibliotheca. Mercifully, 
the issue of whether the compilation was made at Con- 
stantinople or Bagdad is not central to the present enquiry.’ 
I accept with most modern scholars (against Krumbacher) that 
the letter reflects a real state of affairs and is not a literary 
fiction.’ 

It is commonly believed that the difficult and ambiguous 
Greek of this letter discloses some sort of literary club at which 
Photius and his friends gathered to hear works of Greek (there is 
no hint of any Latin works) literature, pagan and christian, read 
aloud.® Some little verisimilitude is furnished by the statement 
(cod. 268) that there was no time to hear the speeches of 
Lycurgus. If such gatherings really did take place, we have a 
splendid example of the gulf between Byzantine and modern 
tastes and endurance. For whereas poetry was not usually read, 
several lexica were intoned to what Bury well called the patient 
audience (codd. 145-58). 

Tarasius had apparently requested Photius to compile a list of 
those books read at sessions at which he had not been able to 


6. On this, see K. J. Dover, Aristophanic Comedy (London, 1972), p. 226. 

7. Apart from the Introduction to Henry's Budé edition, pp. xix—xx, see B. 
Hemmerdinger's two articles in BZ, LXIV (1971), 37, and REG, LXIX (1956), 
101-3. 

8. See, e.g., N. G. Wilson, ‘The composition of Photius’ Bibliotheca’, GRBS, 
IX (1968), 451-4; cf. T. Hagg, ‘Photius at Work: Evidence from the Text of the 
Bibliotheca’, GRBS, XIV (1973), 213-22. 

g. On the existence of the club, see Wilson’s article in the above note; cf. J. 
B. Bury, History of the Eastern Roman Empire (London, 1912), pp. 446-7. It could, 
however, be maintained that Photius’ Greek, assuming use of the royal plural, 
is referring to readings with Tarasius alone. 
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attend. Various inferences are possible. Poetry was never read, 
therefore it is automatically excluded. Or it could be that 
Tarasius had attended sessions at which it was, hence Photius 
had no need to register the poets in question. Again, perhaps the 
Bibliotheca represents only one or more seasons (reckoned 
perhaps by years?) of the club's activities, periods in which both 
poets and the other classics had not been read. Or maybe 
Tarasius was known to his brother to be uninterested in poetry, 
in which case Photius would obviously omit its practitioners 
from his compilation. 

Given our lack of knowledge of both Tarasius and the 
situation in general, all such speculations are legitimate. 
However, there is a further matter, one that may support the 
view that the taste represented by the Bibliotheca is that of the 
Patriarch himself. 

For it is not strictly true that poetry is everywhere excluded. 
Two notices (codd. 183-4) discuss various hexametric 
productions from the pen of Eudocia, empress and wife of 
Theodosius II. In the first of these entries, Photius offers several 
comments on poetry which may help us understand the absence 
of the classic poets from his compendium. 

Eudocia's verse paraphrase of the Octateuch was 'as clear as the 
genre of epic allows’. The quality of oapnveta, a cliché from 
Lucian and Galen down to the polemics surrounding Arethas' 
obscurity, is constantly extolled in the Bibliotheca.” Eudocia is 
also commended for keeping to her subject, in spite of writing in 
verse. This is a high compliment from Photius, who abhorred 
digressions in the prose writers reviewed by him.!! Most to the 
point is the Patriarch’s assertion that Eudocia ‘did not succumb 
to the usual poetic abuse of distorting the truth in order to 
please young ears’. 

This last judgement is clearly redolent of Plato’s censure of 
poets in the Republic. A slight similarity of expression at one 
point may suggest that Photius wished the connection to be 
overt. Plato had laid it down (Rep. 387b) that dow noınrıkötepa, 
toadut@ ittov dkovoreov rait; Photius objects to poetry for its 
tendency duvet ueipaxktov Ota. 

10. A point made clear by Van Hook and (with fuller documentation) 


Kustas; cf. E. Orth, Photiana (Leipzig, 1929), pp. 94-8. 
11. See, e.g., cod. 72 on Herodotean divagations; cf. Van Hook, 179. 
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It is true that Photius is elsewhere critical of Neoplatonist 
enthusiasms, and that too much zeal for Plato's own doctrines 
could be viewed with suspicion, as the troubles of: Psellus and 
john Italos show.!? However, this must be balanced by the case 
of Anna Comnena, who brags of her study of Plato.!? It is to be 
remembered that it was Neoplatonism that was the proper 
target of the faithful, since that creed had been one of the last 
bastions against Christianity back in the fourth and fifth 
centuries.'* This is evidenced by the pagan hagiographer 
Eunapius, a writer strongly condemned by Photius (cod. 77). 

Poetry, then, by its very nature, was inclined to violate the 
most cherished stylistic criteria of Photius. His comment (cod. 
79) that the style of the historian Candidus was 'too poetic' is 
revealing. It should be borne in mind that his aesthetic was very 
much influenced by Hellenistic and later critics such as 
Hermogenes, 5 whose interests were in prose. Notably in 
oratory, a taste reflected in the Bibliotheca, as was earlier seen, by 
the emphasis placed on the Ten Attic Orators. 

Furthermore, classical poetry always posed more of a moral 
problem for Christian critics. Pagan deities and licentious myths 
were far more prevalent in the poets than the prose writers. A 
Christian was safer amidst the historians and the rhetoricians, 
the categories most dwelt upon (with the obvious exception of 
ecclesiastical writings) in the Patriarch's compendium. 

Photius was not totally straitlaced. His interest in the novel is 
pronounced, and he can be indulgent! to the writers of fiction, 
probably because their heroes and villains were human, not 
divine. However, the critic was shocked by the ‘obscenity’ of 
Achilles Tatius, and thought that Iamblichus went too far in this 
direction, compared with Heliodorus.'’ 

The literary criticism of Photius is subordinate to the main 
facts of his life. He was teacher, churchman, and (no criticism is 

12. See Wilson, 71 (article cited in n. 4 above). 

13. Alexiad, praef. 1; cf. Buckler, op. cit., p. 202. 

14. Wilson (see n. 13) perhaps does not sufficiently distinguish between 
attitudes to Plato and to Neoplatonism. 

15. The Photian debt to Hermogenes is fully demonstrated by Kustas. 

16. Notably towards Lucian (of all people), cod. 128, whose Dialogues of the 
Courtesans are approved; however, the Asinus is denounced for its obscenity 
(cod. 129). 

17. Codd. 87 (Achilles Tatius), 94 (Iamblichus). 
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intended) careerist. A conscientious teacher ought to steer his 
followers towards orthodox morality and a good career. Prose 
was safer than poetry, Atticist prose the best practical training 
for advancement. It should be iterated that the classic poets are 
not the only signal omission from the Bibliotheca. 

This, allied to Photius’ own skills and temperament (he 
exhibits little competence or interest in sacred verse) and to his 
conditioning by reliance upon earlier critics who concentrated 
their efforts on prose, conspired to keep the Bibliotheca virtually 
innocent of poetry.!* The exception helps to prove the case. For 
the two notices of Eudocia's metrical effusions, frequently 
overlooked, should not be left out of account, especially as the 
first of them goes some way towards helping to explain the 
celebrated absence of poets from the Patriarch's criticism.!? 


University of Calgary, 
Canada 


18. There are scattered allusions (they can be pieced together from Henry's 
Budé or the Index in MPG, CIV, 1461-1516), but they are usually in 
quotations. It is, however, to be observed that Photius did study critical 
surveys of at least some poets; see cod. 158 (Phrynichus), cod. 239 (the 
Chrestomathia of Proclus). 

19. One has to bear in mind that Bibliotheca is not the original title, and that 
it would therefore be improper to expect of Photius a complete survey of 
literature. See Henry's Introduction, p. xx, n. 2; cf. A. Diller, ‘Photius’ 
Bibliotheca in Byzantine Literature', DOP, XVI (1962), 389—96. 
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Some Aspects of Symbolic Use of Lights 
in the Eastern Church 
Candles, Lamps and Ostrich Eggs 


GEORGE GALAVARIS 


In Greco- Roman times there were many ways of honouring a 
person of high importance." For example, certain dignitaries of 
the empire were honoured with lights which were carried before 
them. Lights appear as symbols of office at least in the Notitia 
dignitatum (c. A.D. 405—425). In other instances portraits of 
persons of noble birth were placed on a table surrounded b 
candles burning on candelabras. The use of lights for 
honouring a person can be traced back to the illumination in 
sanctuaries, common during ceremonies of cult, achieved by 
various means such as torches, candles and lamps.! 

The custom passed into the Christian tradition which 
borrowed related customs from the Jewish tradition as well. It is 
known, for instance, that the ceremonial bringing and blessing 
of a lamp, a customary part of the chaburäh, was introduced into 


* This paper was written in Princeton, N.J. I thank sincerely those who 
facilitated my work, especially Dr. Josepha Weitzmann-Fiedler and Mrs. 
Elisabeth Beatson. 

1. F. Cabriol, H. Leclerq, Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, III, 
2, cols. 1619-232 with further references [herein after cited as DACL]; D. R. 
Dendy, The Use of Lights in Christian Worship (London, 1959), pp. 74, 75; thisisa 
very good treatment of the subject with extensive bibliography but it does not 
deal with symbolism or customs of the Eastern Church [cited as Lights]; G. Dix, 
The Shape of the Liturgy (London, 1954), pp. 418ff. [cited as Shape]; G. Schreiber, 
Die Wochentage im Erlebnis der Osthirche und des christlichen Abendlandes (Cologne- 
Opladen, 1959). 
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the Christian service of the /ucernarium already in the fourth 
century.? 

In the Early Church the illumination of a boly place had 
above all practical purposes, especially when the Eucharist was 
celebrated in the early morning hours. This necessity was true 
for the pre-Nicene Church. Candles and oil-lamps were 
necessary for the service. In addition, lights were used as 
ornaments, as can be deduced from the description of St. Sophia 
in Constantinople by Paul Silentiarius (563) who provides one 
of the earliest instances of the "Tree of Light'. He refers to lamps 
as ‘trees like pines growing on the mountains’. Ornaments of 
this type added majesty and splendour to the House of God.? 

There are, however, other more specific uses of lamps or 
candles. Placed on the altar, lighted during the liturgy, in special 
ceremonies, sacraments and rites, lights were very important. 
These various uses, whatever their origin in the pre-Christian 
world, were imbued with a deeper meaning.‘ They became types 
and symbols which took the whole concept of illumination away 
from the realm of pure practicality or aesthetic splendour. The 
lights that were carried in front of Roman dignitaries or lit 
before portraits of princes now burned before the images of the 
saints. Some students of the Christian liturgy have suggested 
that the tapers, carried before the Gospels during the Little 
Entrance, reflect the pagan custom or imperial ceremonies. 

It is not our intention in this short paper, a humble homage 
to Steven Runciman whose work has illuminated every area of 
the Byzantine world, to discuss the types of illumination, the 
special uses of lights and their complex symbolism in the 
Eastern Church. The book on this important subject remains to 
be written. Our intention is to sketch a few aspects of the prob- 
lem and point to some symbolic uses of lights mainly in the 


2. Dix, Shape, pp. 87, 418ff.; Dendy, Lights, p. x. 

3. Descript. S. Sophiae, Yl, 457-58; Silentiarius describes the various 
arrangements of the lamps; see E. M. Antoniades, Ekphrasis tés Agias Sophias 
(Athens, 1909), III, pp. 138ff. (here the various types of lamps used in the 
church are described); Dendy, Lights, pp. 1ff., 8, g. 

4. In general, see J. Sauer, Symbolik des Kirchengebäudes, and ed. (Freiburg i. 
Breisgau, 1924), pp. 185ff. 

5. Dix, Shape, p. 418; J. A. Jungmann, Missarum solemnia, grd ed. (Vienna, 
1952), I, pp. 89ff.; Dendy, Lights, pp. 83, 108ff. 
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Byzantine Church with the hope that these lines may be useful 
for a detailed discussion of the problem in the future. 

It is generally known that the flame, whether of a taper or an 
oil lamp, is the symbol of the eternal clarity of heaven or a 
symbol of the light of faith. However, he who reads carefully 
the liturgical books of the Eastern Churches, Euchologia, 
Typika, Homilies or books describing ceremonies becomes 
aware of two, broadly speaking, symbolic uses of lights: one 
which relates the lights to the metaphysical concept of light 
and another which sees them as specific symbols in a typo- 
logical sense. (We must make it clear that we do not discuss here 
the philosophical aspects of light.) A few examples suffice 
to illustrate these general trends. In the seventh century 
Sophronius of Jerusalem in his liturgical commentary says that 
‘the lamps and the candles are symbols of eternal light; but also 
they reveal the light which will shine forth from the just [at their 
resurrection]. Both symbolic trends are apparent in this 
passage: the metaphysical, and the specific, typological one. The 
same author speaking of the candles carried with the Gospels 
during the Little Entrance, says that they reveal the divine light.? 
Much earlier, in the fourth century, Gregory of Nazianzus in his 
sermon on Baptism speaking of the newly baptized refers to the 
torches which they would light as prefiguring the lights with 
which one day the faithful would go forth to meet the 
bridegroom.'? This is an example of symbolic prefiguration, a 
typological use of lights. On the other hand Cyril of Jerusalem, 
speaking of the same question, uses the expression ‘torches of 
the bridal procession', suggesting in a more general way that the 
lighted torches constitute a symbol of the marriage of the soul 
with Christ.!! 


6. DACL, III, 2, col. 1618; I. F. Hapgood, Service Book of the Holy Orthodox- 
Catholic Apostolic Church, rev. ed. (New York, 1922), pp. xxxivf. 

7. For this aspect of the problem in general, see J. Hofer, K. Rahner eds., 
Lexikon für Theologie und Kirche (Freiburg i. Breisgau, 1957), VI, pp. 1022—7; cf. 
also G. Mathew, Byzantine Aesthetics (London, 1963), passim. 

8. MPG, LXXXVII, part 3, 3985; for the problems of authorship see H-G. 
Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959), pp. 
485-6. 

9. Ibid., 3993. 

10. MPG, XXXVI, 426; Dendy, Lights, p. 123. 

11. MPG, XXXIII, 238. 
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Another example, illustrating the metaphysical meaning 
given to the lights, is provided by the akolouthia of the mikrou 
angelikou schematos. While the Gospel according to St. Matthew 
(ch. 5:16) is read, a candle is lit simultaneously with the reading 
of the following verses: “The Lord said: even so let your light 
shine before men; that they may see your good works and 
glorify our Father who is in heaven.’ The same rite is repeated in 
the akolouthia of the megalou angelikou schematos.'? In this rite, it is 
the association of the reading of the gospel’s text with the 
lighting of the candle that gives a symbolic meaning to the 
flame. The lit candle relates to the metaphysical light—it 
symbolizes the illumination which man acquires from God. The 
examples could be multiplied if we were to search carefully 
through Byzantine literature. But it is in the Late Byzantine 
period that the symbolic use of lights in the liturgy and the ritual 
is dealt with in some detail. 

The treatise On the Holy Temple by Symeon of Thessalonica 
(died 1429) is our best source from this period. In general 
Symeon expounds a mystical interpretation of church lights as 
the following lines can demonstrate: “By seeing the saints and 
their beauty and through the light of the divine lights [lamps and 
tapers] our sight becomes bright and holy and we shine 
within’.'® Clearly, the lamps and tapers symbolize the inner 
light. In another instance he associates the metaphysical light, 
the light of God with the light of candles and lamps. Speaking of 
the illumination of the church during the sacrament of 
Ordination, he says that the lights are lit ‘for the glory of the 
great light, and as an indication of the divine illumination 
bestowed [upon the person who is being ordained]’.'* 

But of all the ceremonies described by Symeon in which lights 
play an important role that of the encaenia is most revealing of 
the symbolic uses of lights. We have chosen some parts of the 
ceremony which gives us an indication of the kind of symbolism 
found in Symeon’s treatise. For ritual details not given by 
Symeon we refer to the Euchologion. 


12. Euchologion to mega (Athens, 1927), pp. 146, 162, cited as Euchologion. 

18. MPG, CLV, $44; a thorough examination of this treatise must be 
undertaken within the scope of a larger study of the problem of the symbolic 
use of lights. 

14. Ibid., 368. 
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On the eve of the encaenia and before the Vespers the 
archpriest and clergy take the relics that are to be deposited in 
the new church to an already consecrated church and place them 
on the altar. A taper is lit which must burn through the night.!5 
Next day after the completion of the Orthros, performed in the 
church that is to be inaugurated, the archpriest returns to the 
old church, takes the relics and carries them in procession to the 
new church. Hymns are chanted and lights are being carried in 
honour of the saints.!® After a ceremonial opening of the new 
church, following a series of carefully performed rites and the 
reading of the gospels, a new lamp, wick and oil are brought to 
the archpriest who with his own hands fills the lamp with oil, 
lights the wick and places the lamp on the altar. Then the church 
wardens are allowed to bring in lamps and candles and decorate 
the church.!’ The symbolic meaning of acts and implements are 
stated by Symeon: *. . . the lamp [hung above the altar] indicates 
that the Church is the Lamp of Christ. . . . Italso symbolizes the 
Church of Christ. . . shining through the light of Grace'. At the 
same time it has a more intricate symbolism: 'the lamp of the 
Law was a prefiguration of this lamp (the Church). . . the divine 
illumination is bestowed by the lighting of the lights. . . .’!8 
Here Symeon speaks of the real objects as well as of their 
typological symbolism. And in another case, speaking of the 
altar-lamp, he says that the light of the lamp is the symbol of the 
light that comes from above, of the divine illumination deriving 
from the true light, Christ who dwells in the newly inaugurated 
church. The new church is filled with lights which manifest the 
lights of heaven, and as it is fully lit with tapers, the church is 
compared to another heaven.? And elsewhere, Symeon, 
moving into a more general symbolic interpretation of the 
illumination of the church, tells us that the beauty of the 
illuminated church teaches us the beauty of the universe. The 


15. Euchologion, p. 219. The custom has a parallel in the Western Church. 
Gregory of Tours and other sources speak of laying relics on the altar and 
keeping vigil during the night before they are placed in the altar. A similar 
custom is described by the Pontifical of Egbert, see Dendy, Lights, p. 184. 

16. Euchologion, p. 229; MPG, CLV, 321. 

17. Euchologion, p. 242. In some cases in the West it is noted that the church 
should be lit up when the dedication is over; see Dendy, Lights, p. 184. 

18. MPG, CLV, 317, 320. 

19. Ibid., 308, 328, 329. 
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lamps suspended from the vaults imitate the stars.?? Here we 
sum up the main points again: candles and lamps are means of 
honour; they are symbols of divine illumination; the altar-lamp 
is a symbol of the Church; there is a relation between the lights 
in the church and the celestial light. 

The image of the church being a symbol of the universe is an 
old one, found in earlier mystical writings and commentaries on 
the Divine Liturgy.?! The special symbolism of the suspended 
lamps as images of stars is also found in such writings; it occurs, 
for example, in the writings of Sophronius of Jerusalem.?? It is 
not, however, limited to the Byzantine Church. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century an important 
treatise on the mystic symbolism of the Church was written in 
Egypt by the Jacobite John (Youhanna) son of Abou-Zakariya. 
Entitled the Precious Pearl, this essay is a kind of theological and 
liturgical encyclopaedia, referring to the usage of the Coptic 
Church. The extant manuscripts (the oldest one dates from the 
fourteenth century) are written in Arabic. The text published 
and translated into French by Jean Périer, contains important 
material pertaining to the symbolism of the church as a building 
which has not attracted the attention of scholars.?? The 54th 
chapter is devoted to the rite of the consecration ofa church, the 


encaenia, and concludes with the following lines: ‘... the 
terrestria] church is the image of the celestial Jerusalem, the 
priests are terrestrial angels and celestial men .. .'.?* This 


statement recalls the somewhat similar text by Sophronius of 
Jerusalem, ‘the priests are like unto archangels'.?5 In the next 
chapter, dealing with the symbolism of the lamps, we read: ‘it is: 
proper that the terrestrial church be adorned with every possible 


20. Ibid., 708. 

21. Cf. Pseudo-Germanus stating that the church is the terrestrial heaven, 
MPG, XCL, 384. 

22. MPG, LXXXVII, 3984. It is of interest to point out that the image of 
lamps being the stars of heaven is found in Silentiarius' description of St. 
Sophia but this may be due to a poetical enthusiasm more than a religious 
symbolism; *the whole heaven, scattered with glittering stars, opens before 
them...’ see W. R. Lethaby, H. Swainson, The Church of Sancta Sophia 
(London, New York, 1894), p. 51. 

23. Patrologia Orientalis, XVI (1922), pp. 591—760. 

24. Ibid., p. 753. 

25. MPG, LXXXVII, part 3, 3984. 
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splendour. All lamps must be illuminated during the prayers 
and the Sacrifice, because the lamps are the stars of the 
terrestrial sky. . . .’26 While these lines reflect the Greek texts and 
point to a common tradition, they contain some different 
nuances of thought. The Jacobite author likes a concreteness of 
imagery. For him the church-lamps are the stars ofthe terrestrial 
sky. These minor differences, suggesting a more concrete 
approach to symbolism, appear in other parts of the treatise as 
well. 

The meaning of the lamps is pursued further, and after we are 
provided with an intricate symbolism of each part of the lamp, 
another important element is added. Between the lamps and on 
the chandelier, we are told, ostrich eggs are suspended for a 
rather complex reason. Male and female ostriches do not cover 
their eggs in order to hatch them. They concentrate simply on 
watching them until hatching time. If the male is hungry or 
thirsty during the period of vigil, he cries out and the female, 
understanding the situation by an innate instinct, turns her 
attention to the eggs so that never, for one moment, are they left 
unguarded. The same procedure is followed when the female is 
hungry or thirsty. The male takes over the watch. If one of the 
parents ceases fixing the eyes on the eggs, the hatching never 
takes place. One then takes the spoilt egg and suspends it in the 
church, between the lamps, to be seen by all. It is to serve not as 
ornament but to exhort those who see it not to distract their 
spirit from prayer and let it become like a spoilt egg, because ofa 
faulty vigil.?? 

To this day the pilgrim who journeys to the monastery of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai is astonished to see a series of ostrich 
eggs suspended from the ceiling.?5 It is not without significance 
that the treatise was written in Egypt by a Jacobite. And it is well 
known that Sinai had relations not only with the Orthodox 
Church but also with the Syrian Church. Besides, apart from 


26. Patrologia Orientalis, loc. cit. 

27. '... non pour le faire servire d'ornement, mais pour exhorter ceux qui 
le voient à ne pas distraire leur esprit de la priére, ce qui la gáterait comme a 
été gáté l'oeuf, faute d'étre couvé par le regard’. Ibid., p. 755. 

28. For an illustration of the nave of the church with the suspended eggs, 
see G. H. Forsyth and K. Weitzmann, The Monastery of Saint Catherine at Mount 
Sinai, Plates (Ann Arbor, n.d.), pl. XLIII. 
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doctrinal matters, it must be remembered that Sinai is located 
in the crossroads of faith. But Sinai is not unique in this use of 
ostrich eggs. In fact they are suspended in Greek, Coptic, 
Nestorian churches, mosques and turbes as well all over the Near 
East. Until the last century the chandeliers that hang from the 
dome of St. Sophia in Constantinople with lamps and glass vases 
with floating wicks had among them suspended ostrich eggs 
which were still seen by pilgrims in the late eighteenth century. 
In Greece ostrich eggs in churches are rare. The custom, 
however, was widely spread in the West as well during the 
Middle Ages and later, and according to an incorrect opinion, it, 
was brought there by the crusaders. Some scholars have thought 
it to be a decorative motif or at least one of the oddities found in 
sacred buildings. This opinion is definitely refuted by the cited 
text.?? 

Recently the ostrich egg has become the centre of controversy 
since, according to most prevalent opinion, the egg is found, 
among other western monuments, in the Brera altarpiece by 
Pierro della Francesca. The controversy has drawn attention to 
the meaning of the egg.*° The original purpose seems to have 
been prophylactic. It is said that ostrich eggs are suspended as 
talismans against the evil eye or, in some instances, they function 
as charms. A religious symbolism, at times a complex one, has 
been developed as well. In general, among Christians the ostrich 
egg is considered to be an emblem of faith. It is not our 
intention to enter the Pierro della Francesca controversy. Suffice 
it to say that the ostrich egg has been further associated with the 
virgin birth of Christ, His death and resurrection. 


39. For an indication of churches and other buildings where lamps with 
ostrich eggs are suspended, see W. R. Lethaby, Architecture, Mysticism and Myth 
(New York, 1892), pp. 255ff.; see also Antoniades, op. cit., III, p. 144. 

80. The latest study on the subject with all pertinent bibliography is by M. 
Meiss, ‘Ovum Struthionis: Symbol and Allusion in Pierro della Francesca's 
Montefeltro Altarpiece’, revised and reprinted in The Painters Choice (New 
York, 1976), pp. 105-29; see also I. Ragusa, ‘The Egg Reopened’, Art Bulletin, 
LIII (1971), 453ff.; and C. Gilbert, ‘““The Egg reopened” Again’, ibid., LVI 
(1974), 252ff.; F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans (Oxford, 
1929), I, pp. 232, 233. It should be stated, however, that the first who drew 
attention to the presence of an ostrich egg in Italian fifteenth-century 


paintings, including one by A. Mantegna, was W. R. Lethaby, op. cit., pp. 260, 
261. 
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As far as we are concerned here, the main source for the 
Christian symbolism of the ostrich egg is the Physiologus, the 
book which furnished all the data to the medieval 
encyclopaedias from Isidore of Seville to Vincent of Beauvais 
and their later derivations. In the West, among other sources, 
another influential source was the treatise Rationale divinorum 
officiorum by bishop Durandus (died 1296). The Physiologus in its 
moralizing commentary tells us the following: “The eggs are 
suspended in the church as a symbol for us so that while we 
stand in prayer let us have our eyes towards God so that our sins 
may be effaced’.?! 

The explanation approximates that given in the Coptic 
treatise but it is not quite the same. A paraphrase of the treatise 
would be: we must not take our eyes away from God lest our 
spirit becomes a spoilt egg. According to an Islamic tradition 
the ostrich eggs are considered to be suspended as a warning to 
men, that if they are bad, God will break them in the same way as 
an ostrich breaks her eggs.?? Another, oral tradition, referring 
specifically to the candelabra of St. Sophia in Constantinople, 
and reported in the mid-nineteenth century, interprets the eggs 
as symbols of the planets.’ There is, however, still another 
Islamic interpretation of the nature of the ostrich egg: 'the 
ostrich egg is suspended in the mosque as a reminder that the 
faithful must keep their eyes and minds fixed on the true goal’ .** 
This interpretation is very similar to that given by the Precious 
Pearl which, it seems, was not known to the student of the Pierro 
della Francesca altarpiece who was thus led to believe that the 
Islamic symbolism was the opposite to the Christian one. The 
Precious Pearl relates the Christian to the Islamic tradition. 
Whether one derives from the other or both have a common 
source we do not know. 

The fact that this particular interpretation is common in 
Christian and Islamic thought may well suggest the 
dissemination of this symbolism along with the spreading ofthe 
custom to the West. If this hypothesis were to be substantiated 


81. Physiologus, ed. F. Sbordone (Milan, Genoa, Rome, Naples, 1986), p. 
323; cf. also p. 315. 

$2. Hasluck, op. cit., I, p. 238. 

88. Antoniades, op. cit., III, p. 144. 

84. Cited by Meiss, op. cit., p. 107, with reference to the original source. 
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through a detailed study of western sources, then the starred 
ceiling and the ostrich egg in the frescoes in the church of St. 
Francesco at Lodi (fourteenth century), which have played an 
important role in the controversy about Pierro della 
Francesca,’ may be interpreted in a different way, perhaps in 
relation to the symbolism of the lamps and eggs in the Byzantine 
and Coptic churches. But this would have meant to 'reopen 
the egg' and enter into the problem of the contribution of 
Byzantium to the Renaissance.?® 


McGill University, 
Montreal 


35. Discussed by I. Ragusa, op. cit., see above n. go. 
86. Cf. S. Runciman, Byzantium and the Renaissance (Tucson, 1970). 
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Some Karamanlidika Inscriptions 
from the Monastery of the Zoodokhos 
Pigi, Balıklı, Istanbul 


RICHARD CLOGG 


‘Few scholars so equipped are disposed to abandon Homer and 
Sophocles, Thucydides and Plato, for George of Pisidia, Paul 
the Silentiary, Procopius of Caesarea and Michael Psellus.’ So 
Romilly Jenkins explained the late development of Byzantine 
studies.! One might add that fewer still are prepared to forsake 
George of Pisidia, Paul the Silentiary, Procopius of Caesarea 
and Michael Psellus for Kaisarios Dapontes, Sergios Makraios, 
Nikodimos Agioreitis and Athanasios Komninos Ypsilantis. 
Not so Sir Steven Runciman who, in addition to his manifold 
contributions to the development of Byzantine studies 
stretching over a period of almost fifty years, has also found the 
time to make important forays into the as yet largely uncharted 
seas of what Nicolae Iorga termed Byzance aprés Byzance. The 
ethnic complexity of the Ottoman Empire in its prime is 
strikingly illuminated in Sir Steven's The Great Church in Captivity: 
A Study of the Patriarchate of Constantinople from the Eve of the Turkish 
Conquest to the Greek War of Independence. One of the lesser known 
features of this great agglomeration of races and cultures was 
the confusion of alphabets employed by the minorities of the 
Empire. 

Sephardic Jews, for instance, employed Hebrew characters 
to write their Spanish /ingua franca, some indeed used Hebrew 


1. R.J. H. Jenkins, Byzantium and Byzantinism (Cincinnati, 1963), p. 2. 
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characters to write Greek.? Albanians employed Arabic, Greek 
and Latin characters to write Albanian, Levantine Catholics 
employed the Latin alphabet to write Greek and as late as the 
1950s religious books in gpayxoyidétixa were still being 
published in istanbul and İzmir.’ Many Orthodox Greeks, 
Gregorian Armenians and Balkan Muslims were Turcophone 
but employed Greek, Armenian and Cyrillic characters to write 
the language. An extensive literature, ranging from translations 
of Aristotle and Confucius to the novels of Xavier de Montepin, 
was published in Turkish with Greek characters in the 
eighteenth, nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, with the 
British and Foreign Bible Society being perhaps the largest 
single publisher of such karamanlidika texts. Most of the 
Turkish-speaking Orthodox Christians of the Ottoman Empire 
were to be found in the interior of Anatolia, although there were 
scattered communities in the Crimea and in Turkey in Europe. 
There was also a sizeable population of these karamanlides or 
karamanllar, mainly composed of migrants from Turcophone 
villages in the Kayseri region, in the capital, Istanbul. The 
presence of Turkish speaking ‘Caramanian’ Christians in the 
Yedikule quarter of Istanbul soon after the conquest is attested 
by the German traveller Hans Dernschwam, who visited the city 
in 1553—5: ‘Nicht weit von abstander burg, so Giedicula genant, 
an einem oeden orth der stadt, wont ein cristen volkh, nent man 
Caramanos, aus dem landt Caramania, an Persia gelegen, seind 
cristen, haben den krichischen glauben. Und ire mes haltten sy 


2. One of the languages of the Soncino Polyglott printed in Istanbul in 
1547 was Greek printed with Hebrew characters, see D. C. Hesseling, Les Cing 
Livres de la Loi (Le Pentateuque) . . . (Leiden/Leipzig, 1897). 

3. Eugéne Dalleggio, 'Bibliographie analytique d'ouvrages religieux en 
Grec imprimés avec des caractères latins’, Mixpaotatixa Xpovixá, IX (1961), 
385-499 and Philippos K. Phalbos, ‘O Spayxopayadac tic Xuópvgc kal rà 
ppaykoyıarıra BiBAla, Mixpaciatikà Xpovixd, VIII (1959), 178-226. 

4. Convenient surveys of the literature in Greco-Turkish and Armeno- 
Turkish may be found in J. Eckmann, ‘Die karamanische Literatur’ and H. 
Berberian, ‘La littérature arméno-turque' in J. Deny et al., eds., Philologiae 
Turcicae Fundamenta, II (Wiesbaden, 1964), pp. 819-35, 809-19. On texts 
written with Cyrillic characters see, for instance, C. Hazai, 'Kiril harfleriyle 
yazılan Türk metinleri’, VIII Türk Dil Kurultayında okunan Bilimsel Bildiriler 
(Ankara, 1960) 88-6 and ‘Monuments linguistiques osmanlis-turcs en 
caractères cyrilliques dans les recueils de Bulgarie’, Acta Orientalia Academiae 
Scientiarum Hungaricae, XI (1960), 221-31. 
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auff krichisch und vorstehen doch nicht krichisch. Ir sprach ist 
turkisch. Nit weiss ich, ab sy anfenglich turkische sprache gehapt 
baben'5 Another sixteenth-century traveller, Nicolas de 
Nicolay, also refers to these ‘Caramanians’: ‘Within the citie of 
Constantinople, neere unto the 7 towres [Yedikule] there is a 
great street for the most part inhabited by the Caramanians (by 
the Ancients called Cilicians) living as other strange nations do 
under the tribute of the great Turke and exercising marchan- 
dises or handicraftes, wherein they are verye ingenious 
and cunning, specially in goldsmithes work, and imbrodering’.® 
These karamanli Christians were traditionally concentrated in 
the Yedikule, Samatya and Narlikapi quarters? but, as Manuel 
Gedeon pointed out, by the eighteenth century there were few 
among the Orthodox populations in any part of the Ottoman 
capital who could understand the Holy Scriptures or 
ecclesiastical encyclicals written in Greek. Until about 1880, he 
wrote, the Great Church addressed ecclesiastical documents to 
the inhabitants of Samatya in Turkish.* 

A favoured burial ground of the ‘Caramanians’ of Yedikule, 
Samatya and Narlıkapı was situated between the Silivri Kapı on 
the land walls of İstanbul and the monastery of the Zoodokhos 
Pigi at Balıklı where the hospital of the Greek community of 
Istanbul is also situated. I was informed by a custodian of the 


5. Franz Babinger, ed., Hans Dernschwams Tagebuch einer Reise nach 
Konstantinopel und Kleinasien (1553/55) (Munich/Leipzig, 1928), p. 52. 

6. The Navigations, peregrinations and voyages, made into Turkie by Nicholas 
Nicolay . . . with divers faire and memorable histories, happened in our time... 
(London, 1585), p. 128. 

7. See, for instance, H. D. Andreasyan, ed., Eremya Celebi Kómürcüyan, 
Istanbul Tarihi XVII asırda Istanbul (Istanbul, 1952), pp, 2, 28. 

8. Tò xápvyua tob Oc(ov Adyou èv rjj ’Exkinola töv xdrw Xpóvov, 
'ExkAnoiactixi) 'Alijóeia, VIII (1888), 200. The quarter of St Constantine in 
Samatya was known as the quarter rob ‘Ayiov Kovaravrívov tij; Kapauavíac or 
tv Kapauavioràv, T. Smith, De Graecae Ecclesiae hodierno statu epistola, 
(Oxford, 1676), p. 31 and Konstantios, Koveravrwiàc nalaıd te xai 
veotépa . . . (Venice, 1824), p. 112. See also, Alexander Helladius, Status 
praesens Ecclesiae Graecae. (?Altdorf/Nürnberg, 1714), p. 137: ‘Cum enim 
Graecam linguam ignorent, Graecae tamen religioni dicken sint, & sacra 
officia iis & novum Testamentum in Turcica lingua conscriptum, cum in Asia, 
tum Constantinopoli, in Parochia S. Constantini versus septem turres, & 
portam Hadrianopolitanam, nec non in Valedé- Chan, ubi plurimi hujusmodi 
mercatores degunt, legi permissum est.' 
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monastery that when a road was constructed from the Silivri 
Kapı to Balıklı many of the tombstones were transferred to the 
courtyard of the monastery, where they remain to this day and 
some of which form the subject of the present article. The 
Church of the Zoodokhos Pigi has, on account of its miraculous 
fish, long been the object of especial devotion among Orthodox 
Christians, and it appears to have been especially revered by the 
Anatolian Christians.” Certainly they played a leading part in 
the rebuilding of the church in the 1880s, following its 
destruction in riots consequent on the outbreak of the Greek 
War of Independence in 1821. The church had been recognized 
as an Orthodox place of worship in a ferman of 1595, and 
extensive repairs to the fabric were carried out in 1793; 
permission having been granted as a result of the easing of 
controls on the repair of churches consequent on the Treaty of 
Küçük Kaynarca in 1774. The present building suffered 
further damage during the anti-Greek riots of 1955. During the 
rebuilding of the damaged portions of the church mortar has 
regrettably obliterated certain parts of gravestones lying close to 
the walls of the church. 

Only one of the karamanlidika (karamanlıca) inscriptions at 
Balıklı appears to have been published,"! although a number of 
inscriptions from Asia Minor have been published. E. Rossi 
has published three early nineteenth-century inscriptions, 
originally recorded by B. Pace in 1914, but which have since 
disappeared, in his "Tre iscrizioni turche in caratteri greci di 
Burdur in Anatolia’. The first records the foundation in Burdur 


9. Many accounts exist of the curious legend of the fish. One of the most 
interesting is that of the Venezuelan revolutionary leader Miranda in Viages por 
Grecia, Turquía y Russia. Archivo del General Miranda. Viages, Diarios 1785-1787, 11 
(Caracas, 1929), p. 166. See also T. Allom and R. Walsh, Constantinople and the 
scenery of the Seven Churches of Asia Minor (London, n.d.), pp. 28-30 and Jacob 
Jonas Björnstähls Briefe auf seinen ausländischen Reisen . . . (Leipzig and Rostock, 
1783), VI, pp. 82-3. 

10. M. Gedeon, ‘H Zooóóyoc IInyij, 'Iavopía tod vaob. KaráAoyoc 9avuárov 
(Istanbul, 1912) and Evgenios, 'H Zeoóóyoc IInyf kal tà lepà adtiic 
zpocaptijuata . . . (Athens, 1886). 

11. R. E. Koçu, ‘Demirkazık’, Türkıye Turing ve Otomobil Kurumu Belleteni, no. 
8o (September 1948), p. 5 (not accessible to me) but cited in J. Eckmann, op. 
cit., p. 834 and S. Eyice, ‘Bir karamanlıca yayinlar bibliografyası hakkinda’, 
Kitap Belleten, nos. g—11 (1962), 4. 
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in 1811 of a school, the second the building of a fountain a year 
later, while the third records the death of Katerina, the wife of 
Resitoglu Hacı Teodorosoglu Panayoti. The school was 
founded ‘for the benefit of all Christians’ (cemi Hıristiyanların rey 
intifaleri ilen), under the patronage of the Bishop of Pisidia and 
on the initiative of Kirmisoglu Hac Yorgi. The karamanlides 
almost invariably referred to themselves simply as 'Christians' 
or ‘Christians who inhabit the East’. The use of the expression 
karamanlides to describe the Turkish-speaking Orthodox 
Christians of Anatolia is found in Greek texts of the eighteenth 
century, and possibly earlier. Meletios of Ioannina, for instance, 
in his Ecclesiastical History wrote of Serapheim of Pisidia’s labours 
in translating books eic yA@ooav ‘OOwpavixhy uè ynola Ponaikd 
61a tous KapauavAtöec.!? Professor Semavi Eyice has published 
an inscription from the Church of the Archangel Michael in 
Sille, which records that the church had been restored for the 
third time in February 1833, during the reign of ‘our master His 
Majesty Sultan Mahmud’, by the epitropos and money-lender 
Hacı Elias.!5 A dialect of Greek was spoken in Sille, it would 
appear, throughout the nineteenth century, although, in the 
earlier part of the century at least, Turkish seems to have been 
gaining ground. For the report of an American missionary who 
visited Sille in the summer of 1834, a year after the repair of the 
church, distributing Bibles and religious tracts, would indicate 
that Turkish was definitely in the ascendancy. ‘At Sillah, a village 
only two hours from Iconium . . . some remains of a peculiar 
Greek dialect are found, and in other places in this vicinity. But 
the language in which books are chiefly sought, is the Greco- 
Turkish.’'* More recently Professor Eyice has republished the 


12. Accademia Nazionale dei. Lincei. Rendiconti della Classe di Scienze morali, 
storiche e filologiche, serie VIII (1953), 69-75, 'ErkAnouaorı) Iaropía . . . , ed. 
G. Vendotis, IV (Vienna, 1795), p. 222. The Rev. F. V. J. Arundell noted in the 
early 1880s that in the nearby town of {sparta ‘all the gravestones were in 
Turkish with Greek characters’, Discoveries in Asia Minor, including a description of 
the ruins of several ancient cities, and especially Antioch of Pisidia, I (London, 1834), p. 
350. 
13. ‘Konya ile Sille arasinda Ak Manastir, Manakib Al-‘Arifin’deki Deyr-i 
Eflátun', Sarkiyat Mecmuası, VI (1965), 158-9. 

14. Josiah Brewer, Monthly Extracts from the correspondence of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, XXVII (81 July 1835). 
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Sille inscription, with other inscriptions in karamanlidika from 
Ereğli, Silifke, Ankara, and Nigde.!5 

Inscriptions in karamanlidika may also be found in older 
publications in Greek and karamanlidika. Perhaps the most 
important of these is the collection of eighteen inscriptions 
published in I. H. Kalfoglu's Zivödisepe kapyeoıvöt novAovvar 
Todvyng Ilpóópouoc Movaotiipn yiaydd Mov) dOàafiavov 
(Zincidere kariyesinde bulunan Ioannis Prodromos Manastırı yahut Moni 
Flavianon)'® a source of fundamental importance for the history 
of the karamanlides. These inscriptions were recorded by 
Kalfoglu in the narthex of the Church of St. John the 
Forerunner (Prodromos) in Zincidere, near Kayseri. All but two 
are of nineteenth-century date, the two exceptions being the 
epitaphs of Papa Nikola, dated 1751, and of a painter of 
frescoes, Papa Ilias, who died in 1790. The repair of the 
monastery is recorded in an inscription of 180g." The 
remainder mainly consist of funerary inscriptions dated 1818, 
1824, 1831, 1837, 1838, 1841, 1842, 1851, 1853, 1867, 1869, 
1872, 1881 and one with no recorded date. Among those buried 
were natives of Kermir, Amasya, Dilmosun, Nigde, Fertek, 
Taxiarkhis (Yanar Tag), Melekopi, Istanbul, Incesu and 
Zincidere itself. Besides Kalfoglu, the other fundamental Greek 
source for inscriptions in karamanlidika, is G. Lampakis, whose 
Oi énta dorepes tig "AmokaAóyeoc Ato iotopta, épeínia, 
uvnueia kal viv Katdotaoic tay éntad ékkAnotov tç "Aoíac, 
'Eogécov, Lutpvnc,  llepyáuov, Ovatetpwv, Ldpdewv, 
Piladedgetac kai Aaodixetac, nap’ jj KoAoooai kai Tepdnolıc 
was published in Athens in 1909. These, as the title suggests, 
were for the most part collected from sites in Western Anatolia, 
and indeed the survival of these inscriptions indicates the extent 
to which Turkish was the vernacular of large sections of the 
Orthodox population even in regions fairly near the coast. 
Lampakis recorded inscriptions of 1727, 1813, 1840, 1852, 
1864, 1868 and 1869 and one of unknown date, from 
Philadelphia (Alasehir), and two from Kolossai (Honaz), dated 


15. 'Anadolu'da “karamanlıca” kitäbeler (Grek harfleriyle Turkce 
kitabeler’, Belleten. Türk Tarih Kurumu, XXXIX (1975), 25-48. 

16. (Der Saadet [İstanbul], 1898), pp. 43 7ff. 

17. Also printed in a slightly variant form by A. M. Levidis, Ai ev uovoA(8oic 
povai tij¢ Kannadoxiac kal Avxaoviac (Istanbul, 1899), Pp. 74-5. 
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1853 and 1892. Kolossai is one of the few communities of 
Orthodox Christians in Anatolia for which definite evidence 
exists that it was Turkish-speaking in the seventeenth century: 
'apud quos reperientur pauce e gente Graecorum, qui inter tot 
opprobria, ac calamitates, quibus obnoscii sunt, adhuc fidem 
Christianam profituntur: nulla apud ipsos est Ecclesia, nullus 
Sacerdos, qui Liturgica praelegat, & Sacramentum Eucharistiae 
celebret. Graecae linguae penitus obliti miserrimi Colossenses, 
Turcice in familiari Sermone loquuntur'.!* The inscription of 
1727 from the Old Metropolis of St. George, Philadelphia 
appears to be the oldest recorded funerary inscription in 
karamanlidika, and records the death on 10 December 1727 of 
Hac Dimitri, son of Hac Pandeli.!? 

As might be expected, inscriptions in karamanlidika are by no 
means confined to gravestones or inscriptions recording the 
building or rebuilding of churches, but are also to be found on 
icons, frescoes,?? ecclesiastical vestments, liturgical vessels and 
church ornaments.?! Some sixty-six of these inscriptions in 
karamanlidika on ecclesiastical objects salvaged by refugees from 
Asia Minor in the.1920s have been published by Evgenia Vei 
Khatzidaki.?? Chronologically these span the years 1719-1 865 
(not all of them, however, are dated). Most of these inscriptions 
are uninformative, recording simply the name of the donor (or 
donors), together with the name of the Church and the date of 


18. T. Smith, Epistolae quatuor, quarum duae de moribus ac institutis Turcarum 
agunt, duae septem Asiae ecclesiarum et Constantinopoleos notitiam continent (Oxford, 
1674), p. 149. See also R. Chandler, Travels in Asia Minor (Oxford, 1775), p. 250. 

19. Lampakis, p. 397. 

20. R. M. Dawkins noted that 'at Misti in Cappadocia, where the people 
talked their own Greek, the frescoes which covered the walls of their big, new 
church were all in Turkish or Greek characters’, Papers and Transactions. Jubilee 
Congress of Folk- Lore Society (London, 1930), p. 132. 

21. See, for example, the inscription on a cross formerly in the Church of 
Moni Flavianon at Zincidere: HOANNHS IIPOTPOMOZA BAK® ETEN 
KAAHAXTZH XA: IIAIIA AHMHTPI EAI IAE (loannis Prodromos'a vakf 
eden kalpakcı Ha(ci) Ürgüplü Ha (cı) Papa Dimitri eli ile 1807), Kalfoglu, p. 
458.) An inscription in karamanlidika, superimposed on a pewter dish of 
sixteenth- or seventeenth-century German manufacture, was found on an 
island in the Egridir Gólü and published by F. Sarre in his Reise in Kleinasien 
(Berlin, 1896), p. 151. 

22. Xpiiavikéc éztiypagéc M. "Aoíac kal IIóvrov orö Movoeio Mrevdxn, 
Miwpaotatikà Xpovixd, VIII (1959), 60-73. 
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presentation. For instance, a mid-eighteenth century (1752) 
donation to the Moni Flavianon was a gospel cover donated by 
the guild of timber merchants/builders (keresteci esnafi) of Vexe. 

The inscriptions at Balıklı represent by far the largest 
surviving group of inscriptions in karamanlidika. The few that are 
published here, spanning the nineteenth century, record the 
deaths of humble and otherwise anonymous tradesmen and 
craftsmen who migrated from remote villages in Cappadocia 
to seek a living in the Ottoman capital. Many of the inscrip- 
tions are accompanied by crude, but frequently charming, 
representations of the tools of the trade of the deceased. These 
inscriptions afford a glimpse of a long past world of Greek and 
Turkish symbiosis, a glimpse all the more poignant as the 
centuries old Greek presence in istanbul fast dwindles to the 
point of extinction. 


1809, 1818, 1825, 1834 


IIOYPATA SAKIN OAANAAP ZATH Burada sakin olanlar zatı 
KAHZEPI KOYPAAAPINTAN MOAOY Kayseri kuralarından Molu’ 
AOY BE EONTPA KOYM KAIIOYTA lu:vesonra Kumkapı’ da 
ZAKIN sakin 

ETMIE OAAN APATITZI XATZI IIOTOX etmigolanarayıcı Hacı Bodos?* 

1818 NOEMBPIOY 5 1818 noemvriou 5 
KEZA BOYPATA TE®N OAOYNTOY keza burada defn olundu 
OTAOY AAZAPOZ oglu Lazaros 

1825 ZEIITEMB 27 1825 septemv 27 
KEZA OTAOY NIKOAAKI IIOYPATA keza oglu Nikolaki burada 
TE®N OAOYNTOY defn olundu 

1809 OKTQBPIOY 23 1809 oktovriou 23 
BE OTAOY AIIOZTOAAKI TAXH IIOY ve oglu Apostolaki daha bu- 
PATA TE®N OAOYNTOY rada defn olundu 

1834 OKTQBPIOY 8 1834 oktovriou 8 
OKOYTIOYN IIOYNAAPA PAXMET okuyun bunlara rahmet 
AAAAX PAXMET ETIAEXHN Allah rahmet eylesin 


23. I should like gratefully to acknowledge the invaluable assistance of my 
wife, Mary Jo Clogg, in copying these inscriptions and of Behin Aksoy, Alexis 
Alexandris and Dr. Melek Delilbagı in the interpretation of these and other 
inscriptions in karamanlidika. 

24. On the use of Bodos as a proper name among the karamanlides see D. 
Teodoridis, ‘Karamanlica Bodos şahıs adi hakkında’, Istanbul Üniversitesi 
Edebiyat Fakültesi Türk Dili ve Edebiyati Dergisi, IX (1959), 111-12. 
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Here lies the arayıcı?° Hadji Bodos [Prodomos]. a person from 
Molu, of the villages of Kayseri, and afterwards he settled in 
Kumkapı 5 November 1818. Likewise here was buried his son 
Lazaros 27 September 1825. Likewise here was buried his son 
Nikolai 23 October 1809. And further was buried his son 
Apostolaki 8 October 1834. Read to them a blessing. May God 
have mercy. 


1822 
IIOY MEKANTA ZAKH[N] OA[AN] Bu mekânda sakin olan 
[IJKONIOY EIIAPXAXINTA Ikoniou Eparkhiasinda 
®EPTEKAI MEXANEZI Fertekli meyhaneci 
KOYPTOTAOY ITPOAPOMO[S] Kurtoglu Prodromos 
1822 ABTOZTOY 1822 Avgostou 


In this place lies Prodromos Kurtoglu, a tavern keeper from 
Fertek, in the Eparchy of Iconium [Konya]. August 1822 


1839 


TZOYNKI IIOY KAIIHPIME ETHN NAZAP BE ZIAPET 
XATHPINE TKEAZIN XEI KAPTAZIM OAOYM BE AXPET 
HIP PAXMET OKOYTIAZIN IIANA TEPOYNI TZANTAN 
XAIIEP ZOPAPZHN IZMIMTEN XEM BETANIMTAN 
KAIXEPI KAPTIEZI STE®ANATIP AZIA BETANIM 
TOYAIIENTZH X l'AKOBOTOYP ®AKIP IEMIM 
MEXPOYM X SABATHP AZIA IIETEPIM 
BE®ATHM BAATTATHP IIETIANETEP KAIIIPIM 

1889 OKTOMBPIOY 15 


Günkü bu kabirime ettin nazar ve ziyaret 
hatırıne gelsin hay kardasım ölüm ve ahret 
bir rahmet okuyasin bana deruni candan 
haber sorarsin ismimden hem vatanimdan 
Kayseri kariyesi Stephana'dir asil vatanim 
tülbentci. Haci Iakov'dur fakir ismim 
merhum Hacı Savva'dir asıl pederim 
vefatım Vlanga'dir beyanettir kabirim 
1839 Oktovriou 15 


Because you paid a visit to and looked at this grave may it be to 
your favour. Hey my brother in death and the after life read a 


25. Sorter of garbage. 
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prayer for me sincerely from the heart. If you ask what news 
about my name and homeland Stephana, of the villages of 
Kayseri, is my original homeland. Hadji Iakovos the muslin 
maker my poor name. My own deceased father is Hadji Savvas. 
My death in Vlanga to which my tomb testifies. 15 October 
1889. 


1845 


IIOY MEKENTA SAKIN KESA Bu mekánda sakin Kesa- 
PHA EIIAPXIAZINTA HNTZ ria Eparkhiasinda Incle] 
EXOYAOY AKTAP IIPOAPOMOZXOYN suluaktar Prodromos’un 


OTAOY MAPKO 1845 oglu Marko 1845 
MATHOY Magiou 
19 19 


In this place lies Marko, the son of Prodromos, a shopkeeper of 
Incesu in the Eparchy of Kayseri. May 19 1845. 


1840, 1855 


HOY MEKANTA ZAKIN 
OAAN AAAAXHN KOYAOY 
®EPTEKAI MEANETZI 
MIZTOPTIONOYN OTAOY 
TEQPTININTIP OKOYAN 


Bu mekända sakin 
olan Allahın külu 
Fertekli meyhaneei 
Mistoryo'nun oglu 
Yorgi'nindir okuyan- 


H PAXMET TZIKAPZHN 
ETOZ 1840 MATIOY 17 


IKONIOY EITAPXIA 
ZINTA ®EPTEKAH MIPA 
TOTAOY IIPOAPOMOX 
OYNOTAOY ISAAK 


1rahmet çıkarsın 
etos 1840 Mayiou 17 


Ikoniou Eparkhia 
sinda Fertekli Mura- 
doglu Prodromos’ 
un oglu Isaak 


ZENE 1855 ®EYPOYAP 19 sene 1855 Fevruar 19 


In this place lies the servant of God Yorgi, a tavern keeper of 
Fertek, son of Mistoryo. May he who reads this show 
compassion. The year 1840 17 May. 


Isaac, the son of Prodromos Muradoğlu, of Fertek in the 
Eparchy of Iconium [Konya]. The year 1855 19 February. 
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1843 


IIOY MEKANTA XAKIN OAAN Bu mekánda sakin olan 
@EPTEKAH MEAHNETZI AAAA Fertekli meyhaneci Allah- 
XHN KOYAOY OYZTA ®OTHNHN in kulu usta Fotinin 
OrAOY XA IIPOAPOMOZOYN oglu Hacı Prodromos'un 
OTAOY AHTQP OKOYTIANAP oglu Ligor okuyana 
PAXMET TZHKAPSHNNAP rahmet çıkarsınlar 

ETOS 1843 IOYNIOY 23 Etos 1843 Iouniou 23 
HEAT OATOY TXAPXAMIIA vefat oldu Carsamba 


In this place lies the tavern keeper Ligor [Grigoris], of Fertek, 
the servant of God, son of Hadji Prodromos, son of the foreman 
Photis. Whoever reads this may he show compassion. He died 
on Wednesday 23 June. Year 1843. 


1856 


APAHTZH XATZH IIOTOX TEPAEP ATIMA 
AATANMA KAPTAZ HOY TOYNTIATIA IIAK ZATIM 
KAIZAPI KAPTEZI MQAOYTA MEBAOYT OATOYM 
AATHMZ HES l'IAZINTA IIOYPATIA TOY XOYA OATOYM 
PAXMET OKOYTIANHN PAXMET OAZOYN TZANINA 
PAHIIIM TZOYMAEH TE AAIK ETZIN ZANINA 

1856 IANNOYAPIOY 21 


Arayıcı Haci Bodos derler adima 
aldanma kardaş bu dünyaya bak zaum 
Kayseri kariyesi Molu'da mevlüd oldum 
altmış bes yaşında buraya duhul oldum 
rahmet okuyanın rahmet olsun camına 
Rabbim cümlede lâyik etsin şanına 

1856 Iannouariou 21 


They call me Hadji Bodos, the arayıcı. Brother do not be 
deceived by this world. Look upon my person. I was born in 
Molu, a village of Kayseri. I entered here in the sixty-fifth year. 
Whoever reads with a blessing may there be a blessing on his 
soul. May my God [have mercy on] all people worthy of his 
name. 21 January 1856. 
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1865 


HOY MEZAPTA ZAKIN OAAN Bu mezarda sakin olan 
[IKIQNIOY EHAPXIAZINTA NITTEA! — [Ikjoniou eparkhiasinda Niğdeli 
[AJAIZH TEQPTI KOXTANTI [allıcı Yorgi Kostandi 
[OKJOYTIANAP PAXMET ETSIN (ok]uyana rahmet etsin 

ATI AIIOZTOA TANA PAXMET Ayi Apostol bana rahmet 
[OA]JEOYN [ollsun 

ETOS 1865 IANOYAPIOY 5 Etos 1865 Ianouariou 5 


In this tomb lies the alzc?® Yorgi Kostandi of Niğde in the 
Eparchy of Iconium [Konya]. Who reads this may he have 
mercy. May the Holy Apostles have mercy upon me. 5 January 
1865. 


1883 


KAIZEPI EITAPXIAZI BE INTZEZOY Kayseri Eparkhiasi ve Incesu 
KAZAXZHNTAN ANANIA OTAOY kazasindan Anania oglu 
ZTYAIANOZ 1835 ZENEZI MEBAOYT Stylianos 1835 senesi meviüd 
BE 1883 SENESI XTAMIIOATA SOYA ve 1883 senesi Stambol'da Sul- 
TAN XEAIMTE SENTEMBPI 16 TAPIXI  tanSelim'deSeptemvri 16 tarihi 
BE®AT ETTI BE TZEMAN IOMPOYNOY  vefatetti ve ce’man ömrünü 


KIAMIAAIK XAK BE TOTPOYAOYK kıyamılık hak ve doğruluk 
IAE KETZIPTI ile gecirdi 
AAAAX TZANHNA PAXMET ETEIN Allah canina rahmet etsin. 


Stylianos, the son of Ananias, from the kaza?’ of İncesu and 
the Eparchy of Kayseri, born in the year 1835, died on the 
16 September 1883 in Sultan Selim in Istanbul. And he passed 
the whole of his life with uprightness, truth and righteousness. 
May the Lord have mercy on his soul. 


1891 
HOY MEKAN NEBZEXIP XANETANHNTAN 
KAAIN OTAOY IOPAAN MAXTOYMI A0A 
NAZIOZOYN MEZAPIAIP 
1856 MAPTIOY 5 MEBAOYTOY 1891 IOYAIOY 27 BE®ATI 


Bu mekán Nevsehir hanedanindan 
Kalinoglu Yordan mahdumu Atha- 


26. Pedlar. 
27. District. 
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nasios'un mezaridir 
1856 martiou 5 mevlüdu 1891 iouliou 27 vefatt. 


This place is the tomb of Athanasios the son of Iordan 
Kalinoglu, from the town of Nevsehir. His birth 5 March 1856 
his death 27 July 1891. 


1897 
IIOY MEZAPTA SAKIN Bu mezarda sakin 
NITAE KAPTEXINTEN IAO Nigde kariyesinden Ilo- 


ZONAOY MEXANETZH SAB son’lu meyhaneci Sav- 
BA ZEBTZEXH X BHOAEEM va zevcesi Hlacı] Bethleem 
TIATOP AAAAX PAXMET yatıyor Allah rahmet 
EIAEZIN 1897 IOYAIOS 21 eylesin 1897 Ioulios 21 


In this tomb is sleeping the deceased Hadji Bethlehem, wife of 
the tavern keeper Savvas, from Ilosun, of the villages of Nigde. 
May God have mercy. 1897. 21 July. 


University of London, 
King's College 
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Some Observations on Alexios 
Philanthropenos and Maximos 
Planoudes 


ANGELIKI LAIOU 


The campaign of Alexios Philanthropenos in Asia Minor, and 
his subsequent rebellion and punishment were among the most 
dramatic events in the Byzantine Empire in the 1290s. When first 
he assumed the responsibilities of a general and doux of the 
Thrakesion theme,! Alexios was the great hope of the Emperor, 
Andronikos II, and of the population of Asia Minor. With his 
army, the general soon achieved spectacular victories in the 
Maeander valley. The Turks of the area were defeated, the Greek 
population took heart, deserted cities and villages were 
repopulated; he was able to send back to Constantinople the 
spoils of war, gold and silver and corn, and many captives.? 
Large numbers of Turks, pressed on the other side by the 
Mongols, preferred to join Philanthropenos' army, and came to 
form a substantial part of it. To his own followers he gave a 
considerable portion of the spoils, and this too spurred them on 
to greater victories. The local population, having at last found 
a defender, joined him and gave him their loyalty? At 

1. H. Ahrweiler, 'L'histoire et la géographie de la région de Smyrne entre 
les deux occupations turques (1081-1317), particulièrement au XIIIe siècle’, 
Travaux et Mémoires, I (1965) (2 Variorum Reprints [London, 1976], no. IV), 
151. 

A M. Treu, ed., Maximi monachi Planudis epistolae (5 Programme des Kgl. 
Friedrich-Gymnasiums zu Breslau, 1886—1890), letters 77, 98, 105, 106, 107, 
112, 118-20; cf. A. E. Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins; The Foreign Policy of 
Andronicus II, 1282-1328 (Cambridge, Mass., 1972), pp. 80-4. 

8. Pachymeres, II, pp. 214-19 (CSHB); Gregoras, I, p. 196 (CSHB). 
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Constantinople, the Emperor and Philanthropenos' friends 
rejoiced at the success of the young and brilliant general. 

Yet, in a short while, Philanthropenos had been pushed into 
rebellion; it took a series of military actions and betrayals before 
he could be defeated; he was blinded, at Christmas 1295, by his 
own Cretan soldiers. The Emperor was so disappointed that, we 
are told, from then on ‘he suspected all the Romans’.* 

Dramatic and important though these events were, especially 
for the history of Asia Minor, the record of them is scanty 
and confusing. The major source, Pachymeres, wrote from 
Constantinople, and after the event. He gives a telescoped 
account of the campaign and the rebellion. The other major 
source consists of a number of letters by the monk Maximos 
Planoudes to Philanthropenos and to his relative by marriage, 
Melchisedek Akropolites. Planoudes, one of the most 
interesting scholars of the period, was not as involved in politics 
as were Theodore Metochites and Nikephoros Choumnos. He 
was, nevertheless, interested in Asia Minor, his native land, and 
he moved in court circles. He was also a friend of 
Philanthropenos, following the campaign as best he could. 

For these reasons, his letters to Philanthropenos and 
Melchisedek are an important source for the campaign. 
Unfortunately, they have not been accurately dated, and by this 
their worth is diminished. The editor of the letters, M. Treu, 
tried to date them, but he did not use the internal evidence 
adequately or consistently. Furthermore, the general chron- 
ology of the 1290s, depending as it does on the notoriously 
elusive Pachymeres, had not been established at the time of 
Treu's edition. We now have several chronological guides, as 
well as some new sources, which help us to date these letters.’ 
In this short paper, I will attempt to ascribe approximate or 


4. Gregoras, I, p. 205; Pachymeres, pp. 210-29, For the date 1295, see 
Laiou, Andronicus II, p. 82, and P. Schreiner, Studien zu den Bpayéa Xpovıxd, 
(Munich, 1967), pp. 181-5. 

5. There are 28 letters to Philanthropenos (nos. 60, 61, 74, 77, 78, 79, 80, 90, 
93, 96-98, 101-13, 118-20), and 14 to Melchisedek (71-8, 85, 86, 89, 94, 95, 
99, 100, 114-17). 

6. Steven Runciman, The Last Byzantine Renaissance (Cambridge, 1979), pp. 
59-60. On Planoudes, see also Carl Wendel, ‘Planudea’, BZ, XL (1940), 
406—45 and S. Kugeas, ‘Analekta Planudea’, BZ, XVIII (1909), 109. 

7. Pia Schmidt, ‘Zur Chronologie von Pachymeres’, BZ, LI (1958), 82—6; J. 
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precise dates to some of Planoudes' letters; it will then become 
possible to discuss somewhat more specifically Philanthropenos’ 
activities in Asia Minor. 

The two termini of Philanthropenos’ activities are established 
by two distinct texts. A short chronicle preserves the notice: év 
&reil ,coá, uapríqo X, ÑABev 6 miyxépvnc; a second version states, 
érei coe étupldOn ó niyxépvne. The latter date is also attested by 
Pachymeres, who establishes that Philanthropenos was blinded 
on 25 December 1295. As for the first date, it is the only precise 
indication we have of the beginning of Philanthropenos' 
activities. The chronicle is a very short one, with a total of six 
chronological indications, but seems to be quite accurate, since 
all the other information it provides is correct? It might be 
added that Pachymeres, discussing the campaign of Philan- 
thropenos from the vantage point of the rebellion, states that 
‘the pinkernes had had the rule (of part of Asia Minor) for 
years’.'° Thus, unless new sources are discovered which indicate 
otherwise, we must accept the spring of 1293 as the time in which 
Philanthropenos' commission in Asia Minor began. 

If this is so, then it must be noted that Andronicus II did not 
‘send’ Philanthropenos to Asia Minor; the Emperor himself was 


Verpeaux, ‘Notes chronologiques sur les livres II et III du De Andronico 
Palaeologo de Georges Pachymére', REB, XVII (1959), 168-74; Laiou, op. 
cit., passim. 

8. P. Schreiner, Die byzantinischen Kleinchroniken, 1 (CFHB, XIl/i |Vienna, 
1975], p. 194. In his ‘Zur Geschichte Philadelpheias im 14. Jahrhundert 
(1293—1390), OCP, XXXV (1969), 378, and in the Studien, pp. 181—5, 207, 
Schreiner reads the first notice as èv čte: cod, uapríq A’, erupAdOn ó myxképvnc. | 
assume that the reading in the Kleinchroniken is the correct one. A question may 
be raised about the word #A6ev. If this is a Gallipoli chronicle, as Schreiner 
suggests, then Philanthropenos must have ‘come’ to Gallipoli, or that general 
area, in 1298. The chronicle uses the word 4@ev once again, and incorrectly. It 
says that Rocafort ‘came’ to the West in the year 1307, when in fact, from the 
point of Gallipoli, Rocafort went to Macedonia in that year. It is, then, possible 
that the verb ‘came’ was used irresponsibly in both instances. It may, of course, 
be that Philanthropenos did go to Gallipoli, on his way to Asia Minor. 

9. On the other data, see Schreiner, Studien, pp. 186—96. On the notice 
concerning Chalil (ev éret, ,coxd fv 6 XadvAns), cf. also Laiou, op. cit., p. 232, 
with a slightly different chronology from Schreiner's. 

10. Pachymeres, IJ, p. 210: ó yoöv mtyxépvnc Ent xpóvoic tiv Myeuoviav 
eyov... 
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in the eastern provinces since 1290, returning to Constantinople 
only in June 1293.!! The appointment of Philanthropenos is one 
more proof of Andronikos' deep concern with the Asia Minor 
situation, of which he had first-hand-knowledge. 

The two dates mentioned above also provide the two outside 
termini for Planoudes' correspondence with Philanthropenos 
and Melchisedek. The first two letters of the series (60 and 93 in 
Treu) must have been written soon after Philanthropenos' 
appointment. In letter 93, probably the earliest one, Planoudes 
rejoices over Alexios' appointment, and expects it to show that it 
takes special skills to be a good general. Letter 60 expresses the 
writer's hope that soon he will hear of Philanthropenos' 
victories. He expects the general to surpass his ancestors' glory 
and prowess. It is clear that che campaign in Asia Minor has not 
yet produced tangible results. These two letters can be fairly 
safely placed in the spring of 1293.'? 

The other letters of Planoudes can only be dated in groups. 

Group I: letters 71, 72, 73, 74, 79, 86, 109 (winter 1293-4). 
There is a number of letters which were written during a winter 
and early spring. In letters 71, 72, 78, written to Melchisedek, 
Planoudes claims that he wanted to go to Asia Minor, but that 
the winter was bad, and the trip would have to be postponed 
until spring. Planoudes frequently expressed the desire to travel 
to Asia Minor, but these letters seem to be the first in which such 
a desire is forcefully proclaimed; a little later, he would write 
that he had often in the past spoken of his wish to see his friends 
(79). Letter 74, to Philanthropenos, was clearly written after 
Christmas of that year, for Planoudes indicates that the general 
was expected at Constantinople for the holidays; since this 
happy event did not take place, the writer himself may make the 
trip in the spring. Letter 86 is written to Melchisedek, then in 
‘Ionia’. Planoudes complains ofa bad cold which he has had for 
months; he comments on the harshness of the Thracian winter. 
This letter provides the year in which the group must be placed, 
for Planoudes mentions the unlucky embassy of the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, Athanasios II, who was sent to Lesser Armenia by 
Andronikos II, but was attacked by pirates on the way and had 
to interrupt his trip. This embassy is datable to 1294, before the 

11. Laiou, op. cit., p. 79 and n. 94. 
12. Cf. Schreiner, *Philadelpheia', 377-9. 
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summer; the Planoudes letter further specifies the date, 
placing the embassy in the first months of 1294. The same event 
is mentioned in letter 109 (to Philanthropenos), which must 
have preceded letter 86.!* The whole set of ‘winter’ letters, then, 
was written during the winter of 1293-4. Since these letters do 
not mention any great victories by Philanthropenos, it may be 
assumed as a working hypothesis that no major victories had yet 
been won. 

Group 11: letters 77, 78, 98, 99, 90, 94, 101—2 (fall 1294). As the 
first news of the successes of the Roman armies reached 
Planoudes, by way of a letter addressed to him by the general 
himself, the monk wrote his friend exuberantly (letter 77), 
expressing his and the Emperor’s great pleasure at the news. 
Various unnamed Roman forts and cities had been rescued, 
threatened villages were made secure, and, a detail not found 
elsewhere, Achyraous!5 was seized from the clutches of the 
enemy. This letter and no. 78 must have been written close 
together; in the second one, Planoudes specifically advises 
Philanthropenos against making peace with the barbarians. In 
another letter, which must have been written later (98), 
Planoudes mentions that the Turks now request peace, and that 
'there is a time for war and a time for peace', and that 
Philanthropenos had shown himself equal to both. The same 
letter mentions that, because of the victories, others are now 
able to govern parts of Philanthropenos' province—a possible 
reference to Malakes, the prokathemenos of Smyrna.!5 This letter 
and the next one, to Melchisedek (99) date from the same 
general period, for reference is made in both to a certain 

18. Laiou, op. cit., p. 55. On Athanasios II, see E. Trapp, Prosopographisches 
Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, Y (Vienna, 1976), no. 413, p. 37. 

14. Both letters refer to some parchment that Planoudes had asked for; in 
no. 109 Planoudes complains to Philanthropenos that the parchment had not 
been sent, while in no. 86 he responds to Melchisedek who had complained 
about the statement made in no. 109. 

15. Cf. Ahrweiler, ‘Smyrne’, 73. Planoudes provides the information that 
Alexios’ father, Michael Tarchaneiotes (Laiou, op. cit., p. 81, n. 98), ovvoxice 
Achyraous. This was, of course, an older town, rebuilt by John Comnenus. 
S. Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of 
Islamization from the Eleventh Through the Fifteenth Century (Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
London, 1971), p. 217. Presumably, Michael Tarchaneiotes rebuilt or 
repopulated the town. 

16. Ahrweiler, ‘Smyrne’, 154. 
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Kassianos, sent by Philanthropenos to study with Planoudes. 
Letter no. 98 includes an epithalamium, written on the occasion of 
the general's marriage with Theodora, the daughter of 
Constantine Akropolites. While there is no independent 
chronological information about this marriage, it may 
nevertheless help us to establish an approximate date for this 
group of letters. In letter 120, Planoudes, having gone to Asia 
Minor and returned, receives the news of the birth of a son 
to Philanthropenos. This letter was certainly written before 
Philanthropenos' rebellion, and it was equally certainly written 
at least a year after letter 98. Assuming that Philanthropenos 
rebelled around the fall of 1295, the latest probable date for 
letter 98 is the fall of 1294. It would seem, then, that the great 
victories of Philanthropenos to which the above group of letters 
refers, took place in the summer (or, possibly, late spring) of 
1294. A few other letters must be added to this group: nos. 9o 
and 94 mention the death of Theodora's young brother, which 
is stated to have taken place very soon after the marriage. The 
information is given here that a fort near Miletus has been 
taken; Miletus is still in enemy hands. In letters 101 and 102, 
Planoudes requests some favours for acquaintances of his. 
Philanthropenos is here seen to be forcibly establishing people 
in the Maeander valley: so, he was already in control of that 
area. Miletus is still under the Turks. 

Group III: letters 105, 106, 107, 110—12, 114 (after 3 April 
1295); 89, 116 (fall 1294); 113 (winter 1294—5). This group of 
letters is characterized by a more enthusiastic tone concerning 
Philanthropenos' victories, as well as by specific mention and 
approbation of his policies: the peace he made with the Turks, 
the fact that his soldiers are allowed to keep large parts of the 
spoils. Alexios is pronounced to be the master of the Maeander 
valley. He has sent to Constantinople many of the spoils and 
captives of his wars; he has profoundly pleased the Emperor 
through these feats (letters 105, 106, 107, 111, 112). It is, I think, 
clear, that these letters are subsequent to the ones in group IJ; 
and it is possible to date them with a certain degree of precision. 

One letter (113) refers not only to Philanthropenos’ great 
victories and the desertion of the Turks to him, but also to a trip 


17. D. M. Nicol, ‘Constantine Akropolites, A Prosopographical Note’, 
DOP, XIX (1965), 249-54. 
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which Melchisedek had made to Constantinople. Thus, this 
group of letters is connected chronologically with Melchisedek's 
journey. Letter 114, written to Melchisedek after the latter's 
return to Asia Minor, includes two important pieces of 
information: that Planoudes was almost asphyxiated from the 
carbon monoxide of his brazier during Lent and that, soon after 
Lent, he was asked by Andronikos II to go to Lesser Armenia on 
an embassy that would be concerned with theological matters. 
This letter, then, was written in the spring of either 1294 or 1295. 
The earlier date is improbable: the letters of 1294 (groups I, IU) 
do not mention the Turkish desertions to Philanthropenos, and 
any letter written during that time and discussing an Armenian 
embassy would certainly have referred to the unhappy fate of 
Athanasios II. It follows that this group of letters was written 
soon after Easter (3 April) 1295. 

As for Melchisedek's trip, that occurred in the winter of 
1294-5. At one point (letter 89), Planoudes wrote asking for 
details of Melchisedek's arrival, lest winter come and the monk 
did not. Letter 116 also mentions Melchisedek's expected 
arrival. The fiery monk did not fear the weather: Planoudes, 
comparing him to a migratory bird, says that in the winter he 
was in Thrace, and now, in spring, back in Asia Minor (letter 
110). Unfortunately, Planoudes says nothing of the purpose of 
that journey; he only complains that Melchisedek was angry and 
irascible. When one recalls that, according to Pachymeres, 
Melchisedek was one of the people who incited the general to 
rebel, it is legitimate to wonder whether he undertook this trip 
in order to find support for the rebellion, when it should erupt. 
It is likely that one of the people he saw was his brother and 
Alexios’ father-in-law, Constantine Akropolites. 

The letters in group III were written soon after 3 April 1295, 
with three exceptions: letters 89 and 116 were probably written 
in the fall of 1294, while letter 113 was sent while Melchisedek 
was in Constantinople (or Thrace, as Planoudes says), that is, 
sometime during the winter of 1294—5. 

Group IV: letters 118, 120, 117, 119, 61 (summer-fall 1295). 
There. remain three important letters (and two less interesting 
ones) which must have been written within a few months of 
each other. The first (118) suggests once again that Planoudes 
had hoped to see Philanthropenos in Constantinople: still, 
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he is consoled by the thought that the general is engaged in 
the task of making Asia Minor safer with every day that passes. 
It contains the interesting information that Philanthropenos 
had asked to be relieved of his command, but that the Emperor 
refused the request; thus, says the monk, it is as though Alexios 
had been given his authority twice. This statement, which 
is not corroborated by any other source but which must be 
genuine, probably reflects the problems that were already 
appearing in Asia Minor, and the jealousy of Livadarios which 
eventually spelled the downfall of Philanthropenos. Although 
it is not possible to date this letter firmly, it seems either to 
belong to group III, or to have been written sometime after 
that. 

Letter 120 was written to Philanthropenos after Planoudes' 
trip to Asia Minor. The author, who met Alexios near Tralleis, 
rejoices over the victories won in the Maeander valley and 
beyond; he saw booty collected from the Turks beyond Nyssa; 
he saw prisoners of war, and Turkish soldiers who fought in 
Philanthropenos’ army. He was there when the Byzantines 
defeated a Turk named ‘Salamates’.'® This man, who lived 
beyond Miletus, attacked a fort near Priene; Philanthropenos 
fought against him, and ‘chased him to Miletus itself’: Z0 6e xai 
éc Milnrov aùtùv didKxew oük óxkvgoac kal toAMoóc . . . abtav 
áveilec. 1 think this last phrase indicates that Miletus was still 
under Turkish control. Having returned home, Planoudes 
received news not only of more victories, but also ofthe birth of 
Alexios' son. Letter 117, to Melchisedek, refers to Salamates' 
headquarters, the ‘tomb of Mausolus’, and is, thus, con- 
temporary. 

Letter 119 must have been written shortly after 120, for it 
contains the information that a fort near Miletus (Dyo Bounoi) 
was taken, and that Miletus itself is now back in Byzantine 
hands. Pachymeres too mentions the capture of Dyo Bounoi, 
and connects it with the name of a Turk, Salampakis.'® I think 
that this supports my theory that letter 119 was written after 120. 
For Planoudes specifically says that he was not in Asia Minor 


18. Treu, Planudis epistolae, letter 120, p. 176. 

19. Salamates is called Salampakis by Pachymeres, II, p. 211. P. Wittek, Das 
Fürstentum Mentesche (Istanbul, 1934), pp. 29-30, has identified this as a title cf. 
Schreiner, ‘Philadelpheia’, 382. 
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when this victory was won; it therefore happened after the 
Salamates affair of letter 120. 

Pachymeres indicates that it was soon after this victory that 
Philanthropenos’ soldiers and advisers pushed him into 
rebellion. This is corroborated by our letter 119. For Planoudes 
says here that Philanthropenos *was marching toward power 
rather than fighting a battle’: oóye uov óc zouzeóov Kat 
écovaíav jj uaxóuevoc udxnv óiékeiwo. He adds that the general 
had collected from the Turks as much money as would seem 
proper ‘for an Empire, and not a small one’: xai xpnudrov 
éyxov ócov eixdoaı Baoıkelac kai tavtnc ov uikpüc elvai. We may 
here be at the very first stages of the rebellion, when the general 
had not yet taken irreversible decisions, but when, nevertheless, 
the Emperor's name was no longer mentioned in those parts.?? 
Planoudes ends this letter by saying that when he and the 
general deem it appropriate, and when his letters become more 
numerous, he will publish them, so that all the Greeks 
(ravrayoü töv ‘EAAfvwv) will know of Philanthropenos' 
exploits. ` 

It is, of course, anticlimactic, but very much within the 
intellectual atmosphere of the times, that the last letter in this 
group (61) is a humorous piece, concerning some fish. 
Planoudes had suffered from the lake fish of Asia Minor, and 
rejoices that a friend had sent him 300 Danubian ‘soldiers’ 
(smoked or salted fish), which he will send on to his general 
friend. 

It is a pity that neither Planoudes’ trip nor letters 119-20 can 
be accurately dated. They were certainly written after those of 
group III, but we do not know whether they belong to the 
summer or the fall of that year. Thus, it is, unfortunately, 
impossible to say precisely when Philanthropenos' rebellion 
began, although letter 119 suggests that it was not far off.?! 

Despite this difficulty, it is possible, from Planoudes’ letters, 
to provide a rough chronological framework for Philan- 
thropenos' campaign. He was appointed general with wide 
powers in the early spring of 1298, but it took him some 

20. Pachymeres, II, p. 219; Gregoras, I, p. 198. 

31. [have been unable to provide even approximate dates for the following 


letters: nos. 80, 85, 95 (written after no. 85), 96, 97, 100 (probably written 
before nos. 109, 86), 108, 104, 108, 115 (written after 85). 
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months to organize his forces. Pachymeres says that Alexios had 
under him all the armies of the East and the Cretans,?? and he 
must certainly have needed time to get the Asia Minor forces 
into fighting order. In any case, no victories are reported until 
the spring of 1294. It is with the late spring or summer of 1294 
that the great victorious campaigns begin. The Maeander 
valley is rapidly brought under control, a fort near Miletus is 
captured. The population starts returning to abandoned vil- 
lages and towns, both voluntarily and under orders from 
Philanthropenos. The Turks are beginning to request peace, 
and Philanthropenos responds. For about a year, the campaigns 
continue, and so do the victories. By the spring of 1295, the 
situation seems stable. A basic characteristic of this phase is that 
the Turks, fearing captivity and death, defect to Philan- 
thropenos and form part of his army. Many spoils are 
sent to Constantinople, justifying the Emperor's faith in his 
general. But at this time, Melchisedek Akropolites arrives at 
Constantinople—possibly to see if he can muster support for a 
rebellion. 

By the summer or fall of 1295, Philanthropenos is on the 
offensive. He secures Miletus, and chases the Turkish leader 
'Salamates' to his headquarters, which he destroys. Even the 
cautious Planoudes uses the word ‘empire’ in connection with 
Philanthropenos. 

Here the information from the correspondence stops; the rest 
of the story, as told by Pachymeres and Gregoras, is well known. 
But Planoudes’ connection with the rebellion is still a mystery. 
He was most sympathetic to Philanthropenos, he was in Asia 
Minor at the height of the campaign, he gloried in the victories. 
Is it possible that he was entirely innocent of plotting, or 
ignorant of the plot being hatched? On the other hand, 
Planoudes was also close to the Emperor Andronikos II. He was 
asked to compose a panegyric on the coronation of Michael IX 
(21 May 1294),? and in 1297 he was trusted enough to be sent on 
an eventful if unsuccessful embassy to Venice. Had he merely 


22. Pachymeres, II, p. 210; Gregoras, I, p. 195. 

23. The panegyric has been published by L. G. Westerink, ‘Le basilikos de 
Maxime Planude’, BS, XXVII (1966), 98-108; XXVIII (1967), 54-67; XXIX 
(1968), 34-50. The date ascribed to it (soon after 21 May 1295), must be 
corrected to 1294. It is interesting to notice that in this oration Planoudes 
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been clever in obscuring his true relationship with the rebel 
general, or had he, on the other hand, been sent to Asia Minor 
by Andronikos II for the purpose of observing Alexios' actions 
and activities? On the whole I suspect that the former was the 
case, given the enthusiastic tone of letters 119-120. As for his 
being able to retain the Emperor's favour after the rebellion, 
when others, like Constantine Akropolites, did not,?* it would 
not be the first time that he saved himself through a volte-face. 
After all, he had been an ardent proponent of church union 
under Michael VIII, and an equally ardent anti-unionist under 
Andronikos II.?5 


Rutgers University 


insists at some length on the military virtues which an Emperor should have. 
Andronikos II was not without talents, but by no stretch of the imagination 
could he be considered a military man. 

24. Onthe punishment of Constantine Akropolites, cf. Nicol, 'Constantine 
Akropolites', 250 and n. 10. 

25. Runciman, Last Byzantine Renaissance, p. 60; H-G. Beck, Kirche und 
theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959), p. 687. 
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The Date of the Studius Basilica at 
Istanbul 


CYRIL MANGO 


It was at Istanbul, more than thirty years ago, that I first had the 
privilege of meeting Sir Steven. It seems appropriate, therefore, 
that in honouring him on his approaching 75th birthday I 
should take as my subject a monument of that city. 

Few buildings of medieval Constantinople have played as 
important a role in Byzantine history as the church of St. John of 
Studius. It is also—setting aside the meagre remains of St. Mary 
of the Coppermarket (Chalkoprateia)—the oldest church 
standing in the city. But when exactly was it built? The generally 
accepted date, based on the Chronicle of Theophanes (ed. de 
Boor, p. 119), is A.D. 463; but another text, namely an epigram of 
the Palatine Anthology, suggests that the church was erected 
before 454. A few scholars have noted the discrepancy, but no 
serious attempt has been made to resolve it.! A difference of 
some ten years, it is true, is not a very wide one, yet in this 
particular case it is not without significance. For not only is St. 
John’s an important monument in itself; it also provides a fixed 


1. The only historian to have grappled with the difficulty is E. Marin, De 
Studio coenobio Constantinopolitano (Paris, 1897), pp. 6-8, but he was misled by the 
Suda scholion (on which see below) and does not even refer to the Anthology. 
A. van Millingen, Byzantine Churches in Constantinople (London, 1912), p. 36 
n. 2, is content to note the contradiction. J. Ebersolt and A. Thiers, Les églises de 
Constantinople (Paris, 1918), p. 4 n. 1, also take refuge behind the Suda scholion. 
R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de l'Empire byzantin, 1/3, 2nd ed. (Paris, 
1969), pp. 480ff. has avoided the whole question. 
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point by reference to which other early Byzantine buildings as 
well as pieces of architectural sculpture have been dated.? 

We may begin by examining the evidence. Anthologia 
Palatina I, 4 runs as follows: 


Eic tov vaóv rob ITpoópóguov èv roig Ltovdtou- 
Tobrov 'Iodvvn, Xpiotov ueydAw 0€pánovti, 
Xtroúðioç áyAaóv olkov éóc(uato: kapralluwc de 
tov káuev eÜpero pady, EAwv dnatnida papdov. 


That is, ‘At the Church of the Forerunner in the quarter of 
Studius: Studius built this splendid house to John, Christ’s great 
servant, and swiftly gained the reward for his toils by obtaining 
the consular fasces.’ This looks simple enough. Studius, we 
know (although some editors of the Anthology are ignorant of 
the fact), was eastern consul in 454; hence the church must have 
been built shortly before that date. 

The authority of the above epigram, including its lemma, is 
very weighty. While this is not the place to discuss the 
composition and character of Bk. I of the Anthology, the more 
so since this complex subject is thoroughly treated in a 
forthcoming study by Professor Alan Cameron,’ it will be 
enough to say that Bk. I was compiled at a date not far removed 
from A.D. 880—900 and that it contains a considerable number of 
poems that were copied directly from monuments. The scholar 
responsible for the transcriptions may have been Gregory 
magistros, a colleague of the famous Cephalas. Nos. 1—17 of Bk. 
I and possibly others were taken down from inscriptions at 
Constantinople and two of them, namely No. 1 (inscription on 
the bema arch of St. Sophia) and No. 10 (inscription in the 
church of St. Polyeuktos) have actually been found in situ, thus 
confirming the accuracy of the lemmata. 

There exists, it is true, a slight difficulty which calls for a 


2. In particular, the capitals of the nave and narthex have been used to date 
a series of other monuments, including the churches of St. Demetrius and the 
Acheiropoietos at Thessaloniki. See R. Kautzsch, Kapitellstudien (Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1986), pp. 126ff. Cf. also M. Vickers, 'Fifth-century Brickstamps 
from Thessaloniki’, ABSA 68 (1973), 292. 

3. I am grateful to Professor Cameron for having allowed me to read his 


study in typescript. 
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digression. The Suda,‘ following the entry Zroóótoc, óvváotrc- 
ôç Kai thy nepıßdntov uov)v Extıoe, has the following double 
scholion written by a later hand in the margin of the principal 
manuscript: "Ort 4 töv Stovditav pov) npórepov ka00Aiijc 
éxxAnotac, Üorepov è uetijA0ev eic uovijv. “Ott ó aùtòç Ltovdioc 
óvváatnc Ktilet tov vadv rob "Apyiotpatijyov Narwäelac, ev à 
wépovrat xai atíyoi Hpwixot- Stovdi0c dyAadv olkov éócíuaro, 
xapzaA(uoc de àv káuev eüparo uia0ó6v, éAàv 0natgióa Dápóov. 
The first part of the scholion clearly stands in need of some 
correction and many commentators have, explicitly or tacitly, 
emended it to read ka80Aixi) exkAnota nv, as the sense seems to 
require: ‘N.B. The monastery of the Studites was at first a 
parochial church, and was later transformed into a monastery.’ 
We shall come back to this piece of information. But what are we 
to make of the second part of the scholion? At first sight, there is 
nothing incredible in the statement that the same Studius built a 
church of St. Michael at Nakoleia in Phrygia (modern Seyit 
Gazi), but it is certainly surprising that he should have inscribed 
in it the same epigram as that found in the Anthology minus its 
first verse which clearly refers to St. John the Baptist, not to St. 
Michael. 

This, however, is not the end of the mystification. There exists 
a rather obscure opuscule on the Miracles of St. Michael by a 
certain deacon Pantoleon (BHG 1285-1288) which has come 
down in a considerable number of manuscripts, but still 
remains unedited except for an incomplete Latin translation.’ A 
casual reference by Ducange? indicates that this text contained a 
mention of Studius, described as 6€ocefic kai neptfiAenvoc 
Ünatoc, but nothing of the kind is to be found in the published 
Latin version. Fortunately, the missing passage is given by 
Manuel Gedeon from a manuscript of the Iviron monaste 
with variants from cod. Patmensis 634 and runs as follows.’ 
Everyone knows, writes Pantoleon, that the source of water at 
Germia cures all kinds of diseases thanks to the intervention of 


4. Ed. A. Adler, IV (1985), p. 438. 

5. MPG, CXL, 57sff. Cf. F. Halkin, Inédits byzantins d'Ochrida, Candie et 
Moscou (Brussels, 1963), pp. 147ff., who edits from cod. Achrid. 50 a portion of 
this text relating to a certain candlebearer named Marcian. 

6. Constantinopolis Christiana (Paris, 1682), lib. IV, p. 103. 

7. "Eyypapoı Aldor kai xepáuia (Constantinople, 1892), pp. 17-18. 
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St. Michael. When an invalid man has confessed his sins and 
plunges in the water down to his chin while calling on the 
Archangel's help, the fish that are in the pool gather round him 
and lick his body, whereupon he is restored to full health. This 
happened to that pious man, the repífAezroc Studius (the 
mention of his consulship is here omitted) who, out of gratitude, 
restored and adorned the church of St. Michael at Germia and 
built all round hospices for the aged and for strangers, as he had 
also done at Constantinople. 

The exact wording of this curious passage cannot profitably 
be discussed until such time when we have a proper edition of 
Pantoleon’s Greek text which, it would appear, was composed 
in the second half of the ninth or, possibly, in the tenth century.* 
The existence of an important church of St. Michael at Germia 
(in Galatia Salutaris) is, in any case, attested by the Life of St. 
Theodore of Sykeon,? and we may presume that a local tradition 
linked it with the name of Studius. Germia, however, is not 
sufficiently close to Nakoleia!? for the two towns to have been 
readily confused, nor is it likely that Studius built a church of St. 
Michael in both of them. The chances are that the scholiast of 
the Suda is at fault. Whatever may be the explanation of his 
muddle, I see no reason to doubt that the epigram in the 
Anthology refers to the famous church at Constantinople. 


8. The Marcian episode, which happened in the reign of Michael III and 
Theodora (842—56), is described as being ‘recent’, @atyatoc npóopatov 
yeyovóroc: Halkin, Inédits, p. 148. On the other hand, Pantoleon's text is 
found in manuscripts of the tenth/eleventh centuries, e.g. Sinaiticus 497 and 
the Menologium of Douai Abbey. On the latter see F. Halkin, 'Un manuscrit 
grec inconnu: le Ménologe de Douai Abbey, prés de Reading’, Scriptorium, VII 
(1953), 51ff. H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzant. Reich 
(Munich, 1959), p. 686, is content to date Pantoleon not later than the twelfth 
century. 

9. Ed. A.-J. Festugiére, Vie de Théodore de Skykeön, I (Brussels, 1970), pp. 58, 
80, 139, 155. This church was so well known at the time that Germia was 
popularly called Oi ‘Apydyyedon. 

10. On Nakoleia see Monumenta Asiae Minoris antiqua, V (1987), pp. xxvff., 
92ff. On Germia see E. Honigmann, ‘Pour l'atlas byzantin’, B, XI (1936), 
541ff., who believes it was at Yürme, some 830 km. south-east of Sivrihisar. 
There existed in this village a five-aisled Byzantine basilica of unusually large 
proportions (about 40 m. long) which, if Honigmann's identification is 
correct, would have been the church of St. Michael. Its ruins are described by J. 
W. Crowfoot, ‘Notes upon Late Anatolian Art’, ABSA 4 (1897-8), 86ff. 
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We now come to the evidence of Theophanes. First, it has to 
be understood that the Chronicle of Theophanes,!! despite the 
authority it has so long enjoyed, is in reality an unedited file of 
extracts taken from a variety of sources. These extracts have 
been arranged year by year, but it is often difficult to determine 
on what basis the chronological computation has been made. 
Since the dates given by Theophanes are sometimes right and 
sometimes wrong, it may be advisable to examine from this 
point of view a sample section of the Chronicle in the area that 
concerns us. I am omitting a number of entries whose dates 
cannot be checked independently. 


A.M. 5953 — A.D. 460/61"? 


Juvenal, Bishop of Jerusalem, dies and is succeeded by 
Anastasius [correct date July 458]. Death of St. Symeon Stylite 
[correct date probably 459]. 


A.M. 5954 — A.D. 461/62 


Fire at Constantinople on 2 September, indiction 15 [the 
indiction number is correct for September 461, but the fire 
actually occurred on 2 September 464]. 


A.M. 5955 — A.D. 462/63 


Majorian, the western emperor, murdered. Severus succeeds 
him [correct date 461]. Studius builds church of St. John. 


A.M. 5956 — A.D. 463/64 

Leo I appoints Zeno magister militum per Orientem [correct date 
469] and Basiliscus magister militum per Thracias lin fact after 469]. 
Zeno, accompanied by Peter the Fuller, proceeds to Antioch. 
Martyrius, Patriarch of Antioch, resigns; Peter the Fuller 
becomes patriarch in his stead [probable date 470]. Peter exiled 
by order of the emperor; succeeded by Julian [probably in 471]. 


11. I hope to show elsewhere that Theophanes had little to do with the 
composition of the Chronicle that bears his name, but that is immaterial for 
our present purpose. 

12. Up to the accession of Heraclius, the A.M. of Theophanes is reckoned 
from the previous September. See V. Grumel, ‘L’année du monde dans la 
Chronographie de Théophane', EO, XXXIII (1984), 396ff. 
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A.M. 5957 — A.D. 464/65 

At about this time Daniel the Stylite mounts his column at 
Anaplous [correct date 460]. Responding to an embassy from 
Rome, Leo I appoints Anthemius Emperor of the West [correct 
date 467]. 


It may be seen from the above that practically all the dates 
given by Theophanes in the time-span that concerns us are 
incorrect. Hence, the 463 date for the construction of St. John's 
is also worthless, unless it can be shown that it was contained in 
the source Theophanes was using. The source in question was 
the Ecclesiastical History of Theodore Lector written some time 
after 518. Unfortunately, this work has come down to us only in 
an epitome, where we read the following:!* ‘Eni l'evvaófov 
Xtobóioc Extıoe tov vaóv tov áyfov 'Icávvov kal uovayoüc èk tay 
Axoyuftwv évexatéotnoe, Iparlaıuog de 6 npaındortog tov tov 
dytov Kupiaxod, èv Q xal tò uovayixóv oyijua elaBev, dua 
énAfpwoev rà mpainootrov. That is: ‘Under Gennadius 
[Patriarch of Constantinople] Studius built the church of St. 
John and established in it monks from among the Sleepless 
ones. Likewise, the praepositus Gratissimus [built the church of] 
St. Cyriacus in which he assumed the monastic habit after he had 
completed his office as praepositus.’ 

Gennadius was Patriarch from August or September 458 until 
20 November 471. Since the next entry in Theodore Lector 
refers to St. Daniel’s ascending his column, an event which, as 
we have seen, took place in 460, there may be some reason for 
thinking that in Theodore’s eyes the establishment of the 
monastery of Studius took place between 458 and 460. Even so, 
this evidence does not entirely square with that of the 
Anthology. The easiest way out of the difficulty would be to 
suppose that Studius built St. John’s as an ordinary church 
before 454 and turned it over to the Akoimetoi in about 460, a 
sequence that finds some support in the first Suda scholion. 

I know of no other evidence that might throw direct light on 
our subject. The career of Studius is shrouded in total obscurity. 
Apart from what has already been said of him, we may note a 


1g. Theodoros Anagnostes, Kirchengeschichte, ed. G. C. Hansen (Berlin, 
1971), p. 108, §384. 
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tradition that he came from Rome,!* but that is probably a later 
invention occasioned by his Latin name. It is more likely that he 
was related to his namesake who was comes rerum privatarum in 
401 and Prefect of Constantinople in 404.!5 His name was also 
associated with a particularly splendid litter (lectus) that was kept 
in the sacristy of the Patriarchate and could be rented for 
funerals.' Surprisingly, there is no mention of the 
establishment of the Studite monastery in the Life of St. 
Marcellus who was Abbot of the Akoimetoi during this ve 
period (from before 448 until some time before 484). The 
statement that in 465 a certain Menas, who was praefectus vigilum 
and had committed various misdeeds, was dragged by the 
populace from the hippodrome Ewc röv olkwv toù Xrovótov!? 
refers to the estate of Studius, not to the monastery. The earliest 
attested Abbot of the monastery, one Athenodoros, was in office 
in 475.19 

The foundation of the Studius basilica belongs, in any case, to 
that period of intense religious fervour that gripped the court 
circles of Constantinople towards the middle of the fifth 
century. Dignitaries and members of the imperial family vied 
with one another in winning for themselves the most renowned 
ascetics, in seizing the best relics, in building martyria and 
monasteries on their estates. The Lives of St. Daniel the Stylite 
and St. Marcellus preserve a vivid picture of this pietistic wave 
that was fully exploited by Syrian monks. And now we may note 
a remarkable synchronism. In 453, on 24 February to be exact, 
the head of St. John the Baptist was found in a cave at Emesa, 


14. Vita S. Theodori Studitae, MPG, XCIX, 145, where it is said that the name 
Studius corresponds to Euprepios in Greek! Cf. Nicephorus Callistus, MPG, 
CXLVII, 68. 

15. On the earlier Studius, see G. Dagron, Naissance d'une capitale (Paris, 
1974), pp. 262-63. 

16. Nov. Just. 59, 6. 

17. This document, which contains very few chronological indications, 
merely says that such pious men as founded churches or monasteries at 
Constantinople obtained from Marcellus abbots and other personnel for their 
communities: G. Dagron, 'La Vie ancienne de S. Marcel l'Acéméte', AB, 
LXXXVI (1968), 298, $13. Cf. idem, ‘Les moines et la ville’, Travaux et mémoires, 
IV (1970), 237. 

18. Chronicon Paschale, 594 (CSHB). 

19. Vita S. Danielis stylitae in H. Delehaye, Les saints stylites (Brussels-Paris, 
1923), p. 69. 
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and this event caused quite a stir.?° It is true that Constantinople 
already possessed, in the suburb of Hebdomon, another head of 
the Baptist, but that was an object of very dubious pedigree.?! 
The genuine head was obviously a prize of inestimable value. 
May we not suppose that Studius, as soon as news of the 
discovery had reached the capital, decided to erect a splendid 
church dedicated to St. John the Baptist in the hope, perhaps, of 
obtaining the relic? Such motivation would not have been 
unparalleled. We are told that seventy years earlier a dignitary 
named Aurelian (consul in A.D. 400) had built on his estates, èv 
Aüppàiavaic—Qquite close, incidentally, to the Studius 
basilica—a martyrium of St. Stephen in the expectation of 
obtaining the Protomartyr's relics. His hope was not fulfilled, 
and so, by way of a substitute, he seized by brute force the body 
ofthe Mesopotamian ascetic Isaac (d. 383) which he deposited in 
the choir of his church.?? Studius, too, did not win the Baptist's 
head. We may imagine that a few years later, not without some 
gentle prodding on the part of the saintly Marcellus, he turned 
his splendid foundation into a monastery. 

This, of course, is no more than speculation. It is reasonably 
certain, however, that the Studius basilica was not built in 463, 
but before 454 and, quite possibly, in 453: for, as we have seen, 
Studius ‘swiftly gained the reward for his toils by obtaining the 
consular fasces’. 


Exeter College, 
Oxford 


20. Marcellinus Comes, MGH, Auct. ant., XI/2, 84-85; Chronicon 
Paschale, p. 591. Cf. J. Ebersolt, Sanctuaires de Byzance (Paris, 1921), p. 80. 

21. It had allegedly come from Cilicia and was brought to the vicinity of 
Constantinople in the reign of Valens, but refused to be budged from a village 
near Panteichion because of the emperor’s heresy. Theodosius I deposited it at 
Hebdomon, but it does not appear to have attracted much veneration. See 
Theodoros Anagnostes, op. cit., p. 83, §268. 

22. See F. Nau, ‘Notes sure les mots noAırıxdg et moArrevduevog . . .', ROC, 
X1(1906), 200, 215-16. The story is probably apocryphal, but it is quite ancient 
and may be regarded as reflecting normal practice or, at any rate, a situation 
that was not altogether unusual. 
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The Date of the Synopsis Minor 
of the Basilics! 


MICHAEL ANGOLD 


It comes as no surprise that the Synopsis Minor of the Basilics has 
been more or less neglected by modern scholars, for it is hardly 
an impressive monument of Byzantine jurisprudence. It is little 
more than a hack compilation of excerpts taken for the most 
part from the Synopsis Major of the Basilics and the Ponema Iuris of 
the eleventh-century historian Michael Attaleiates. Its main 
interest lies in the inclusion of some of Manuel I Komnenos's 
(1143-80) legislation.? This furnishes a terminus post quem for the 
date of che Synopsis Minor. A terminus ante quem is furnished by its 
earliest. manuscript, which dates from the late thirteenth 
century. K. E. Zachariae von Lingenthal, the editor of the 
Synopsis Minor, ventured to suggest that it was compiled under 
the Emperors of Nicaea, most probably during the reign of 
John III Vatatzes (1222—54).8 Modern scholarship has followed 
him, with a greater or lesser degree of conviction.* 

It is this readiness to accept Von Lingenthal's attribution of 
the Synopsis Minor to the period of the Nicaean Empire, which 
makes its exhumation worthwhile. If the attribution is correct, it 
would be fair to conclude that the jurists of the Nicaean Empire 
were capable, at however rudimentary a level, of a creative 
approach to the study of Roman Law. It is exactly this kind of 


1. The text is to be found in J. and P. Zepos, Jus Graecoromanum (Athens, 
1931), VI, pp. 319-564. 

2. Ibid., pp. 347, 515, 540-1. 

3. Ibid., p. 321. 

4. E.G. Cambridge Medieval History, IV (1928), p. 722; IV, part 2 (1967), p. 
274, D. 1. 
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consideration which has recently persuaded N. G. Svoronos to 
attribute to the period of the Nicaean Empire an altogether 
more substantial piece of jurisprudence: the tenth and final 
edition of the Synopsis Major of the Basilics, which shows certain 
similarities to the $ynopsis Minor. They both display an interest in 
the legislation of Manuel I Komnenos. All this fits very well with 
certain preconceptions about the Nicaean Empire: that in exile 
the Emperors of Nicaea were able to recover the Byzantine 
heritage in all its variety and begin the task of restoration. There 
is much truth in this, but it should not be allowed to blind us to 
the rudimentary character of the system of government and 
justice established in the Nicaean Empire. The alacrity with 
which the Emperors of Nicaea were willing to sanction the use of 
the ordeal suggests that little attention can have been paid to the 
legal principles which the Byzantines inherited from the Later 
Roman Empire. 

It is immediately apparent that Von Lingenthal's reasons for 
attributing the Synopsis Minor to the reign of John Vatatzes were 
cavalier. He seized upon one chapter (Lit. B, ch. 46) and asserted 
that it reflected conditions that might be expected at the Nicaean 
court.’ The chapter goes as follows: 


When the emperor hears a case, it is not necessary to seek a 
definite term (prosthesmia), that is a fixed day and time, within 
which those who are to be judged by the emperor should do 
whatever [is required], nor are they permitted to seek such a 
term, but those who are to be tried by the emperor ought to 
be ready at any moment to meet any contingency and . . . to 
make sure that they have not overlooked any of the details of 
the case which is to be tried. 


This has nothing to do with the procedures of the Nicaean court. 
It is simply an expansion of a paragraph of Attaleiates's Ponema 
Turis. 

It is nevertheless interesting that the compiler of the Synopsis 


5. N. G. Svoronos, La synopsis major des Basiliques et ses appendices (Bibliothèque 
byzantine. Etudes, 4 [Paris, 1964]), pp. 181-8. 

6. M. J. Angold, A Byzantine Government in Exile (Oxford, 1975), pp. 166—74. 

7. Zepos, op. cit., VI, p. 321. 

8. Ibid., VH, p. 497 (para. 47). 


Minor should have decided to expand rather than to follow his 
usual habit of abridging. His decision may well reflect Manuel I 
Komnenos's concern to speed up the process of justice. In 
particular, he wished to ensure that the imperial tribunal was 
not clogged up by unnecessary business and avoidable delays.? 

Von Lingenthal passed over the only chapter in the Synopsis 
Minor which might have yielded a more precise date for the 
work. This is Lit. B., chapter 47, which may be translated as 
follows: 


It should be known that it was customary for horse races to be 
held on the day on which the emperor was born, as for a great 
festival. Ancient custom used to demand this. A new law, 
honouring Sunday as a day consecrated to God, now forbids 
horse races on a Sunday, even if it is the birthday of the 
emperor, for the prerogatives of a Sunday outweigh those of 
the emperor's birthday. As a result, horse races are ruled out 
on this day. They call the day on which the emperor was born 
the birthday of the emperor. However, it is celebrated on the 
day on which the emperor was proclaimed.!? Should this fall 
on a Sunday, the prerogatives of a Sunday hold good. Our 
emperor [was proclaimed] not merely on a Sunday, but on 
Easter Sunday at the hour when the Christos Aneste was being 
intoned by the priest. This was clear proof of God's favour 
towards him and of the bounty which He intended to provide 
the Byzantines through His most distinct token. 


In other words, in order to date the Synopsis Minor we have to find 
an Emperor who came to the throne on an Easter Day between 
the accession of Manuel I Komnenos and the fall of 
Constantinople to the Latins in 1204, for the concern about 
horse racing would appear to rule out any later date. Not only 
was the Hippodrome abandoned for racing after 1204, but 
horse races did not form any part of the court ceremonial of the 
Nicaean Empire nor of that of the Byzantine Empire restored in 


9. Ibid., I, pp. 389-96; L. Bréhier, Les institutions de l'empire byzantin (Paris, 
1949), p. 233. 

10. Cf. Theodore Balsamon's opinion: NaráAia de éici rà tüv faouéov 
yevé8Aia xai jj toórov àvayópevaic (G. A. Rhalles and M. Potles, Syntagma tôn 
theión kai hierón kanonón (Athens, 1852), I, p. 141; ll. 26-7). 
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1261.'! Otherwise, Theodore I Laskaris, the founder of the 
Nicaean Empire, might have come into the reckoning. The exact 
date of his proclamation as Emperor is not known for certain, 
but it took place around Easter 1205.!? 

In the period between 1143 and 1204 only two Emperors 
came to the throne at Eastertide: Manuel I Komnenos and 
Alexios III Angelos (1195-1203). Both Emperors acceded to the 
throne in rather dubious circumstances. Strangely enough, both 
were able to derive advantage from hunting expeditions. 
Manuel may possibly have connived at the murder of his father 
John II Komnenos (1118-43), which was disguised as a 
hunting accident,!? while Alexios took the opportunity of the 
absence of his brother Isaac II Angelos (1185-95) on a hunting 
trip to stage a coup d'état.'^ Manuel's accession also had other 
elements of a usurpation about it: he was preferred to his elder 
brother Isaac, who should have by rights succeeded to the 
throne.'5 Both Manuel and Alexios needed to present their 
elevation to the imperial dignity in the most favourable light. It 
would have been tempting to use the fact that they had come to 
the throne at Eastertide for propaganda purposes. 

There is one inconvenient fact that we cannot pass over: 
neither Manuel nor Alexios seems to have been officially 
proclaimed Emperor on Easter Day itself. Manuel was invested 
with the symbols of office by his dying father and then 
proclaimed Emperor by the magnates and the army on the 
Easter Monday of 1143. Nicetas Choniates records that on the 
Easter Sunday John I1 Komnenos who realized that he was dying 
from his wounds took communion and then invited all those 
with any request to come to him.'® He was clearly under 


11. R. Guilland, Etudes byzantines (Paris, 1959), pp. 89-107. 

12. Orationes et Epistulae Nicetae Choniatae, ed. J. A. Van Dieten (CFHB, III 
[Berlin, New York 19721), p. 184, ll. 14-29; B. Sinogowitz, ‘Uber das byzantin- 
ische Kaisertum nach dem Vierten Kreuzzuge 1204-1205’, BZ, XLV (1952), 
848—51. 

1g. R. Browning, ‘The Death of John II Komnenos', B, XXXI (1961), 
229-35. 

14. Nicetae Choniatae Historia (CSHB, 1835), pp. 589-94; ed. J. A. Van Dieten 
(CFHB, XI/1 [Berlin, 1975]), pp. 448-52. 

15. Ibid., pp. 561-2 (CSHB); p. 429 (CFHB). Ioannis Cinnami Epitome rerum ab 
Ioanne et Alexio Comnenis gestarum (CSHB, 1836), pp. 28-29. 

16. Nicetas Choniates, p. 55, ll. 8-26, (CSHB); p. 41, ll. 1-3 (CFHB). 
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pressure to choose a successor and it is not impossible that the 
faction in the imperial camp which favoured Manuel had 
prematurely acclaimed him on the Easter Sunday. Alexios III 
Angelos's claims to have been proclaimed Emperor on an 
Easter Sunday are even more flimsy. His brother Isaac II 
Angelos celebrated Easter on 2 April 1195 at Rhaidestos and 
then moved to Kypsella, where three or four days later Alexios 
staged his coup. The only event of note recorded for the Easter 
Sunday concerned a Holy Man called Basilakios. Isaac went to 
consult him about the expedition he was about to make against 
the Bulgarians. Far from giving the Emperor his blessing the 
Holy Man attacked a portrait of the Emperor which was 
hanging on the wall and poked out the eyes with the staff he was 
carrying. He even tried to knock the Emperor's hat off.!’ This 
incident was clearly the opening round in Alexios's bid for 
power. It should be taken as an attempt to discredit Isaac and to 
show that he was unworthy of the imperial office.! 

Both Manuel and Alexios did their best to surround their 
accession with a web of propaganda. The story was circulated 
that just before Manuel was raised to the imperial dignity a 
woman of dignified mien and dressed in a dark garment—the 
Theotokos was obviously intended—had appeared to him in a 
dream. She offered him the purple buskins of an Emperor in the 
place of the blue ones that he wore as the holder of the rank of 
sebastokrator. At about the same time there was another incident. 
A Holy Man from Galilee singled him out as the only one of 
John II Komnenos's sons fit to hold the imperial office.'? 
Alexios’s propaganda was more circumspect. He let itbe known 
that he had not acted against his brother of his own will, but had 
been compelled to take the action he had by a clique of 
magnates, who had threatened him with death if he did not 
comply with their wishes.?° 

Alexios's claims to have come to the throne on an Easter 
Sunday appear to be very weak. It might possibly have been 

17. Ibid., pp. 591—592 (CSHB); p. 449 (CFHB). C. M. Brand, Byzantium 
confronts the West 1180—1204 (Cambridge, Mass., 1968), pp. 112-13. 

18. Nicetas Choniates, p. 592, ll. 9715, (CSHB); p. 449, ll. 41-51 (CFHB). 

19. Cinnamus, p. 23, ll. 8-20. Cf. Theodoros Prodromos, Historische 
Gedichte ed. W. Horandner (Wiener Byzantinistische Studien, XI (Vienna, 
1974]), No. xxix, pp. 345-7. 

20. Nicetas Choniates, p. 597, ll. 10-18 (CSHB); p. 458 ll. 3-5 (CFHB). 
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argued that his accession began with the actions of the Holy 
Man Basilakios against Isaac II Angelos, for a court orator, John 
Kamateros, the future Patriarch, was to take up the theme that 
the Emperor had come to the throne at Easter in a speech 
delivered on the Feast of Epiphany 1196.?! Nothing similar can 
be found in the rhetorical productions which have survived 
from the reign of Manuel Komnenos. Nor do the prefaces to his 
many novels, which might be expected to contain the stock 
propaganda themes of the reign, contain any hint that Manuel's 
accession was in any way connected with Easter. 

The attribution of the Synopsis Minor to the reign of Alexios III 
Angelos is given weight by two other considerations. Although 
the compiler includes abridgements of three of Manuel's 
novels,?? he does not indicate that he was the reigning Emperor. 
Even more pertinent is one of the provisions contained in 
Manuel Komnenos's novel of 1166 which regulated festivals: 


My Imperial Majesty decrees that those days which have been 
holidays to celebrate the Imperial birthday or accession 
should be working days.... Those days on which my 
Imperial Majesty came into this life and was proclaimed 
Emperor by God's providence, it is decreed, should be 
working days and the law courts should not cease to function 
on those days.?* 


It seems odd that, if Manuel had wished to use his accession at 
Eastertide for propaganda purposes, no reference to the fact is 
made in this novel. Manuel was politically in a much stronger 
position than Alexios III Angelos. Alexios even changed his 
surname to Komnenos to give himself added respectability.?* A 
false claim that he had come to the throne on Easter Sunday 
would tally with his desperately weak position. 

The evidence suggests that the Synopsis Minor of the Basilics 


21. W. Regel, Fontes rerum byzantinarum, sumptibus Academiae Scientiarum 
Rossicae (Petrograd, 1892—1917), I, 1—2, No. xiv, pp. 244-54. For the dating, see 
Georges et Démétrios Tornikes, Lettres et Discours, ed. J. Darrouzes (Paris, 1970), p. 
47 and n. 17. I have to thank Paul Magdalino for these references. 

22. Zepos, op. cit., VI, pp. 347, 515, 540-1. 

28. Zepos, op. cit., I, p. 402, ll. 24-6, 30-3. 

24. Nicetas Choniates, p. 605, ll. 8-11, (CSHB); p. 459. ll. 54-6 (CFHB). 
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was put together in the reign of Alexios III Angelos rather than 
that of Manuel I Komnenos, but more important is the 
conclusion that it was not a compilation made under the 


Emperors of Nicaea, but a work of the second half of the twelfth 
century. 
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